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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
DR. GERARD TROOST 


By HENRY GRADY ROOKER. 


Few people of Tennessee or even of Nashville to-day are 
aware of the fact that only eighty-two years ago Nashville 
and the State of Tennessee claimed as their own Dr. Gerard 
Troost, one of the greatest scientists that America. has had, 
and one whose work would compare favorably with that of 
any scientist of the world. 

Dr. Troost came to this country from Holland when he 
was thirty-four years of age. He was born in Bois-le-Duc, 
Holland, on march 5, 1776. His parents were Everhard 
Joseph Troost and Anna Cornelia (van Haeck) Troost. 

He was educated at the universities of Leyden and Am- 
sterdam. From the University of Leyden he received the 
degree of doctor of medicine, and in 1801 the degree of mas- 
ter of pharmacy from the University of Amsterdam. He 
liked especially the study of chemistry, geology, and min- 
eralogy. On July 1, 1807, he obtained a passport to go to 
Paris under the patronage of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, in order to study science. In Paris he was the 
pupil of Abbé René Just Hatiy,! the famous French min- 
eralogist and crystallographer. He also studied in Ger- 
many, where he was the pupil of Abraham Gottlob Werner.” 

While serving in the Dutch army,—at first as a private 
soldier and later as a health officer, he was wounded twice— 
at one time in the forehead and at another time in the thigh. 

Between the years 1807 and 1809 he traveled in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, collecting minerals which 
later were sold to the king of Holland. 


1René Just Haiiy (1743-1822), author of the statement of the geometrical law 
of crystallization, professor of mineralogy at the museum of natural] history. 

7Abraham Gottlob Werner (1750-1817), father of German geology, inspector and 
teacher in the mining school at Freiburg for forty years (1775-1815). 
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In 1809 Dr. Troost was appointed by the king as an at- 
taché of an expedition which soon started for Java, but his 
ship was captured by an English vessel, and he was taken 
as a prisoner to Dunkirk where he was held for some time. 
In a few months he made a second attempt to reach Java, 
this time by way of New York, but the ship on which he 
sailed was captured by the French, and he was held captive 
until his nationality could be determined. Then he went to 
Paris. In 1810 a third attempt was made to reach Java, 
this time getting as far as the United States, but, before 
he could set out again, he learned that Louis Bonaparte had 
resigned the throne of Holland, and that the French had 
taken Holland. Later he learned that the British had taken 
Java in 1811. Under these baffling circumstances, Dr. 
Troost decided to remain in America, and proceeded to 
Philadelphia to make his home. 


On January 14, 1811, he married Miss Margaret Tage of 
Philadelphia, and their children were Caroline, born in 
Philadelphia on December 6, 1811, and Lewis, born at Cape 
Sable, Maryland, on August 3, 1819. His first wife dying 
in 1819, he later married Mrs. Mary O’Reilly of Philadel- 
phia, who survived him.* 


Dr. Troost’s son, Lewis, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nashville in the class of 1835, and became a 
civil engineer. His daughter married a Mr. Parker and 
lived in Mobile, Alabama. 


Caroline Troost, the daughter, and Albert Stein, a civil 
engineer, were married at Nashville by Dr. Philip Lindsley 
on November 21, 1833.6 They removed from Nashville to 


8Dr. Philip Lindsley must have been mistaken when he said that the second wife 
was the mother of the two children. Philip Lindsley, Discourse on the Life and 
Character of Professor Gerard Troost, M.D. (original manuscript of 74 pages now 
in the vault of the Peabody College librafy. Also printed in Le Roy J. Halsey, The 
Works of Philip Lindsley, D.D. 1, Appendix, 636.) L. C. Glenn, ‘‘Gerard Troost,” in 
The American Geologist (February, 1905), 35, 89. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography. 

4The Record of the University of Nashville (now in the vault of the Peabody 
College library), 25. 


5It is not known why Dr. Philip Lindsley wrote in 1850, ‘“‘The son .. . died 
in , highly esteemed and lamented’? (Philip Lindsley, op. cit., appendix, 636), 
for in December, 1858, Lewis Troost was a defendant in legal proceedings brought 
by the administrator of the estate of Dr. Troost (‘John A. McEwen, Administrator, 
vs. Lewis Troost et al.,’? Nashville, December, 1853. In Tennessee Reports, 33, 
Sneed I.), and on July 9, 1861, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley wrote in his diary that 
Lewis Troost had just been “here 34% weeks packing up his Father’s collections in 
boxes” (Diary of Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, now in the Peabody College library). 


6Recorded in Bk. I, 445, of the Marriage Record in the County Court Clerk’s 
Office, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. Philip Lindsley on October 2, 1850, stated that 
Dr. Troost’s daughter married Thomas Crawford, Esq., of the Planters’ Bank of 
Nashville (Philip Lindsley, op. cit., Appendix, 636). Miss Louise Lindsley, daughter 
of Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, remembers her father’s talking about a Mrs. Crawford, 
who was the daughter of Dr. Troost; and Dr. W. A. Provine of the Tennessee 
Historical Society states that a Mr. Crawford, grandson of Dr. Troost, was in his 
office in 1931. It is supposed that the Mrs. Crawford here referred to was formerly 
Mrs. Caroline Troost Stein, but this assumption has not been verified. 
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Mobile, Alabama. <A descendant named Lewis Stein, lived 
at Spring Hill, Alabama.‘ 

Dr. Troost had a brother, Dr. Benoit Troost, who was liv- 
ing in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1850.8 

Not satisfied with the situation in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Troost, with Leseur and other members of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, moved in 1826 to New 
Harmony, Indiana,’? and joined the communistic society es- 
tablished there by Robert Owen. He remained with this 
colony for only two years, teaching in the Owen-Maclure 
school, but evidently becoming dissatisfied with the move- 
ment (although he has left no words of criticism or praise 
of it), he came to Nashville in 1827. 

The next year after his coming to Nashville, Dr. Troost 
was elected to the faculty of the University of Nashville, 
where he remained as a professor until his death, which 
occurred on August 14, 1850. He lies buried in the old City 
Cemetery at Nashville,!° and the stone which covers his 
vault bears the following inscription :"} 


GERARD TROOST 
M.D., Ph.M. 
BORN BOIS-LE-DUC, HOLLAND 
MARCH 15, 1776 
DIED NASHVILLE, TENN. 

AUGUST 14, 1850 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY 

UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE 

1828-1850 


Charles T. Jackson, M.D., State Geologist of the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, etc., and the United States, Che- 
valier de la Legion d’Honeur, etc., in a letter to President 
Philip Lindsley, wrote: 


“The University of Nashville and your State have lost, in the 
death of Mr. Troost, a most valuable scientific man; and his friends, 


iL. C. Glenn, op. cit., 89. or letter addressed to Mr. Lewis Stein, Spring Hill, 
Ala., fails to bring an answe 

®There is a small, old book “entitled, The Stranger’s Grave (Exeter, 1828) in the 
Peabody College library, in which the name Thomas Troost is written on the fly- 
leaf. It is not known who Thomas Troost was. 

®Mr. John Trotwood Moore stated that Dr. Troost went to New Harmony, Penn- 
sylvania. (John Trotwood Moore and Austin P. Foster, Tennessee, The Volunteer 
State, 1769-1923), 239. A settlement was. made in Indiana in 1815 by a German 
community called Harmonists. In 1824, Robert Owen purchased the village and 
called it New Harmony. The German Harmonists moved to Pennsylvania (En- 
cyclopedia Americana, 20, 184). No reason could be found for Wooldridge’s state- 
ment that Dr. Troost went to New Harmony, Illinois (J. Wooldridge, History of 
Nashville), 106. 

10He is buried in Section M-29, Lot 25 (Record of the Old City ees) 

upr. L. C. Glenn in 1905 referred to his grave as being unmarked (L. Glenn, 
op. cit.), as also did Chancellor Porter in 1907 (University of Nashville, Bulletin of 
Information, Vol. 5, No. 6, January, 1907). 
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both in this country and in Europe, deplore the loss of an amiable 
and most eminent savant.’ 


The Board of Trustees of the University of Nashville, on 
Thursday morning, August 15, 1850, adopted the following 
resolutions on the death of Dr. Troost: 


1. “Resolved, That by the death of the venerable, learned and 
accomplished Professor Troost, the University has been deprived of 
one of its most useful and exemplary instructors—the country of 
one of its most gifted citizens—and science of one of its most faithful 
votaries. 

2. “Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the family of the 
deceased, and tender to the mourning widow and children, the as- 
surance of our heartfelt sense of their irreparable bereavement. 

3 “Resolved, That as a token of respect, we wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days, and that we attend the funeral of the 
deceased. 

4, “Resolved, That these proceedings be published, and that a 
copy thereof be communicated, by the Secretary, to Mrs. Troost. 


“Philip Lindsley, President.” 


Chancellor James D. Porter, of the University of Nash- 
ville from 1902: to 1910, said of Dr. Troost as a scholar: 


_ “He was the most eminent man in Tennessee or in the South, in 
his special studies; and yet he was a scholar in all departments of 
ape) - . ». He was a man of wonderful gifts and acquire- 
ments. 


He knew literature, languages, and especially science. 
Among the languages that he was familiar with were Latin, 
German, French, English, and his own native language of 
Holland. In the sciences he was considered as one of the 
most learned and profound scholars of his age, not only by 
the men of science in America but also by those of Europe. 
His researches and contributions added not a little to the 
advancement of learning, especially in geology and mineral- 
ogy. President Philip Lindsley made the following state- 
ment in regard to his wide knowledge in science: 

“He had read, I believe, every authority, book and treatise upon 
natural science; from those of Aristotle, Theophrastus and Pliny, 
down to the last elaborate volume of his old friend, the octogenarian 


Humboldt, and the latest lively brochure of his youthful correspondent, 
Agassiz.”* 


Dr. Troost’s career as a teacher was begun about 1812, 
when he delivered a course of lectures on mineralogy before 


2Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 638-639. 

1%3In the minutes of the University of Nashville for August 15, 1850, page 318 of 
the record. Also found in the vault of the Peabody College library, printed in large 
type on a broadside sheet. Also in The Daily Union, Nashville, Tenn., August 16, 
1850. 

4University of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, Vol. 5, No. 6. 

Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 606. 
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the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which he 
had just helped to establish. 

In 1821 he was made professor of mineralogy in the 
Museum of Philadelphia, and there he delivered lectures on 
mineralogy. In the same year he was made professor of 
chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, however 
he delivered only one course of lectures before he resigned 
this position. 

As before related, in 1826 Dr. Troost went to the com- 
munistic settlement at New Harmony, Indiana, where he 
taught in the Owen-Maclure school for two years. Leaving 
New Harmony he came to Nashville in 1927, and was 
elected as professor of geology and mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Nashville on February 9, 1828, ‘“‘and of chemis- 
try in addition soon after the death of Prof. Bowen—Viz. 
Nov. 10th 1828.’'® On October 17, 1829, Dr. Troost was 
“appointed professor of chemistry, geology, mineralogy and 
natural history in this university, at a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars.’’!* At the time of his appointment as professor 
he “was exempted from the duty of taking any direct or 
active part in the Discipline & Government of the college,”’ 
but the minutes of June 3, 1848, state that because of his 
willingness ‘“‘to cooperate with the Faculty in all matters 
whatsoever,” a resolution was adopted that he “‘be hereafter 
regarded as a member of the Faculty in the largest accepta- 
tion of the term.’’!® 

Dr. Troost served the University of Nashville for twenty- 
two and one-half years, from February 9, 1828, to August 
14, 1850. Chancellor James D. Porter in 1906 said on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of Dr. Troost: 

“IT was one of his pupils, a member of one of the last of his 


classes. . . . He was the most lovable of men, and the most 
delightful and entertaining companion.””” 


And on the same occasion Dr. J. I. D. Hinds, Professor of 
Chemistry, said of Dr. Troost: 


““As a teacher he was charming and successful. He possessed 
in an eminent degree two of the characteristics of the great teacher, 
a thorough knowledge of his subject, and a happy manner of present- 
ing the same, together with such enthusiasm as to hold the attention 
and interest of the class. He caused his students to learn.”” 


Professor Featherstonehaugh, the Englishman, wrote 
about spending some time in Nashville in order to visit the 


The Record of the University of Nashville. 
MW] bid. 


18] bid. 
University of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, 8. 
2Ibid., 15. 
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University to see Dr. Troost’s work, concerning which he 
said: 


“I received a great deal of pleasure during my stay here in attend- 
ing the examinations at the College. One of the days was appropri- 
ated to Dr. Troost, and a great number of ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled in his laboratory. The students read essays on geology and 
natural history that deserved much commendation and afforded me, 
for the first time, such a gratifying spectacle as I had never before 
witnessed in any of the colleges of this country.’ 


Dr. Troost was a great collector of geological and natural 
history specimens. He gathered one of the most excellent 
geological and prehistoric collections that had been collected 
up to the time of his generation in any state. The collection 
represented his untiring efforts for half a century and his 
judicious exchanges with the scientists of America and of 
Europe. Dr. Philip Lindsley described it as being “‘such a 
collection, indeed, as can hardly be found in half a dozen of 
our largest cities or oldest universities.”22 And. Dr. George 
S. Blackie said that it was “the finest collection west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and equal to any collection in this 
country.’’8 

The inventory of the estate of Dr. Troost as made by the 
administrator on December 26, 1851, lists the following 
items among his possessions :?4 


Minerals—13,582 specimens 
Fossils—2,851 specimens 

One case of rocks 

One case of shells 

Six cases of books 

A large lot of maps and engravings 
A box of minerals in New York 


Dr. Philip Lindsley estimated the rocks as numbering 
between two thousand and three thousand, and he also 
enumerated, in addition to the list of the inventory, Indian 
relics, dresses, ornaments, war-clubs and other weapons, 
arrow-heads, and images.?> Dr. L. C. Glenn states that in 
the collection there were more than four hundred species 
of ice from Java alone.?® Professor Featherstonehaugh 
said: 


“His private room at his house is full of snakes, fossils, turtles, 
birds, fishes, Indian relics, etc., all thrown together in the greatest 


21J. Wooldridge, op. cit., 107. 

2Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 613. 

Dr. Geo. S. Blackie (in the Nashville Medical Journal for March, 1860). 
“Wills and Inventories, Bk. 15, 208. 

Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 637. 

27, C. Glenn, op. cit., 765. 
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confusion. It makes no matter what it is, the doctor is such a con- 
firmed virtuoso that every thing is fish that comes to his net’” 


In regard to the ownership of his collection, Dr. Troost on 
June 3, 1848, sent a communication to the Board of Trustees 
of the university asking that they “remember that the min- 
eralogical and chemical cabinet in the laboratory was his 
individual property.” The Board passed a resolution that 
they had no claim to the cabinet and that they regarded it 
“as the private property of Dr. Troost.’’28 

Some years before his death Dr. Troost sent to Europe 
most of his botanical and zoological specimens, including 
his birds, fishes, and other animals. He also disposed of his 
collections in comparative anatomy. It is not known what 
became of Dr. Troost’s library, but it is generally believed 
to have been taken from the state capitol and burned by the 
Federal troops during the Civil War. 

As to the disposal of the geological and mineralogical 
collection there is a longer story to tell. On June 22, 1840, 
Dr. Troost made a deed of gift of this whole collection to his 
son and daughter, Lewis Troost and Caroline Stein, “in 
order to prevent it from being separated.”?° This deed was 
registered on October 10, 1840.29 In December, 1853, Dr. 
Troost’s widow, Mrs. Mary Troost, brought suit against 
Lewis Troost, et al., for a share in the collection, but the 
deed was held legal and was executed as the terms of it 
provided.*! 

The University of Nashville, the city of Nashville, and 
the state of Tennessee were urged to buy the collection, but 
not one of them either saw fit, or had the money, to do so. 
President Philip Lindsley, urging the state or the city to 
purchase the collection, said in his address on Dr. Troost 
in 1850: 


“Nothing occurs to me so appropriate to the occasion and the 
man, and so honourable to his community, as would be the purchase 
by the State of his entire collection, both of specimens and books, 
for the use of the public. If thus purchased, and deposited in a 
spacious apartment of your magnificent capitol when finished, it 
would constitute the greatest attraction within its walls to all scien- 
tific strangers and visitors. It would become a school for the young 
and inquisitive throughout the country. And it would perpetuate the 
name of the founder and liberality of Tennessee. It would be known, in 


27J. Wooldridge, op. cit., 106-107. 
28The Record of the University of Nashville. 
2“John A. McEwen, Administrator, vs. Lewis Troost et al.,’’ 338. Gerard Troost’s 
Deed of Gift to Lewis Troost and Caroline Stein. (Recorded in the Register of 
ape a 8, 483, Nashville, Tennessee. ) 
1bi 


“John A. McEwen, Administrator, vs. Lewis Troost et al.” 33. 
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all future time, as the Troost Cabinet; purchased of his heirs and 
gratuitously offered to the public service. 

“Should the State decline the honour, then let the City of Nash- 
ville secure the treasure, and have the whole credit of the munificent 
deed. This opulent and growing metropolis should not hesitate a 
moment about the purchase, if the State refuse.’ 


In 1860 there was introduced before the legislature of 
Tennessee a bill which provided for the purchase of the 
collection. The bill was entitled “An Act to Obtain the 
Cabinet of Dr. Gerard Troost to form a Nucleus for a State 
Geological Museum.’”®* It proposed the appropriation of 
$20,000 to be raised by an annual tax for the next two years 
of one-third of one cent on every hundred dollars of all the 
taxable property of the state; and the following committee 
was proposed to represent the state in the transaction: 
Dr. Thomas R. Jennings, Professor John Frederick May, 
Professor Nathaniel Cross, Professor J. B. Lindsley, and 
R. J. Meigs, Esq. 

This bill was introduced before the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. William Ewing of Williamson County on Tues- 
day morning, February 14, 1860, and was labeled House 
Bill No. 530, “An Act to obtain the cabinet of Dr. Gerard 
Troost.’’4 

Several men, interested in the passage of the bill, wrote 
articles for the newspapers, urging the legislators to vote 
in favor of its success. Among these were Mr. John Meigs, 
Professor Nathaniel Cross, and Dr. George S. Blackie. Con- 
cluding his article of February 24, 1860, Mr. Meigs said: 


“It is earnestly hoped that the Legislature may give it careful 
attention and a liberal support. 


“An enlightened action on their part is confidently expected, and 
would ,redound in the future good time coming, greatly to their 
credit. 


And Professor Nathaniel Cross, in an article of March 9, 
1860, in order to arouse the legislature to an appreciation 
of its opportunity, wrote: 


“At the time of his death, Dr. T. believed that his Cabinet con- 
tained specimens of all the known minerals; that although the col- 
lection at Yale College may have had some more brilliant specimens 


22Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 632-6338. 

334n Act to Obtain the Cabinet of Dr. Gerard Troost to form a Nucleus for a 
State Geological Museum. (Original manuscript of the bill now at the Tennessee 
Historical Society—Box T2—No. 75—T.) 

%4House Journal of 1859-1860, 951. 

%John Meigs, “Dr. Troost’s Mineralogical Cabinet,” in the Republican Banner, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Friday, February 24, 1860. (A clipping from the Republican 
mrtg and also the original manuscript are now at the Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. 
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of minerals, yet in other respects, it was inferior to his, especially in 
meteoric iron, in which Dr. T.’s was unsurpassed by only two cabi- 
nets in Europe—one in Vienna and one in St. Petersburg.’ 


These exhortations did not have the desired results, how- 
ever; for on Saturday morning, March 10, 1860, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reported on the bill and recom- 
mended its rejection ;?” and at the night session on Monday, 
March 12, 1860, the bill was laid upon the table by the vote 
of 39 to 20.38 

The collection was kept at the University of Nashville 
during the Civil War, and was in the care of Chancellor 
J. Berrien Lindsley, who did a very splendid piece of safe- 
guarding to prevent its destruction during those turbulent 
years. It was purchased in 1874 by the Louisville Poly- 
technic Society for $20,500, which was raised by five lot- 
tery drawings. This amount was said to be about one-third 
of the intrinsic value of the collection.2® The Troost Col- 
lection, as it is called, is now in the museum of the Louis- 
ville Free Library. 

Dr. Troost was a real scientist. He was a careful ob- 

server and an untiring worker, and it is said that his ob- 
servations and conclusions were “remarkably free from 
errors.’?° An editorial in one of the Nashville papers on 
the occasion of his death contained the statement that “It 
will be long before his place can be filled among the scien- 
tific men of our state.’’4! 
_ Dr. Troost practiced pharmacy at Amsterdam and at the 
Hague between 1801 and 1807; but it was as a geologist 
that he contributed his greatest service to the world, and 
for this service he was honored and respected both in 
America and in Europe. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, M.D., 
said of him: 


“He was an accurate and scientific mineralogist, and very cor- 
rect crystallographer, remembering with the most remarkable fidelity 
the exact angles of known crystals of minerals, so that he readily 
distinguished rare and remarkable forms.” 


During his stay in Philadelphia he made geological ex- 
peditions into New Jersey and New York, making special 


%6Nathaniel Cross, “Dr. Troost’s Cabinet of Minerals,” in the Patriot, Nashville, 
Tenn., March 9, 1860. (Clipping containing the article now at the Tennessee His- 
torical Society. ) 

nS ca rabee Journal of 1859-1860, 951. 

887 bid., 984. 

Prof. W. W. Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee. 

“University of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, op cit., 14. 

41°‘Death of Dr. Troost,” in the Nashville Daily Gazette, "Nashville, Tenn., Friday, 
August 16, 1850. 

“Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 638. 
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study of the soils and rocks, collecting geological speci- 
mens, and publishing his findings in a pamphlet entitled, 
A Geological Survey of the Environs of Philadelphia. 

On December 21, 1831, Dr. Troost was appointed geolo- 
gist and mineralogist to the state of Tennessee, and he held 
this position until it was abolished on February 4, 1850, 
just a little more than six months before his death. As 
state geologist and mineralogist he received $250 for each 
of the first two years of his service and $500 per year 
thereafter. He is said to have laid the foundations for the 
study of geology in the state, his findings being issued in 
ten biennial reports in which he discussed: the fossil re- 
mains, the coal deposits, iron ore, water-power, timber 
lands, soils, and other subjects.4? Professor P. H. Man- 
ning stated: 


“When Troost began his work here, no state in the union had 
made a geological survey, unless we may so dignify the work of 
Olmsted of North Carolina in 1824 and 1825.’ 


Professor Featherstonehaugh, in relating the interests of 
his visit to Nashville, wrote in his diary: 


“One of my first movements was a walk to the college, to see 
Professor Troost, who is a great enthusiast in geology. It is to be 
mentioned, to the honor of the State of Tennessee, that it has been 
one of the first American States to patronize science.’* 


Dr. Troost was very much interested in the reptile 
family, and kept several pet snakes about his room or in 
his pockets. It is said that he boasted that “he was per- 
sonally acquainted with every snake in Davidson County,’’*é 
and that he would give the country people twenty dollars 
to bring him a live rattlesnake or anything new or curious 
in natural history.47 Professor Featherstonehaugh related 
the following story concerning Dr. Troost’s interest in 
snakes: 


“Every year in the vacation he makes an excursion to the hills, 
and I was told that upon one of these occasions, being taken up by 
the stage-coach, which had several members of Congress in it going 
to Washington, the learned doctor took his seat on the top with a 
large basket, the lid of which was not over and above well secured. 
Near to this basket sat a Baptist preacher, on his way to a great 
public immersion. His reverence, awakening from a reverie he had 
fallen into, beheld, to his unutterable horror, two rattlesnakes raise 
their fearful heads out of the basket, and immediately precipitated 


8The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 
“University of Nashville, ee of Information, 21. 
45J. Wooldridge, op. cit., 

SU niversity of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, 26. 
47J. Wooldridge, op. cit., 
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himself upon the driver, who almost knocked off his seat, no sooner 
became apprised of the character of his ophidian outside passengers 
than he jumped upon the ground with the reins in his hands, and 
was followed instanter by the preacher. The insiders, as soon as they 
learned what was going on, immediately became outsiders, and no- 
body was left but the doctor and his rattlesnakes on top. But the 
doctor, not entering into the general alarm, quietly placed his great- 
coat over the basket and tied it down with his handkerchief, which 
when he had done he said: ‘Gentlemen, only don’t let dese poor 
dings pite you, und dey won’t hoort you.’ ’’* 


Dr. Troost was also interested in science from a com- 
mercial point of view. Between 1814 and 1816 he estab- 
lished at Cape Sable, Maryland, the first factory in the 
United States for the manufacture of alum, but the business 
was not a financial success. 

While he was living in Philadelphia he made a trip, 
probably about 1825, to see the zinc mines of southeast Mis- 
sourl, and called the attention of the proprietors to the 
value of the calamine ore which they were wasting. During 
this visit to Missouri he also discovered cobalt ore there. 

He was the first to call special attention to the breccia 
marbles located in the Unaka district, and to the marble of 
Hawkins County; and his interest and labors resulted in two 
blocks of the Hawkins County marble being used in the 
Washington monument. Among the other valuable rocks 
and ores to which he called the attention of business men 
were: the roofing slate of East Tennessee (especially of 
Sevier County), the manganese of Cocke County, the marl 
of West Tennessee, and the zinc, coal, and iron deposits of 
the state.*9 

Because of the great amount of iron ore in East and 
Middle Tennessee, he advocated the building of a national 
arsenal in this state, for, said Dr. Troost: 


“Nowhere could a foundry for a national arsenal be more judicious- 
ly situated than in our State, the center of the Union, and therefore 
not liable to be attacked by an enemy, and yet by means of its large 
rivers, and soon, perhaps, by railroad, cannon and other arms may be 
transported in a short time to any point in the Union.” 


Dr. Troost was the first to advocate the hypothesis that 
Lookout Mountain, Raccoon Mountain, and the Cumberland 
Mountains were at one time connected, and that the Ten- 
nessee River had cut through them. 

He was interested in excavating the mounds of the 
American Indians and other aboriginal peoples. He made 


487 bid., 107. 
“University of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, 7. 
John Trotwood Moore and Austin P. Foster, op. cit., 2, 240. 
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numerous explorations in Davidson, Sumner, Wilson, and 
Williamson counties, and “uncovered thousands of graves 
in many different cemeteries.*! In 1844 he reported to the 
American Ethnological Society that he had discovered 
around Nashville fifteen cemeteries and that one of these 
extended more than, a mile along the east bank of the Cum- 
berland River. 

Dr. Troost was a regular and honorary member of scien- 
tific and philosophic societies of Europe and America. On 
March 21, 1810, he was elected as a corresponding member 
of the Museum of Natural History of Paris. 

In Philadelphia, he, with other young men interested in 
natural science, began to have informal meetings for the 
purpose of discussing various phases of natural science. 
In 1812 they formed an organization which they called the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of which Dr. Troost became 
the first president, and served until he resigned in 1817. 
He delivered a course of lectures on mineralogy before the 
Academy. The members of the organization planned to 
establish in connection with the academy a museum of 
natural history, a library of scientific works, and a chemical 
experimental laboratory; it has published journals since 
1817 and proceedings since 1841. 

In addition to the above-mentioned societies, Dr. Troost 
was also a member of the American Philosophical Society 
and the Geological Society of Pennsylvania, and also be- 
longed to the Masonic order. 

He was the author of many scientific works, consisting 
chiefly of translations, articles for scientific journals and 
societies, pamphlets, and geological reports.*? 

In Paris he translated into the Dutch language Alexander 
von Humboldt’s The Aspects of Nature; in Philadelphia in 
1826 he published his Geological Survey of the Environs of 
Philadelphia, and in 1832 he wrote a Geognostic Description 
of the State of Tennessee—not printed until 1835. 

Probably the most valuable of his scientific works were 
the reports that he made as state geologist; they have been 
very serviceable in the development of the state’s natural 
resources. Their value was lessened, however, because the 
State too often failed to print the purely scientific parts. 

He made a total of ten reports, but not all of them were 
published. The first so-called report made, October 16, 
1831, was only a plea for a geological survey. The real 
reports were as follows: 


51John Trotwood Moore and Austin P. Foster, op. cit. 
527,, C. Glenn, op. cit., 90-94. (Contains a list of ference titles of works by 
Dr. Troost. ) 
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First Report—September 18, 18382—not printed 
Second Report—in 1833—at the regular session 
Third Report—in October, 1835 

Fourth Report—in October, 1837 

Fifth Report—in November, 1839 

Sixth Report—in October, 1841 

Seventh Report—in November, 1843 

Kighth Report—in November, 1845 

Ninth Report—in November, 1847 

Tenth Report—in 1849 


The third report is a discussion of: the coal fields of Ten- 
nessee running diagonally across the state from Huntsville, 
Alabama, in a north-easterly direction into Kentucky; the 
marl; and the soils.®* 

The fourth report is a discussion of the minerals and 
rocks of the Ocoee, the Cumberland Mountain, and other 
districts of Tennessee.*4 

The fifth report is a general view of the geology of Ten- 
nessee, and reports of analyses of minerals, mineral waters, 
soils, and other materials. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth reports, and a sup- 
plement to the seventh report are bound together in one 
volume.*> The most notable of these are: the sixth report, 
which contains Dr. Troost’s theory as to the concentration 
of limonite ore; the seventh report, which contains his ex- 
planation of how the cavities and veins in the rocks of 
Middle Tennessee have been filled in succession, sometimes 
with calcite, sometimes with selenite and gypsum, some- 
times with barite, and at other times with celestite; and 
the ninth report, which contains his theory as to the con- 
centration of zinc ores. 

The eighth report is principally about suggestions for 
the route of a railroad to be built from Nashville to Chat- 
tanooga. 

The tenth and last report®® contains a discussion of the 
crinoidea, of which he described sixteen new genera and 
eighty-eicht new species, “the greatest number found in 
any state,” said The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography in 1897. 


58QOn the fly-leaf of a copy of the Third Report, now in the Tennessee State Li- 
brary, appears the following statement: ‘The First and Second Reports of Dr. 
Troost were not printed. The substance was incorporated in the following [third 
report]. J. Berrien Lindsley, M.D., April 21, ’94.” 

The Fourth Geological Report. was published in the appendix of the House 
Journal of the Twenty-Second General Assembly, 628-650. 
the Reports V, VI, VII, and IX in one volume at the Tennessee State 

ibrary. 

56No copy, either in manuscript or in print, of the tenth report could be found. 
Richard O. Curry in A Sketch of the Geology of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn., April, 
1857), says that the tenth report was not published. Curry’s book is dedicated to 


ree caged his teacher. A copy is now at the office of the State Department of 
ology. 
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One of Dr. Troost’s last writings was a monograph of 
ninety-one manuscript pages on the crinoids of Tennessee, 
in which he described one hundred and eight species, and 
illustrated them with two hundred forty-three figures. 
About a month before he died, he sent the monograph, to- 
gether with specimens and drawings, to the Smithsonian 
Institution. It was accepted and sent to a committee com- 
posed of Professor Louis Agassiz of Cambridge and Pro- 
fessor James Hall of Albany. Agassiz kept it for about 
five years, and Hall, for about forty years, the administra- 
tor of Hall’s estate returning it and 294 of the 311 speci- 
mens to Washington in November, 1898. Concerning Hall’s 
part of this unfortunate affair Professor Charles Schuchert 
said that ‘‘Since 1850 most of the species have been de- 
scribed mainly by Hall.”®? And Professor P. H. Manning 
said, ““Hall himself described one after another of Troost’s 
species under his own name.’’”® 

Dr. Troost was an extraordinary man. He possessed a 
strong native intellect, a peculiar devotion to science, and 
a kind and benevolent simplicity of character. As to his 
religion he belonged to a sect known in Holland as Remon- 
strants and, in other countries as Arminians, after the 
founder, Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609). Concerning the 
character of Dr. Troost, the following is a statement by 
Dr. Philip Lindsley: 


“Though devoted to science and sedulously occupied in its solitary 
investigations, he was alive to all the endearments of social life. ... 
He was so affable, so benevolent, so approachable, so good, that 
everybody was at ease and happy in his presence.”” 


In order to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Troost, and of 
the service that he rendered to the University of Nashville, 
to the state of Tennessee, and to science everywhere, a ser- 
vice was held in Peabody College for Teachers on December 
12, 1906, during which a portrait of Dr. Troost was un- 
veiled and speeches were made by members of the faculty. 
The introduction to the bulletin®® which contains the 
speeches is as follows: 


57Charles Schubert, “On Siluric and Devonic Cystidea and Camarocrinus,” in the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Quarterly Issue (1904), 2, 220-221. 

SU niversity of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, 27. 

58Philip Lindsley, op. cit., 58-59. 

The outside cover contains the following: ‘University of Nashville, Bulletin of 
Information, Vol. 5, No. 6, January, 1907.” The title page contains the following: 
“‘Addresses on the Oceasion of the Unveiling in the Chapel of Peabody College for 
Teachers, December 12, 1906, of a Portrait of Gerard Troost, Ph.M., M.D., First 
State Geologist of Tennessee and Professor of Chemistry and Geology of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, from 1828 to 1850. (Published by University of Nashville, 
Nashville, Tennessee. )”’ 
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‘“‘With the desire to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Gerard Troost 
in the institution which he served so well and to which his name gave 
so much distinction, as well as to give him the honor which is so 
justly his due, the authorities of Peabody College for Teachers se- 
cured the services of Mr. Cornelius Hankins, of Nashville, to copy 
an oil painting of Dr. Troost by Baker, owned by the Tennessee His- 
torical Society. This copy” was placed upon the wall of the chapel, 
December 12, 1906, with appropriate ceremonies, and with addresses 
by James D. Porter, LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Nashville, 
and President of Peabody College; J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry; and P. H. Manning, A.M., Professor of 
Geology.” 


Professor Hinds, in his speech on Dr. Troost, said: 


“He was an excellent and useful member of society. Endowed 
with culture and refinement due to his innate gentlemanliness and 
to his association with the best of American men and women, he was 
charming in the social circle, and a center of attraction at functions 
both public and private. He enjoyed the acquaintanceship and close 
friendship of many of the most distinguished people of the land.”® 


It is a very fitting honor to the memory of Dr. Troost 
that his portrait is frescoed on the ceiling of the library in 
the capitol of the state.* 

For what he was and did, Peabody College, the city of 
Nashville, and the state of Tennessee should preserve for 
posterity all that is known of him and his work. 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


ADDENDA. 


Mr. Thomas F. Stein of Mobile, Alabama, great-grand- 
son of Dr. Troost and son of Lewis Stein (already referred 
to in this paper), sends in answer to questions the follow- 
ing information which he found in an old Bible: 


Dr. Troost had two children, Caroline and Lewis. 

Caroline Troost married Albert Stein on November 23, 1833, in 
Nashville. 

Lewis Troost, born May 27, 1818, died February 11, 1873, mar- 
ise Carrie B. Evans, born September 1, 1828, died November 20, 


And in answer to other questions, Mr. Stein replied: 


“Do not know [who Thomas Troost was], no mention of him.” 
“Do not know [who marked the grave of Dr. Troost].” 


“This copy is now in the hall of the second floor of the Ps cholo Buildin t 
George Peabody College for Teachers. m me oe 

University of Nashville, Bulletin of Information, 8. 

687 bid., 15. 

“George Dardis, Description of the State Capitol of Tennessee, 87. 
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“I do not know [what were the conditions of the sale of the col- 
lection to Louisville]. I know that Father said the family did not 
get paid, there was a mix-up some way.” 

“Do not know [what became of the bill in the legislature to pur- 
chase the collection].” 
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EARLY PLANS FOR RAILROADS IN WEST 
TENNESSEE, 1830-1845* 


By ADDIE LOU BROOKS. 


When West Tennessee, which was then known as the 
Western District of Tennessee, obtained the first railroad 
charter granted by the state, it seemed to the casual ob- 
server that the agitation for railroads in a section so happily 
situated in reference to natural waterways was only a mani- 
festation of western radicalism. Few sections of the United 
States were so richly endowed with rivers and navigable 
streams as that part of Tennessee lying between the Tennes- 
see and Mississippi rivers, which were spoken of as “two 
of the noblest rivers in the world.’”? A study of conditions 
in West Tennessee about 1830 shows, however, that there 
were other factors in the problem of transportation. 


OTHER FACTORS. 


The Tennessee River flowed in the opposite direction from 
New Orleans, which was the market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of West Tennessee. Its tributaries penetrated no far- 
ther inland than the ridge of high land which ran parallel 
with the river at an average distance of ten or eleven miles. 
No river completely intersected this ridge. The only im- 
portant tributary of the Tennessee was the Big Sandy, 
which ran northward through the extreme eastern part of 
Carroll and Henry counties.2 The tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, though they were longer and more numerous than 
those of the Tennessee, were navigable only during the 
winter, the spring, and part of the autumn.‘ 


BOAT LANDINGS. 


The only boat landings along the Mississippi were at 
places where the Bluff which divided the highland or plat- 
eau, from the Mississippi bottom, touched the river.’ Be- 
tween Mill’s Point, Kentucky (the present site of Hickman), 


1This article is a portion of a thesis submitted to the Faculty of Vanderbilt 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the M.A. degree. 

2Brown’s Message, October 7, 1847, MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee State 
Library. 

8House Jour., Tenn. Gen. Assemb., 22nd Assemb., 1837, p. 706; Samuel Cole 
Williams, The Beginnings of West Tennessee, Johnson City (Tennessee), 1930, pp. 
94-95. 

4View of the Valley of the Mississippi, or the Emigrant’s Guide to the West, 
Philadelphia, 1832, p. 196. 

5James M. Safford, Geology of Tennessee, Nashville, 1869, pp. 104-125. 
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and the mouth of the Forked Deer River near the central 
line of the state, there were no landings at all. There were 
six landings of some importance between the Forked Deer 
and the southern boundary of the state. They were: Ash- 
port, at the mouth of the Forked Deer; Coal Creek, about 
twelve miles south of Ashport; Fulton, one and one-half 
miles north of the upper mouth of the Hatchie River; Ran- 
dolph, just below the lower mouth of the Hatchie; Memphis, 
at the mouth of the Wolf River; and Fort Pickering, one 
mile south of Memphis. 


POPULATION—1820-30. 


During the years 1820 to 1830, the population of West 
Tennessee had increased from about 2,500° to 99,0017. 
Thirty-two per cent of this population lived in the eastern 
tier of counties which had access to the Mississippi through 
the Tennessee and its tributaries. Twenty per cent had 
settled in counties adjoining the Mississippi. The remain- 
ing forty-two per cent, having settled in the central coun- 
ties, could reach river ports only by means of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi or by long, tedious journeys overland.® 
The most important towns were inland towns—Jackson, in 
Madison County on the South Fork of the Forked Deer 
River, and Paris, near the Bailey Fork of the Big Sandy. 
Memphis had not yet become the commercial center of West 
Tennessee.? 


OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The chief occupation of the people was farming. Corn 
and cotton were the main products. The southwestern 
counties were devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation 
of cotton. Both cotton and corn were produced in the 
central and eastern counties, and some tobacco was grown, 
especially along the Obion River and in Henry County, but 
cotton was the chief money crop of the District. The 
amount of cotton produced in 1829 was estimated at fifty 
thousand bales.?° The prosperity of the people of West Ten- 
nessee depended upon their ability to market their surplus 
products. In order to sell these bulky staples, it was neces- 
sary, In most cases, to take them down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. 


®Williams, The Beginnings of West Tennessee, p. 114. 

‘Eastin Morris, The Tennessee Gazeteer, or Topographical Dictionary, Nashville, 
1834, p. 173. 

8Williams, op. cit., 122-128. 

®Tbid., 168. 

10] bid., 208-206. 
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Since steamboats ran on only two of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi—the Big Hatchie and the Wolf!!—and since 
freight rates on steamboats were high, most of the produce 
of West Tennessee was carried to market on flatboats and 
keel boats. The flatboat was the craft most extensively 
used. 


FLATBOATS. 


In the inland counties, where the streams were navigable 
only when they were swollen by heavy rains, the farmer who 
was able to do so, built a flatboat, loaded it with his own 
and his neighbors’ crops, and waited for the “fall rise” to 
carry it into the Mississippi. Managing his boat by means 
of oars, he floated down the river to New Orleans where 
he sold his cargo at the highest market price if the rains 
had fallen at the opportune time. Otherwise, he was forced 
to take any price that he could get for it. Since the flat- 
boat could be used for downstream traffic only, it was sold 
for lumber. Then its former owner made his way back to 
West Tennessee as best he could.!2 Whether he returned 
by steamboat or overland, his journey was beset with dan- 
ger. The steamboats were infested with professional gam- 
blers and ruffians. Boiler explosions were frequent. The 
overland route led through the Indian reservation of Mis- 
Sissippi, and also through forests which were a haven for 
outlaws and criminals who, often disguised as itinerant 
preachers or as peddlers, awaited an opportunity to rob 
some unwary traveller. In order to avoid detection, these 
land pirates, after they had robbed a victim, usually mur- 
dered him and sank his body in the nearest stream.*® 

Those who carried their produce to market in keel boats 
returned in their own vessels. For them, the journey was, 
perhaps, less dangerous since traffic on the Mississippi was 
heavier than along the land routes. It was not less tedious, 
however, for these boats had to be poled upstream."4 


WAGON TRANSPORTATION. 


Farmers who were not so fortunate as to live near a 
navigable stream hauled their produce in wagons to some 
river port. Travel by wagon was more difficult than by 
water, for the roads were often impassable at the time 


UView of the Valley of the Mississippi, 196. A few years later the Forked Deer 
was navigated by small steamboats. 

B2Frank Haigh Dixon, A Traffic History of the Mississippi River System, Wash- 
ington, 1909, pp. 11-14. 

18Robert M. Coats, The Outlaw Years, New York, 1930, pp. 169-225. 

M4Pixon, op. cit., 10. 
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when the crops were ready to be carried to market. Since 
there was no gravel in the soil,!® the mud became so deep 
during the rainy seasons that wagons often mired up to 
their hubs. Creeks and rivers overflowed their banks and 
carried away the few bridges that had been built. Most 
of the streams, however, were unbridged. The entire West- 
ern District was a network of small streams.!7 One could 
scarcely travel ten miles without crossing a creek or a river. 
More often it was necessary to cross several streams within 
that distance. When the rivers and creeks overflowed, as 
they did after every heavy rain, it was impossible to cross 
them by wagon. Even in dry weather, travel overland was 
slow, for most of the roads were little better than trails. 
It took a skillful driver to avoid the stumps and burned tree 
trunks left standing in the roads. Corduroy causeways, 
broken bridges, and mud holes impeded progress. If a 
wagon travelled at the rate of four miles an hour over such 
roads, it did well. When roads were repaired, they were 
plowed and harrowed in the ‘“‘fall.”'!® If the plowing was 
done too late in the season, as was often the case, they 
were in a worse condition than before. 


TURNPIKES. 


West Tennessee was just beginning the construction of 
turnpikes. The Forked Deer and the Hatchie bottoms had 
been “turnpiked” by 1830, but these roads also became im- 
passable at times, for turnpikes were only dirt-filled roads. 
Apparently they were little better than the other roads of 
that time, since part of the Hatchie turnpike was spoken of 
as a “break neck” road.'® West Tennessee lacked the 
materials necessary for the construction of macadamized 
roads.?° On account of the reduced stage of water during 
the summer season, canals were also considered imprac- 
ticable.*! It appears that the only canal projected in West 
Tennessee before 1830 was the canal by which Robert Dyer 
planned to connect the Forked Deer River with the Missis- 
sippi. Apparently it was never completed.” 


145Carroll’s Message, September 19, 1831; MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee 
State Library. Cf. The Eagle (Memphis), October 27, 1848, quoted in The Republican 
Banner (Nashville), November 3, 1843. 

House Jour., Tenn. Gen. Assemb., 22nd Assemb., 1837, p. 706. 

WWilliams, op. cit., 165. 

18] bid., 260. 

18[bid., 168-169. 

2House Jour., Tenn. Gen. Assemb., 22nd Assemb., 1837, p. 705. 

1View of the Valley of the Mississippi, 198-199. 

22Williams. op. cit., 167. 
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EARLY RAILROAD PROJECTS. 


Other southern states were building railroads. As early 
as 1828, Alabama had been advocating a railroad connec- 
tion between the Tennessee and Alabama rivers.”2 South 
Carolina and Maryland had granted charters to railroad 
companies during the preceding year. In 1830, a locomotive 
was in use on the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad.** It 
was announced, a few months later, that six miles of that 
road were completed, and that two “steam-carriages” were 
in operation on it, conveying materials for the continuation 
of the road.~> “Parties of pleasure” travelled on it at the 
rate of thirty-three miles an hour. Georgia was planning 
a rival railroad which was to connect the waters of the 
Tennessee and Savannah.” 


AMONG THE EARLIEST CONSIDERATIONS IN THE U. S. 


These projects gave impetus to agitation for railroads in 
West Tennessee. Since an abundance of material was at 
hand for the construction of railroads,?" the people of West 
Tennessee believed that it would not be difficult to provide 
facilities of transportation for all seasons of the year. If 
they could build railroads, they would no longer have to 
wait for the waters to rise, or for the roads to dry, in order 
to market their crops. With the zeal which is characteris- 
tic of frontier communities, West Tennessee began to pro- 
ject railroads from the interior to the Mississippi when 
there were less than fifty miles in operation in the entire 
United States and when the practicability of the locomotive 
was yet to be established. At that time railroads were 
private enterprises ranging from nine to sixteen miles in 
length. Those who advocated connection between distant 
points were called “visionaries,” “hare-brained enthusiasts,” 
or even “idiots,” “fools,” and “‘knaves.’’8 As late as 1836, 
the legislature of Tennessee was not sure that a railroad 
was superior to a macadamized turnpike road.2® Yet the 
people of West Tennessee had extravagant ideas as to the 
benefits of railroads. They thought that a railroad could 
make a great city of an inland town, double the value of 
property, and bring great profits to its stockholders. 


283Murphey to Houston, October 2, 1928; MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee 
State Library. 

*4Williams, Op. cit., 171. 

2Southern Review (Gua ciestouy: XIII, 191. 

#2House Jour., Tenn. Gen. Assemb., 19th Assemb., 1831, pp. 255-265. 

View of the Valley of the Mississippi, 198-199. It should be kept in mind that 
the first railroads were made of wood. 

28Charles Frederick Carter, When Railroads Were New, New York, 1926 (Cen- 
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FIRST AGITATIONS. 


The first agitation came from Fayette, Shelby, and Madi- 
son counties. As early as 1830, plans were being made 
for a railroad connecting La Grange in Fayette County 
with the Mississippi River. By such a connection La 
Grange, which at that time was carrying on trade with 
the Indians of northern Mississippi, hoped to attract enough 
commerce to become a great commercial city. As soon as 
this railroad became a subject of general discussion, citi- 
zens of Memphis realized that the fate of that town would 
be determined by its ability to secure the terminus of the 
railroad, because Memphis, as a river port, had no advan- 
tages over Randolph or Fort Pickering.2° Memphis was 
apparently successful, for by May 21, 1830, the projected 
railroad was spoken of as the La Grange and Memphis 
Railroad.?! 

Before a charter was obtained for this road, citizens of 
Shelby, Fayette, and Hardeman counties were meeting in 
Memphis to consider the practicability of a connection be- 
tween the Mississippi and the “contemplated railroad in 
Alabama.”*? By 1833, Memphis, inspired by the completion 
of the railroad from Charleston to Hamburg, began to 
dream of a railroad from Memphis to the Atlantic. 


GENERAL GAINES INTERESTED. 


About that time General Edmund Pendleton Gaines, of 
the United States Army, became intensely interested in 
railroad building in West Tennessee. Since Gaines was 
then a resident of Memphis, he directed all his efforts toward 
making that town the commercial center of West Tennessee. 
His idea was to connect with Charleston or with Baltimore, 
or probably to build two roads and thus connect with both 
cities. General Gaines began at once to carry out his plans. 

On behalf of the Jackson and Mississippi Rail Road Com- 
pany, chartered in 1833, he secured the services of Colonel 
stephen H. Long of the United States Topographical 
Bureau to examine the country for a route for a railroad 
passing from Memphis to Jackson, Tennessee, and “thence 

. toa point near the confluence of the Holston and 
Clinch Rivers in East Tennessee.’’*? Then through the 


James Phelan, History of Tennessee, Boston, 1889, pp. 342-343. 
ie to Carroll, May 21, 1830; MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee State 
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Nashville Republican and State Gazette, November 10, 1831. The ‘‘contemplated 
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newspapers and by letters to the state legislatures, Gaines 
began to spread propaganda for his scheme. 


CONNECTING RAILROADS. 


On September 11, 1834, the Nashville Republican and 
State Gazette published a railroad report setting forth the 
superior advantages offered by direct connection with the 
roads then in progress in Maryland and Virginia and 
through them with the Chesapeake at Baltimore, in which 
it was said: 


“The proposed work . . would make an average distance 
of each inhabitant of the State from the proposed line, about twenty- 
five miles, and goods, passengers and produce would be within six 
days of a certain market all seasons. It would give to the cotton 
planter of the Western District a choice of markets—it would bring 
the productions of Middle Tennessee into direct competition with 
those of the exhausted lands of the sea coast—and to the people 
of East Tennessee, it would open a new world. . . Upon such 
a road the exports and imports of the country could be age at half 
their present cost and with quadruple their present speed and safety.” 


The report then proceeded to show that it would place the 
whole force of the upper Mississippi Valley at the dis- 
posal of the Government in time of war: 

“General Washington in the infancy of our political 
existence, was fully aware of the importance of such a con- 
nection [sic], and frequently urged its consideration upon 
the Congress of the United States and the State Legisla- 
tures” The work would pay for itself within thirty years 
and the only tax on the citizens of Tennessee would be 
ms, the benefits of a more certain market, the increased 
value of their property, and the proud satisfaction of hav- 
ing improved the fair inheritance left us by our fathers.’’*4 

Within two weeks after the publication of this report it 
was announced that through the exertions of General 
Gaines, Colonel Long had been directed by the general 
government to make a survey of a route from Memphis, 
through the northern sections of Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia to the road then under construction in South Caro- 
lina.®° 


COOPERATION OF MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA AND GEORGIA. 


Having secured the services of Colonel Long for the sur- 
vey, Gaines then sought to obtain the cooperation of Mis- 


«Nashville Republican and State Gazette, September 11, 1834. 
SThe Truth Teller (Jackson), quoted in the National Banner and Nashville Whig, 
September 24, 1834. 
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sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia. The letter which Gaines 
wrote to Governor Lumpkin of Georgia on the subject of 
the railroad from Memphis to Charleston brought forth 
the opposition of the National Banner and Nashville Whig. 
The editor of that paper, stating that the letter, which 
covered five columns in the National Intelligencer, was too 
long to be published in the Banner, made the following 
comment: 


“Although we ardently wish all possible success to this and all 
other plans of internal improvement by the States, yet we cannot but 
consider the plan hopeless. It is only between two points which 
are not very distant, and which have a great deal of trade and inter- 
course with each other that a rail road is practicable or at least 
profitable. The vast extent of country through which the road 
would have to pass, through a part of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, and the expense of making rail roads, together 
with the small quantity of produce which would be transported on 
it when made, would seem to make its construction hopeless and 
almost useless. We wish the citizens of the flourishing and com- 
mercial town of Memphis every possible success, but never expect 
to see their trade diverted from its natural destination, New Orleans, 
by means of the great ready-made road which nature has furnished 
them at their own doors, the Mississippi River. 

“If Gen. Gaines who deserves great credit for his ardour in the 
cause of internal improvements, would employ his talents on schemes 
more practicable, he might render the State some service in peace 
as he has already in war.’ 


OPPOSITION. 


By this statement the Banner incurred the ire of the 
Memphis Gazette and the North Alabamian, of Tuscumbia. 
The Gazette said that the Banner’s lack of faith was due to 
the fact that the road would make Memphis the “Nashville 
of West Tennessee.” The North Alabamian stated that the 
Banner was opposed to all internal improvements. 

In reply the editor of the Banner admitted that the sub- 
ject had been “only slightly glanced at,’’ but denied that 
there was any desire to prevent the growth of Memphis. 
He hoped to see Memphis, if possible, more than the 
“Nashville” of the state. He had no doubt that within a 
few years it would be the second town in Tennessee, if not 
the first, for it was already the second in commercial im- 
portance. As for internal improvements, he had already 
stated that he approved “all plans of internal improve- 
ment by the State Governments without oppressive taxa- 
tion), and also by the general government for national 
purposes.” Although injustice had been done, he “would 
not for the world assert that the circumstances of the con- 


’National Banner and Nashville Whig, October 6, 1834. 
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templated roads, probably, passing through the towns of 
Memphis and Tuscumbia, had the least effect in forming 
their opinions.” 

The Alabamian stated that its opinions had been based 
on practical data and that about one-third of the line was 
in successful operation yielding the stockholders fifteen to 
twenty per cent on investments.?®" 

A few days later the Banner, warning the people of the 
South and West that their trade was about to be diverted to 
the eastern cities, was advocating the construction of a 
good macadamized turnpike or a railroad from Nashville 
to some point on the Mississippi River—Randolph or Mem- 
phis. Such a road would shorten the distance from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans and furnish a means of transportation 
when the water was too low for communication with that 
important and growing section of the state—the Western 
District.38 


MATTER BEFORE U. S. CONGRESS. 


Meanwhile, General Gaines, undaunted by adverse criti- 
cism, continued his agitation for railroads as a means of 
defense. On February 20, 1835, he sent to Congress a 
“System of Defence,” which proposed railroad connections: 
1. From Lexington, Kentucky, through Ohio to Buffalo, 
with a branch from the Ohio River at or near Maysville to 
Detroit, and another by Pittsburg to the St. Lawrence 
River at St. Regis; 2. from Memphis through Middle and 
East Tennessee, Virginia, and Maryland, there to unite 
with the railroad leading through Pennsylvania and New 
York, and those of the New England States, with a branch 
from Finncastle to Richmond; 3. from Memphis through 
north Mississippi and Alabama, to Savannah, Georgia, with 
a branch through South Carolina and North Carolina to 
Fayetteville and Newbern or Wilmington, North Carolina, 
with another branch from Macon or Milledgeville to Darien 
or St. Mary’s, Georgia, and St. Augustine; 4. from Louis- 
ville via Nashville to Mobile and Pensacola, with a branch 
to Tallahassee, Florida; 5. from Memphis to the head 
waters of the Sabine, with a branch up the valley of the 
Red River to Fort Towson, with another branch from Little 
Rock up the valley of the Arkansas River to Fort Smith or 
Fort Gibson.®® 


“National Banner and Nashville Whig, November 7, 1834. 
38Ibid., November 19, 1834. 
House Exec. Doc., 25 Cong., 2 sess., Doc. $11, p. 16. 
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LEGISLATURE OF TENNESSEE. 


On November 10, 1835, General Gaines sent to the state 
legislature Colonel Long’s report on the proposed railroad 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. In the letter accom- 
panying the report, he stated that Memphis had been taken 
as the central point of the valley of the Mississippi and 
that no other place on the Mississippi combined so many 
advantages for the speedy and cheap concentration of all 
the elements of force and supply. Gaines’ plan for finan- 
cing the railroad was stated thus: 


“TI have deemed it more than probable that our Federal Govern- 
ment would either provide for the construction of the work from the 
west to the east end of the state, as an essential appendage to the 
fortification on the sea-board of Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; or that some liberal provision would soon be made by Congress, 
in codperation with the states of Virginia and Tennessee for giving 
pecuniary aid to such companies as would be certain, if properly 
encouraged, to construct the work.” 


Railroads which could transport 100,000 Kentuckians or 
Tennesseans to the coast twenty-seven days sooner than they 
could be transported by the “miserable roads” would con- 
tribute more—in the estimation of General Gaines—to the 
national defense than “. . . . all the fortifications that 
have been or can be constructed.” He estimated also that 
within two years after completion, the roads would produce 
a revenue of twelve to fifteen per cent, that the value of 
the real estate of Tennessee would be increased nearly one 
hundred per cent, and that the people of Tennessee would 
save $2,000,000 on the expense of maintaining wagons and 
teams.*° 


AGAIN BEFORE CONGRESS. 


In February, 1838, Gaines sent to Congress a more elab- 
orate plan of defense of the western frontier. This plan 
provided for eleven military posts between the Sabine River 
and Lake Superior. ‘In reference to the military roads 
from the interior settlement to the frontier posts, all should 
be railroads; with steam power applied to vehicles of land 
transportation, and be constructed by the troops in periods 
of peace.”’ There were to be two main roads: one from 
Memphis to the Sabine and one from St. Louis to Fort 
Gibson. The Tennessee and Texas road should have three 
branches; the other road should have two. General Gaines 
proposed that he should direct the work, for if his junior 


“House Jour., Tenn. Gen. Assemb., 2lst Assemb., Ist sess., 1835-6, pp. 229-2388. 
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officers were to be empowered to construct the roads they 
might “expend a million of money, and be engaged upon the 
work for five years and then have it but half completed.” 
As for cost, war with Russia or England would cost more 
money in the first year than all these railroads.*! In Oc- 
tober, 1838, from his headquarters in St. Louis, General 
Gaines sent out a printed circular letter explaining his sys- 
tem of defense and giving a diagram of the proposed rail- 
roads. On January 22, 1839, a similar letter, also printed, 
was sent to the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans.*” 
By 1840 Gaines was advocating that Congress provide 
for the construction, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, of one great system of railroads which 
would unite all sections of the United States with the 
frontier. The roads when completed should be given over 
to the states to hold forever. The cost of the entire system 
was estimated at $64,000,000. The object of Gaines was 
to employ means of defense so effectively as to convince the 
neighbors of the United States that “honesty is the best 
policy, and that defeat must attend their every act of inva- 
sion; and thus to direct the elements of war to the attain- 
ment of peace on earth and good will towards men.’’** 


JACKSON AND MADISON COUNTY. 


While General Gaines was trying to make Memphis the 
railroad center of West Tennessee and of the Mississippi 
Valley, the town of Jackson was making plans for a railroad 
connection with the Mississippi. General Gaines was inter- 
ested in this project also. It appears, however, that there 
was a difference of opinion between Gaines and citizens of 
Jackson‘4+—probably as to whether Memphis or Randolph 
should be the western terminus of the road. 

In August, 1836, citizens of Madison County were urging 
that the Legislature adopt a more efficient system of internal 
improvement. Since Congress had passed an act which 
provided for the distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the states, an amount exceeding $1,000.00 was expected to 
be deposited in the treasury of Tennessee.?® The people of 
Jackson, and other sections of Tennessee as well, were ad- 
vocating that this fund should be spent on schools and 
internal improvements. William Armour, of Jackson, took 


"House Doc., 25 Cong., 2 sess., Doc. 311, p. 16. 
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48Senate Doc., 26 Cong., 1 sess., Doc. 256, pp. 1-26. 
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an active part in the agitation for internal improvements. 
He seemed to think, however, that $1,000,000 would be 
inadequate for even one railroad, for he suggested that a 
committee be appointed to report upon the practicability 
of borrowing $10,000,000 in Europe for the construction 
of a railroad passing from east to west through the center 
of the state.*® The following year Armour and Milton 
Brown were advocating state construction and ownership 
of internal improvements. Their opposition to private 
companies was based on the fact that “. . . the only thing 
they can look to is the toll at the gates.’’*" 

By this time, according to Austin Miller, of Bolivar, the 
people about Jackson were so eager for railroads that the 
executive of the State was a matter of secondary considera- 
tion to them. They believed that a railroad would make 
town lots—which at that time were practically worthless— 
worth a fortune. They would vote for any candidate who 
would “go for borrowing millions upon the faith of the 
State.”’ In fact, General A. B. Bradford of Jackson was be- 
ing considered as a possible candidate.*® 


STATE AID 


Agitation for railroads was not confined to West Tennes- 
see. As early as 1830 there was a movement throughout 
the state in favor of internal improvements. By 1834 there 
was a general feeling that the state should furnish at least 
a part of the funds required for the construction of rail- 
roads and turnpikes. The constitution adopted that year 
directed that an effective system of internal improvements 
be established. The state granted very little aid, however, 
before 1836. On February 19, 1836, the legislature passed 
an act providing that after two-thirds of the capital stock 
of any internal improvement company had; been subscribed, 
the governor should subscribe for the remaining stock on 
behalf of the state and issue bonds to the company. These 
bonds bearing an interest of five and one-quarter per cent 
were to be payable twenty-five years from the date of issue. 
The governor was to appoint as many directors as the stock 
subscribed should entitle the state to have in the company. 
These directors should have the same power and authority 
as directors elected by the other stockholders.* 

On December 5, 1837, the Southwestern Rail Road Bank 


“sNashville Republican, October 18, 1835. 
“The Truth Teller (Jackson), quoted in The Union (Nashville), May 2, 1837. 
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was chartered. The charter of this bank provided that for 
every $100 share in the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charles- 
ton Rail Road the stockholders were entitled to a share of 
$50 in the bank until the stock of the railroad should reach 
$12,000,000. The bank was not to be responsible for the 
failure of the railroad, but the railroad company would be 
held responsible if the bank should fail.°° According to 
Governor Polk, this bank was the only bank of the state 
not suspended in 1841.°! Yet in spite of its apparent suc- 
cess, it could not survive the failure of the railroad.®*? The 
Bank of Tennessee, chartered January 19, 1838, was in- 
tended ‘*. . . to raise a fund for internal improvement and 
to aid in a system of education,” but it was also a failure.** 


Too MANY APPLICATIONS FOR AID 


State aid for internal improvements was increased to 
one-half the capital stock in 1839, but not more than $4,- 
000,000 were to be used for this purpose. So many com- 
panies applied for aid that twice that sum would have been 
insufficient to satisfy the demands. Consequently, in 1840 
the legislature repealed all laws permitting the Governor 
of Tennessee to subscribe on behalf of the state for stock 
in internal improvement companies.*4 An _ investigation 
was ordered to determine whether companies receiving state 
aid were complying with the law. As a result many com- 
panies were forced to surrender their charters. 

Since the state debt became a problem in the early forties, 
the legislature found it necessary to devote its energies to 
the formulation of a plan which would preserve the faith 
and credit of the State and would avoid the reduction of 
the common school funds. No new system of state aid for 
internal improvements was adopted before 1845.°° 

While Tennessee was experimenting with various plans 
for works of internal improvement, charters were granted 
to many railroad companies. Seven of these were to con- 
struct railroads in West Tennessee. 


THE MEMPHIS RAIL ROAD COMPANY 


On December 17, 1831, the Memphis Rail Road Company 
was chartered to extend a railroad ‘“* . . . from some con- 
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venient and eligible point within the corporation limits of 
the town of Memphis, to some convenient point on the di- 
viding line of the States of Mississippi and Tennessee in 
the direction of the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River 
in the State of Alabama.’’ The charter provided for adver- 
tisement in Memphis, Boston, Huntsville, Nashville, Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and New York three 
months before the opening of the books for subscriptions. 
The company was to be allowed to collect any sum not ex- 
ceeding the following rates: six cents per mile for every 
person including customary traveling baggage; one cent 
per mile for every bale of cotton; four cents per mile for 
every thousand pounds of bread stuffs and all other produc- 
tions, both mineral and agricultural, which might be found 
or grown in Tennessee or in any of the states or territories 
of the United States; six cents per mile for every thousand 
pounds of ‘all other wares and merchandise of what kind 
and description soever.”’ 

The capital stock was set at 6,000 shares of $100 each, 
but as soon as 3,000 shares had been subscribed with a pay- 
ment of $2.50 on each share, the company was to be a cor- 
porate body. In order to maintain its corporate existence, 
however, the company must begin the railroad within six 
years after January 1, 1832, and complete it within nine 
years thereafter. After the completion of the road the 
charter should extend ninety-nine years, at the end of which 
time it could be renewed.*® 

In spite of the rather elaborate provisions of its charter, 
the Memphis Rail Road could not survive the year 1832 
which brought to Tennessee a financial crash, a presidential 
election, and an epidemic of cholera.®*’ The idea of such 
a road was not abandoned, however, for in 1833 the com- 
pany was given a more pretentious name—the Atlantic and 
Mississippi Rail Road Company.*® 

General Gaines worked faithfully to secure funds for this 
company, but was unsuccessful. The report of Colonel Long 
which Gaines hoped would convince Congress of the na- 
ty character of the road was read and laid upon the 
table.°® 


GEORGIA REJECTS 


Governor Lumpkin of Georgia, when approached on the 
subject of connection with Charleston by way of North 
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Georgia, refused to grant aid unless Gaines would adopt a 
route through central Alabama and Georgia to Savannah. 
Since Gaines adhered to his original plan, Georgia prom- 
ised no aid even though four counties of that state approved 
the project and appointed a committee to give aid to the 
surveyors. 

The proposed connection with Charleston had the ardent 
support of John C. Calhoun, who, in opposition to Robert 
Y. Hayne, was agitating a railroad from Charleston to the 
Tennessee River. On November 24, 1835, Calhoun proposed 
to William Dawson, Congressman-elect from Georgia, that 
he take the lead in securing the distribution of the surplus 
revenue. He pointed out that South Carolina and Georgia 
had equal interest in the extension of the Athens Rail Road 
to the Mississippi opposite the mouth of the Missouri, with 
branches to connect with the projected road from Mont- 
gomery and Pensacola and the projected road from Mem- 
phis. These roads, he believed, “. . . would make Georgia 
and Carolina the commercial center of the Union. . . .’8! 

All of Calhoun’s arguments were not sufficient, however, 
to persuade Georgia that it would be to the advantage of 
that state to direct the commerce of the Mississippi Valley 
to Charleston at the expense of Savannah. As a result of 
the attitude of Georgia and the lack of funds for construc- 
tion of the railroad, the Atlantic and Mississippi Rail Road 
Company forfeited its charter.® 


LAGRANGE AND MEMPHIS RAIL ROAD 


Meanwhile, in 1885, the LaGrange and Memphis Rail 
Road Company, of which Eastin Morris was president and 
George W. Adams was secretary, had obtained a charter 
for a railroad from La Grange to Memphis with a branch 
road to Bolivar, provided the branch should be financed by 
citizens of Hardeman and Fayette counties east of La 
Grange. The capital stock was to be $300,000. Transpor- 
tation was to begin as soon as five miles of the road should 
be completed.® 

By May 4, 1836, two-thirds of the capital stock had been 
subscribed. In accordance with the Internal Improvement 
Act of February 19, Governor Cannon subscribed $125,000, 
on behalf of the state, for the remaining capital stock.* 
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Construction was begun at Memphis. In August, 1838, C. 
Michie, president of the company, stated that the whole 
road was under contract to be completed in 1889. In De- 
cember he was asking Governor Cannon to use his influence 
with the governor and legislature of Mississippi to secure 
permission for the extension of the road through Missis- 
sippi to the Alabama line.®* The following year suits were 
being instituted against defaulting stockholders.® 


FORT PICKERING BRANCH 


In 1840 John C. McLemore devised a scheme to establish 
a town at Fort Pickering and at the same time to provide 
funds for the railroads. He proposed to grant the La 
Grange and Memphis Company one-half of the proceeds of 
the sale of lots in Fort Pickering. In return the railroad 
company was to build a branch road terminating at Fort 
Pickering.® 

Two years later, on April 1, 1842, the Memphis Enquirer 
contained the following item of news: “On Tuesday last 
many of our citizens, a great portion of whom never before 
saw the like, witnessed the departure of Cars propelled by 
steam, from the Depot of the La Grange and Memphis Rail 
Road. About 60 persons took an excursion of 4 and 1-2 
miles from the city and back.’’®® On May 6, the Fort Pick- 
ering American Eagle announced a “Pleasant Excursion” 
of about six miles. Leaving Memphis at 3 o’clock, the cars 
were to go out about six miles, and to return “in time for 
an early supper.” The American Eagle advised everyone 
to take advantage of this opportunity, saying, ‘‘As riding 
in a rail road car is the surest way we know of enjoying 
the fresh and invigorating country air, and a little the neat- 
est way of bothering those tiny pests, though tall annoyers 
—the musquetoes [sic] we advise all, both ‘ladye fair’ and 
‘gentleman true’ to try it. Tickets going and returning, 
both included, are set at 50 cents. Cheap enough, truly.’ 


AFFAIRS OF THE FORT PICKERING ROAD EXAMINED. 


By 1844 Governor Cannon was investigating the affairs 
of the company. A report sent to him by Eastin Morris 


7 eee to Cannon, August 27, 1838, Ms. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee State 
ibrary 

6Michie to Cannon, December 4, 1838, in ibid. 

eTWilliams, op. cit., 172. 

687 bid., 173. 

Republican Banner (Nashville), April 15, 1842. 

~American Eagle (Fort Pickering), May 6, 1842. 
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shows that the state had subscribed $250,000 for stock in 
the La Grange and Memphis Rail Road and that $216,250 of 
the sum had been paid in. The amount paid in by indi- 
vidual stockholders was $226,398.92. From the sale of 
Fort Pickering lots, the receipts were $52,151.52. The sale 
of the 431 lots owned as joint property with McLemore was 
expected to add $43,100 to the funds of the railroad com- 
pany. In addition to these assets the company owned ninety 
lots bought from McLemore for the sum of $25,000. 

Yet by February, 1844, there were unsatisfield judgments 
against the company to the amount of $40,000 and “ 
most of them were enjoined at the instance of the State of 
Tennessee.”’ The work on the main road had been suspend- 
ed for some time and cars could not run on the six miles 
of the road then completed, for “ . . . the Sheriff of Shelby 
County became alarmed and forbid the use of the timber, 
Iron, Locomotive Cars, etc. . . .” and had under his con- 
trol the engine, two passenger cars and nine “burthen cars” 
—the entire equipment of the road. An effort had been 
made to compromise by a mortgage or trust on Fort Pick- 
ering and other property, but without success. Morris 
stated that but for the action of the sheriff the company 
would have had cars running the entire season from Mem- 
phis to Colonel White’s, a distance of ten miles. Cars ran 
occasionally under the direction of the Sheriff Fowler out 
to the turning tables six miles from Memphis. The iron 
was partially spiked down about two miles farther.” 

Though a sale of lots and a sale of scrip had failed to in- 
crease the stock of the railroad, the company still expected 
to realize a considerable sum from the sale of the remainder 
of the Pickering property.’? Instead of selling the prop- 
erty, the company was soon paying debts with deeds to 
town lots. Creditors who refused to accept lots were sell- 
ing the property of the railroad at auction.“ The governor, 
when appealed to for $18,000 in state bonds, refused to 
issue them.” 


REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON STATE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


On June 138, 1845, the committee which had been appoint- 
ed in 1840 to investigate the affairs of the internal improve- 


oa tas to Jones, February, 1844; MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee State 
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iam to Jones, April 22, 1844; MS. in Governor’s Papers, Tennessee State 
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7Moons [General Agent] to Jones, April 6, 1844; MS. in Governor’s Papers, 
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ment companies of the state reported the defalcation of the 
Memphis and La Grange Rail Road Company as $48,298.31. 
The embarrassment of the company was attributed “in a 
great degree, to the unreasonable amount paid for engineer- 
ing, salaries, etc., etc., to the deficit of the individual stock- 
holders, and the amount of company funds abstracted for 
purposes of individual speculation.” The company had in- 
vested $32,270 in Fort Pickering lots, $2,674 in stock in 
Pickering House, and $20,000 in the Pickering branch road 
—a total of $54,944. The committee had reached the con- 
clusion that the officers of the company did not contemplate 
the completion of the road. They were sustained in their 
conclusion by the fact that the representatives from the 
immediate vicinity of the road had asked for and obtained a 
charter for a turnpike road from La Grange to Memphis.” 


THE WESTERN RAIL ROAD COMPANY 


Meanwhile, on November 14, 1833, the Western Rail Road 
Company had been chartered to build a railroad from ‘“‘the 
town of Jackson in the county of Madison” along the most 
practicable route to the Mississippi River. The capital 
stock was to be $500,000. If the stock should be over- 
subscribed, it might be increased to cover the subscriptions 
provided they should not exceed one million of dollars in the 
whole. The road of as many tracks as necessary should be 
completed within five years.7* For the survey of this road 
the Legislature appropriated five hundred dollars.” 

The planters, however, failed to subscribe with sufficient 
liberality. Consequently by January, 1837, the Truth Teller 
announced the failure of the road, saying: “Its enemies, in 
the bitterness of Jealousy called it ‘the road to ruin,’ but in 
defiance of their ‘wise saws and modern instances,’ it be- 
came the road to nothing. One fifth of the capital stock of 
our Road has been annually lost for the want of rapid trans- 
portation.’’78 

The Western Rail Road Company was revived in 1838 
under the name of Jackson and Mississippi Central Rail 
Road Company to build a road from Jackson to the Missis- 
sippi at or near Randolph, Fulton, or Ashport.”? The plant- 
ers must have been more liberal than they were in 1837, for 


vie of the Internal Improvement Committee [of Tennessee]; MS. in Tenn. 
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practically all of the necessary capital stock was subscribed 
by citizens of Madison County. The stockholders held their 
first meeting on April 8, 1839.8° Apparently, their enthusi- 
asm waned, for the Jackson and Mississippi Central Rail 
Road also became a “road to nothing.” 


PARIS, RANDOLPH RAIL ROAD COMPANY 


After Memphis and La Grange had, been agitating rail- 
roads for about five years, an attempt was made to connect 
Paris with the Mississippi. In 1836, almost immediately 
after the passage of the Internal Improvement Act, the state 
legislature passed an act chartering the Paris, Randolph 
Rail Road Company. The company was to have power to 
construct as speedily as their means would permit “a rail 
road with one or more tracks, to be used with steam, ani- 
mal, or any power. . .”” The company, when formed, should 
have corporate existence in perpetuity. The same act pro- 
vided that a railroad might be extended “from Paris to the 
mouth of Sandy, of the Tennessee River’ and that the same 
road might also be extended from Paris to the Kentucky 
line, in the direction of Mill’s Point on the Mississippi. The 
capital stock was to be one million dollars. The company 
was made “a body politic and corporate, by the name and 
title of the Paris and Mississippi Rail Road Company.’’®! 


INTEREST LOST IN RAILROADS 


Both of these railroads were paper affairs as were all the 
other early railroads of West Tennessee—with the excep- 
tion of the La Grange and Memphis. Only eight miles of 
that road were constructed and work was practically sus- 
pended after 1842. No further attempt was made to build 
railroads in West Tennessee before 1845, for by 1840 that 
section was more deeply interested in national and state 
affairs than in internal improvements. The subjects of 
discussion were the National Bank, the Bank of Tennessee, 
and, in 1844, the slavery issue. The question of internal 
improvements at the expense of the national government, 
though opposed by the Democrats, was a minor issue. The 
most important question was whether the Whigs or the 
Democrats would carry the State. 

Before the excitement of the campaign of 1840 had sub- 
sided plans were being made for 1844. On December 10, 
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1840, the Democrats issued a circular announcing a plan 
of organization for the next year. Then the Whigs organ- 
ized the entire state into political districts, made lists of the 
voters in each district, turned over the doubtful to Whig 
friends or neighbors to persuade into voting the Whig 
ticket, and designated certain individuals in each district to 
see that the maimed, the halt, and the blind were taken to 
the polls.8* Feeling between the two parties ran high espe- 
cially in West Tennessee where the Whigs had a large ma- 
jority.*> Consequently, during the years 1840 to 1845 poli- 
tics so completely absorbed the attention of the people of 
West Tennessee that when railroads again became a topic 
of discussion in 1845, the initiative was taken by a neigh- 
boring state. 


Martin, Tenn. 


&Phelan, op. cit., 857-445. 
SWilliams, op. cit., 271-279. 
&Sioussat, op. cit., 77-80. 


THE OLD CARTER HOUSE AT 
FRANKLIN, TENN.* 


WILL SPENCER MCGANN 


In these clear afternoons of vivid spring, the old house 
might be said to drowse, half asleep. Almost one would 
say it nods, like an aged man basking in the grateful 
warmth. An ancient mansion, languid, somnolent, dream- 
ing dreams of its lusty youth, more than a century ago. 
Such old dwellings have a real consciousness; they absorb 
some portion of each of the lives they have sheltered. They 
hold within themselves, invisible, but no less real, a mosaic 
of memories formed with the loves and hatreds, the pas- 
sions and emotions, the spiritual and psychic aura thrown 
off by the souls who have dwelt within them. 

Dreams. Dreams of that day, way back yonder in the 
past, when young Fountain Branch Carter, of the Fairfax, 
Va., Carters, suh, riding into Abram Maury’s new town of 
Franklin from his farm in Waddell’s Hollow to the South, 
drew rein on the brow of a gentle declivity sloping down 
to the congeries of buildings marking the village. We may 
imagine that he said, as he surveyed the lovely prospect of 
level fields and clustering woodlands, ‘‘This looks good to 
me. I'll sell out and move to town.” 

A thrifty and a prudent young fellow, this Fountain 
Branch Carter, of the Virginia Carters. Only thirty-three, 
but owner already of much acreage, goodly household gear, 
a flock of slaves and a comfortable amount of good, hard 
cash. This was in 18380. Franklin was an infant, as towns 
go, but a lusty infant. It was already kicking at its swad- 
dling clothes—it was only thirty-one years of age—and 
what is now a closely built-up section toward the south 
was virgin field and thicket. But young Fount Carter had 
vision and imagination. He could close his eyes and visual- 
ize the town expanding, spreading, creeping toward the 
ultimate; absorbing the wilderness into itself, to people it 
with the little, intimate communities that men call homes. 
Fount Carter put his faith and his dollars into one scale of 
the pan. In the other, he put two hundred acres of virgin 
soil. The scales balanced. 

The new house was reared. Built of brick formed on 
the premises, on a stone parapet foundation, and roofed 


*By permission of The Open Trails, Nashville, June, 19338. 
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with hand-split cedar shingles that it took fifty years of 
weather to damage. Those brick, today they stand, firm 
and hard, welded together by the old mortar that still holds 
as tenaciously as it did a century ago. Our best products 
of modern industry cannot excel the ancient material formed 
and assembled by the labor of slave artisans three genera- 
tions back. 

Well, the new home was finished, and Fount Carter 
moved his family and his household goods in. Life went 
on as before. The new house was plenty commodious. Two 
big rooms and a dividing hallway downstairs, and the same 
arrangement above. The house faced the turnpike, toward 
the east. A long frame “L”’ ran back from the north end. 
Under the lower floor there was a mighty cellar, the full 
extent of the building. This cellar proved most comforting 
one November day, thirty-four years later. Out in the yard 
at the south end, and a little back from the line, stood a 
brick smokehouse. You see a picture of it elsewhere in 
this story. It looks as if it had the smallpox. That’s where 
Yankee lead riddled it that same crimson day in November, 
back in 1864. 

The family grew. Eight sons and four daughters came, 
one by one, to make the house resound with their voices, 
their play, their work. The house was stretching on 
towards a comfortable middle age by now—a jolly house 
it was those days. Plenty of company. Plenty of life and 
activity. Houses like that are kept vigorous in youth, 
serene in middle years. Such life lays down strata of memo- 
ries which, later, when the silence falls about them, they 
can fondle and sift and dwell upon, finding in each handful 
of dust the faint fragrance of recollections—the Twilight 
of the Past. 


Memories! Old houses, old men—and memories! 


The years slipped by. King Cotton reached an arm from 
further South, and touched Tennessee. The neighbors be- 
gan to need a gin to handle their crops. Fount Carter built 
a gin across the pike, back in his field. Busy times, then, 
when the colored boys gee-hawed their mules, with the big 
wagons piled high with cotton, up to the gin house door. 
Lots of fun for the boys—cracking jokes, singing songs, 
dancing breakdowns, until the load was ready, and it was 
time to gee-haw their jugheads out through the big gate 
and rumble homeward. White, all fluffy white, that gin 
was, those days. Crimson—a dreadful crimson, later. 

Came eighteen sixty-one. A big gun went off in 
Charleston, South “Ca’lina,” one chilly morning in April, 
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and the peace of a continent was shattered. All through 
the Southland there was a flutter of flags, a rattle of sabres, 
a clatter of impatient horses’ hoofs. War! Prideful, glori- 
ous war, to preserve the honor of the mother land. The 
Carter boys were among the first to go. They had Revo- 
lutionary blood in them. The tang of Mexican powder 
smoke was there, too. Moscow Branch Carter went as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the famous Twentieth Tennessee. 
Francis Wadkins Carter joined another outfit. Theodoric 
—he was twenty years old—could not be kept back. The 
highfalutin’ name could not stick, of course. He was “Tod” 
Carter, just as Francis Wadkins was “Wad.” In sixty-one 
he left home. In sixty-four he came back, for the first— 
and last—time. 

There was fighting—fighting everywhere, it seemed. 
The proud days of Bull Run, of Chancellorsville, of Chicka- 
mauga. The South was winning. Hoo-ray-a-ay! Then the 
tide turned. Vicksburg, Atlanta! Sherman drew a line of 
blood and fire across the South. In the North, Lee was 
fencing with Grant before Richmond. Rapier against 
Hammer, the Rapier foiling the Hammer for days and 
weeks. Hood came marching northward into Tennessee, 
heading toward Franklin. The Federals did not believe 
he would attack, for they had strongly fortified the ground 
to the South, just beyond where the Carter house stood. One 
of their generals, Cox, had his headquarters in the house. 
He said to the apprehensive neighborhood: 


“Don’t worry. Hood will never attack works like ours. 
It would be suicide.” 


But Hood did attack. On the afternoon of November 
30, 1864, his lean and ragged veterans poured over Win- 
stead’s Hill to the South, like a pack of eager, yelping 
hounds. Fearlessly they hurled themselves against earthen 
ridges topped by headlogs, behind which men in blue calmly 
reaped them with a sickle of flame. Again and again the 
ragged gray lines moved forward to where the long piles 
of earth were a level sheet of spouting rifle fire, punctuated 
by cannon blasts. Minieballs, grape, canister, shrapnel. 
The Yanks gave the Rebs all they had. The Rebs took it, 
and came back for more. 

Fountain Branch Carter was sixty-four—too old to go 
a-soldiering. He was at home, with the remainder of his 
family and some neighbors. All sought shelter in that God- 
blessed big cellar, behind its deep stone parapet wall. Over- 
head and all around Hell raved and screeched and thun- 
dered. Two members of that group of refugees still sur- 
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vive—Hugh Carter, and Mrs. George Nichol. Not to this 
day have they forgotten the hours spent down there, listen- 
ing shudderingly as death stalked abroad and shook the 
earth beneath his feet. 

I have said that Tod Carter, leaving home to join the 
army in 1861, came back for the first—and last—time in 
1864. Here is the story of how he came home: 


Tod had won a captaincy. Then the Yankees caught 
him, and sent him North as a prisoner. They started him 
North, that is, but Tod had other ideas. On the way, he 
went through a train window feet foremost, and turned up, 
months later at Memphis. He had done the impossible. He 
had traveled through a thousand miles of enemy territory 
without being caught. From Memphis he went to join 
Hood’s army, and came North with it to Tennessee. He 
was acting aide-de-camp when the army arrived at Frank- 
lin. He might have kept out of the fight with no loss of 
prestige. 

“Tod, keep out of this,” another officer urged him. “No 
need for you to risk your life in this battle.” And Tod 
Carter, of the Virginia Carters, suh, replied: 

“Me keep out—and the fight right at my front door? 
I reckon not.”’ 

You see, he hadn’t been home since 1861. Hadn’t seen 
a soul of his kinfolks since he joined the army. His daddy 
lived right in that red brick house yonder by the side of 
the turnpike. So, Tod, on his big white horse, rode into 
the mouth of Hell. 

Late that night, after the firing was over, they found 
him some two hundred yards from his home. I hate to 
think how many bullets had found their billets in him. They 
carried him to his home, and, next day, they buried him. 
And so, Tod Carter came home, for the first—and last— 
time since he left in sixty-one. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the brick smokehouse and 
its bullet-spotted side. Next to it, in the yard, stood a small 
frame office. After the battle, a hundred and ninety-six 
shot holes were in its planks. And the gable end of the 
residence next to the battlefield was so riddled that it had 
to be torn down and rebuilt. 

The last line of breastworks came very close up to the 
south yard fence, leaving a space of some forty feet. In 
that space lay sixty-five dead Federal soldiers. They had 
been driven from shelter by a desperate charge of the Con- 
federates, and killed as they ran. Just beyond the office 
wall was a well, with a windlass. The morning after the 
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battle, the well curb stood literally shoe-mouth deep in clot- 
ted blood. The wounded had crawled there during the night 
in their agony of thirst. One fortunate soldier was 
sprawled, dead, on the front steps of the residence. 

The cotton gin was just in the rear of the last line of 
works across the pike. It was sieved with bullet holes, and 
the ground around it soaked with blood and littered with 
dead and Confederate dead were piled in places wounded. 
In front of the works, to the crest of the parapet—but this 
is not to be a tale of the Battle of Franklin. It has already 
been told too often and well. 

And now the old Carter house dreams as it drowses in 
the sweet spring sunshine. It dreams of frolic and laughter, 
the voices of children, the busy hum of domestic industry, 
the stir and bustle of the growing town, creeping nearer 
as the years flee. Peace, prosperity, contentment. Now 
thunder, wrath, destruction, annihilation. Then, again 
peace; new children’s chatter and laughter, as new Carters 
came along in a second generation. 

Now, it is the Carter house no longer. Other owners 
possess it. 

Modern civilization and progress has demanded that this 
time-honored relic be improved. A front portico has been 
added. Dormer windows have been cut in the roof and 
other modern improvements added here and there. But 
withal the memories that troop forever about this ancient 
relic are memories that cannot be disguised by the demands 
of progress. 

Behind those staunch walls still pulses that something 
known as tradition which casts an aura over the place and 
lends an illustrious dignity which time and progress have 
not been able to eradicate. 

Franklin, Tennessee. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AS SEEN BY A 
BRITISH TRAVELER IN 1837 


JAMES WELCH PATTON 


The late Vernon Louis Parrington, writing of the life 
and times of the eccentric Davy Crockett in his brilliant 
and critical Main Currents in American Thought, expressed 
the opinion that “an honest picture of the Tennessee 
democracy in its native habitat would reveal few idyllic 
features.”! Such a picture has been preserved from the 
pen of a noted British traveler, George William Feather- 
stonhaugh, who traversed a considerable portion of the 
length of the Tennessee River in 1837. In view of the 
attention that is being centered upon the Tennessee Valley 
and its remarkable potentialities at the present time, it may 
be of interest to know something of the manner in which 
this region impressed a cultivated English observer and 
critic nearly a hundred years ago. 

George William Featherstonhaugh (1780-1866) was an 
English author, traveler, and geographer who spent the 
early part of his life in travel in the western part of the 
United States, in the southern states, and in the Canadian 
Northwest. In 1834 and again in 1835 he was employed 
by the United States war department in making geological 
surveys of the region now included in the states of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota.2, On account of his extensive 
knowledge of the country he was appointed by the British 
Government as a commissioner to establish the northern 
boundary of the United States under the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty in 1842, and for the successful execution of this task 
he was rewarded with a position in the British foreign 
service, being assigned to the department of Calvados and 
Seine in France where he served as consul until his death 
at Havre in 1866.? 

In addition to his services for the British and American 
governments, Featherstonhaugh found time while in the 


1Parrington, Vernon Louis, Main Currents in American Thought, 3 vols. (New 
York, 1927-30), Vol. II, p. 178. 


*The results of these surveys were incorporated in three reports and published 
by order of Congress: Geological Report of the Elevated Country Between the 
Missouri and Red Rivers (Washington, 1835); Geological Reconnaissance in 1835 
to Coteau de Prairie (Washington, 1836); Geology of Green Bay and Wisconsin 
(Washington, 1236). 

3It was an interesting coincidence that in his position as consul at Havre, 
Featherstonhaugh aided, in 1848, in the escape of the dethroned Louis Philippe, 
who had also been at one time a traveler in Tennessee. 
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United States to contribute two interesting additions to the 
extensive list of books on American travel that were then 
so eagerly read by the British public. His best known work 
of this type, Excursion Through the Slave States (New 
York, 1844), records his experiences and observations on a 
journey made in 1834 through the southern states to the 
frontiers of Mexico. In 1837 he projected a similar excur- 
sion to the country watered by the principal tributaries of 
the Mississippi River, selecting a route to these remote 
regions from Washington through the most unfrequented 
districts of the central portion of the United States, so as 
“to be able to acquire the knowledge of many things in- 
teresting both to America and Europe, and see a good deal 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants.” Upon 
reaching Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, however, he found 
that an overland journey that he had planned from there 
to the Missouri River would be impractical at the season, 
and he “therefore at once determined to give the excursion 
up for the present and to employ the remainder of the sum- 
mer in descending the Mississippi, exploring the iron and 
lead region of Missouri a little more, and then finish the 
season amongst the Cherokee Indians, and in the gold region 
of Dahlonega, Georgia.” Proceeding accordingly to St. 
Louis and thence to Paducah he embarked upon a steamer 
which consumed two days in ascending the Tennessee River 
to Tuscumbia, Alabama. Going from that point to Decatur 
by rail, so as to avoid the Muscle Shoals, he took another 
steamer and upon reaching Tennessee landed and spent 
five days in the vicinity of Chattanooga and among the 
Cherokee Indians. In the critical manner characteristic of 
British travelers at the time he recorded these experiences 
in A Canoe Voyage Up the Minnay Sotor, a book which is 
now of considerable rarety and from which those portions 
peered to his passage through Tennessee are here repro- 
uced.4 


July 15.—We were obliged to come to during the night, on account 
of a fog as dense as a cloud. On rising from my mattress at the 
dawn, where, from the extreme heat, I had got but little sleep, I ob- 
served that the other passengers, who were lying around, were sleep- 
ing upon sheets as dirty as tarpaulins. Half a dollar had saved me 
that horror. Quietly rising, I went softly to the washing-place, where 
I not only got the first turn at the clean towel, but had the whole 
locality to myself, with plenty of elbow-room for my ablutions. Thence 
adjourning to the deck, my friend, the steward—who had a most 


4A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, with an account of the lead and copper 
deposits in Wisconsin; of the gold region in the Cherokee Country; and sketches of 
ete rv manners, etc., etc., etc., 2 vols. (London, 1847), Vol. II, pp. 176-1838; 
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remarkable pair of spindle-shanks—got me a tub of water for my 
feet, and the luxury of another towel. Having made myself up for 
the day, I saw my fellow-passengers turn up in succession: two of 
them got my wet towels, and after in vain attempting to find “a dry” 
upon them, went to the door of the boiler, to make them serviceable. 
But these were unsophisticated people, incapable of making them- 
selves unhappy because a towel is not what we call a clean one; it 
suffices for them to be able to accomplish their principal object, which 
is to dry their hands and face. 


One of the passengers told me that he had been lately on board 
a steamer on the Red River, where they allowed them no towels. 
“And how did you manage?” said I. “Why,” replied he, “I washed 
my face with my hands, and when I had dried them in my pantaloons, 
I wiped my face with them.” And I thought it very sensibly done, 
for travelers of his class have seldom but one handkerchief, and that 
they wear around their necks. 

We were now 100 miles from Paducah, the banks of the Tennes- 
see still preserving the same beautiful character, only being a little 
higher, and sloping gracefully down. Here and there, the universal 
wilderness was partially broken in upon by the intruding squatter, 
who, depending upon the sale of wood fuel to the steamers, and upon 
the sale of venison and deer-skins, hardly plants maize enough for 
the support of his family, preferring to take bread in pay for his 
commodities from the passing steamers. For some time the banks 
had consisted entirely of tertiary beds, apparently made from tran- 
quil waters, when a great part of the states of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama were deposited. The catalpa was growing wild, and signs of 
southern: vegetation were increasing. Occasionally I saw strong beds 
of gravel at the water’s edge. 

At half-past seven, we reached a settlement called Point Mason, 
with a plantation on the east side, some old buildings and a house 
for curing tobacco being on the west side. This plant is grown in 
considerable quantities about here, and when cured, is put into hogs- 
heads and shipped for New Orleans. 

A curious instance occurred this morning, of the extreme, insol- 
ence of those uneducated, puffed-up sons of equality sometimes found 
in, steamers, and of their equally extreme meanness when anything 
is to be made by their coming down from their high ropes. The 
steward of this steamer was a disgustedly conceited, long-legged, ill- 
made, cadaverous-looking youth, boiling over with self-importance, 
for no reason but that he was not a negro, and had got a vote. Whilst 
we were at table it was his business to wait upon everybody; he had 
to make the beds, to sweep the floors, and to do the most menial of- 
fices; but when he was upon deck, to shew that he was a being alto- 
gether superior to the negroes who navigated the steamer, he ven- 
tured upon the most intolerable familiarity with the passengers, ut- 
tered the most horrible oaths, indulged in the most extravagant re- 
publican boasting, and seemed to consider himself not only equal to, 
but to be above, every one. Perhaps he was made worse by the court 
many of the passengers paid to him; these, knowing that he had it 
in his power to oblige or disoblige them, and unwilling to secure his 
services by paying for them in gratuities, endeavored to propitiate 
him by mean submissions, courting his notice and encouraging his 
insolence. Boasting that he was equal to “any man on arth,” I was 
saved his familiarity and insolence by bribing his assurance. 

Close to the corner of the floor where I slept, was a small table, 
with an ill-contrived mirror hanging over it, from the corner of which 
was suspended, by a string, an extremely filthy, broken hair-brush, 
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probably contemporary with the steamer. In the morning, when I 
was dressing before the glass, this puppy, to give himself importance 
in the eyes of the other passengers, came and stood between me and 
the glass, seized the brush, and having taken a most approving view 
of his dirty shirt and conceited face, began to labour away at his 
hair. Whilst he was in the midst of his operations, I ordered him, in 
a decided tone, to leave the glass to myself, and to go on deck and 
fill a tub with water for me to wash my feet. I saw that his pride 
was wounded, and he hesitated. “Very well,” I said; “I thought 
such a fellow as you would do anything for money, and if you don’t 
do as I order you, I shall give you nothing when we reach Florence 
to-morrow.” This decided him; and he sneaked off with the big words 
rising in his throat. I told the captain’s wife of this incident in the 
evening, who laughed, and said, “It will do him more good than his 
victuals.” 

Near ten| a. m. we passed Reynoldsburgh,® consisting of one farm- 
house. One of the roads from Nashville to Memphis crossed the Ten- 
nessee here by a ferry, and here we found a steamer called “Walk in 
the Water.” Further on was another road at Kirkman’s Ferry. At 
such places the steamers land groceries, &c. for the villages and set- 
tlements in the interior. At five p. m. we were about 150 miles from 
Paducah, and the channel had narrowed from 800 yards to about 450, 
the banks sloping down. gracefully, and the trees in their freshest 
foliage. Altogether, the scene was very beautiful. The soil was a 
micaceous sand mixed with vegetable loam, and underlaid with strong 
beds of clay, and occasional beds of tertiary limestone. At six p. m. 
we reached Perrysville,, a miserable-looking settlement on the left 
bank, consisting of two or three poor brick houses. There is an 
escarpment of thin, laminated limestone beds here, and the washing 
of the water has removed the seams of softer matter that separated 
them, so that the edges of the lamina appear with grooves between 
them from the top of the escarpment to the water’s edge, whilst, be- 
low the surface of the river, the rock preserves continuously a smooth 
face, affording a curious illustrative proof of the river having worn 
its channel from the top of the calcarious strata to its present level. 
In other places I observed the beds were in the same level. 


July 16.—On awaking, I learnt that we had been steadily going 
on all night, which was very satisfactory, as the affair was begin- 
ning to be monotonous. At five a. m. we came to a small place on 
the left bank, about ten miles below Savannah, in Harding County.’ 
Three women and five children were standing on the bank, looking 
pale and sickly, as if oppressed by fever and ague: one of the females 
was smoking a pipe, with a wretched-looking baby in her arms; near 
them were two men and a boy, all dismal-looking objects. An Arcadia 
of yellow fever, and Corydons and Daphnes living upon calomel and 
whiskey! Unfortunate children, issued into such wretchedness as 
awaits them in an existence devoid of the smallest hope of comfort 
or respectability! Heavy beds of blue clay and ferruginous sands, 
with stout lignites, began now to prevail, and probably extend to the 
Mississippi. 


SReynoldsburg was at one time the county seat of Humphreys County, but it 
has long since passed out of existence as a town, nothing now remaining but the 
old court house. 

*Perryville, established in 1821, was originally the county seat of Perry County. 
When the county was divided in 1845 into Decatur and Perry counties the county 
seat of the latter was moved to Harrisburg, and in 1948 to Linden. 

*Hardin County. The village was probably Saltillo. 
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Near eight a. m. we passed the village of Savannah, at some dis- 
tance from the right bank. I saw also a large brick house, pleasantly 
situated on an eminence, with some fields of maize planted around. 
The Tennessee, which for the first 150 miles had preserved a nearly 
north and south course, governed by the bluffs of silurian limestone, 
had been some time meandering almost amongst the tertiary beds. 
For a few miles it divides the states of Mississippi and Alabama. The 
further we went south, the language and the state of the people, be- 
came, it seemed to me, more degraded. The people at the wood-yards 
had a peculiar set of slang phrases, larded with the direst execrations, 
occurring about as frequently as commas and other punctuations do 
in printed books. It was perfectly frightful to hear them speak. 

Soon after four p. m. we passed a place called Waterloo,’ consist- 
ing of a few ruinous-looking framed buildings on the right bank. 
Betwixt this place, with its illustrious name, and the Mississippi, 
there is a similar monument erected to Bolivar.’ Moscow,” a little 
south of this last, has not been complimented quite so much, having 
only one tenement. This is quite the American taste, for in creating 
the new towns and counties, which speculators endeavor to force into 
notice, there is scarcely a conspicuous name in the annals of human- 
ity which they have not pressed into their service and which is not 
displayed upon their maps. I once asked a magniloquent young fel- 
low why they called a lone house which we saw, Palmyra," when 
he answered, “Stranger, I don’t know no more than you, but I ex- 
pect it likely that Jackson gave the British a most complete whipping 
there.” This singular mixture of ignorance, impudence, and bom- 
bast, drawn in genuine draughts from the school of “Ancient Pistol,” 
is unknown in any other part of the world, and certainly it is exceed- 
ingly amusing to hear some of these fellows “let their steam off.” 
Equally certain is it that these wholesale whippers of men are very 
easily whipped themselves, for upon more than one occasion I have 
found that they relied upon big words, and gave it up when they 
would not do. 

‘The river south of Waterloo acquires its first breadth of about 800 
yards, the banks become more elevated, and greatly improve in beauty. 
About five p. m. we came up with some pretty islands in the stream, 
and the crest of a fine ridge appearing running nearly parallel to 
the left bank. Nothing could exceed the density of the foliage of the 
forever-extending woods, equal to any of the Indian countries I have 
ever visited: but all the Indians that would have rendered this forest 
so aa have all been driven away by Moscow, Bolivar, Waterloo, 
and Co. 


On July 17 Featherstonhaugh reached Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, from whence he went to Decatur by rail. After some 
delay he found a steamer going up the river from Decatur 
sae ae passage on it, entered Tennessee again on 

uly 24. 


8In Alabama. 

®*The county seat of Hardeman County. 

10In Fayette County. 

Palmyra, in Montgomery County, was laid out in 1796 by Morgan Brown on 
the south bank of the Cumberland River at the mouth of Deason’s Creek. Through 
the influence of its founder Congress made the place a port of entry in 1797. It 
was the only port in the West for two years, and then was deprived of the designa- 
tion by Cincinnati. Williams, S. C., Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 1540- 
1800 (Johnson City, 1928), p. 514. 
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July 24—Upon going on deck at five a. m., I found that we were 
within the limits of the state of Tennessee, a short distance above the 
Sequatchee River, and sixteen miles below the Suck. The scenery 
was very pleasing; the Tennessee had cuts its way through the Cum- 
berland mountains, leaving elevations of from 700 to 800 feet above 
our heads on each side. We had the same incoherent sandstone in- 
cumbent upon limestone, the mountain being densely wooded to the 
top, and abounding, as I was informed, with bears, deer, and wild 
turkeys. Veins of bituminous coal are said to be found in these rocks. 
Geological proofs were constantly presenting themselves of great 
areas of sandstone having been swept away, previous to the deposit 
of red earth upon which the cotton is raised, and the period of which 
is probably contemporaneous with the red soils observed in other 
countries, as in Devonshire. 


At half-past seven the scenery became exceedingly picturesque, 
and reminded me of the Upper Mississippi, strong escarpments of 
disintegrating sandstone appearing on each side of the river, which 
abounded in sudden bends, and having a strong current setting down. 
The stream now contracted to about 200 yards, and we reached a rapid 
called the Pan, where the current was so strong that we were de- 
tained two hours making preparations to warp the steamer beyond 
it. Whilst this was going on I amused myself collecting unios, with 
some fresh-water univalves I had not seen before. There were some 
bulima of a remarkable size. The animal of some of these shells of 
the turritella family was very curious, the inferior part consisting of 
a broad contractile fleshy disk, exceedingly flexible, resembling the 
cleavers made of leather which boys use to raise stones with. At the 
top of this the other part appears, its head with two lateral feelers 
about half an inch long, and a snout. The whole body was of a 
bright yellow colour, streaked and spotted dark brown, and the an- 
terior portion was beautifully lined with neat brown stripes, crossing 
like the stripes of a zebra. 

About noon, we passed another rapid, called the Pot, which is very 
difficult to traverse when the water is high. The hills here rose to 
about 1,000 feet in height on each side. We were, in fact, steaming 
through a deep ravine. There was a vein of bituminous coal, three 
feet thick, in the sandstone mountain on the right bank. A man on 
the shore informed me, that a youth in the service of the United 
States died near this place the other day from the bite of a rattle- 
snake. He was driving a stake into the ground, when the reptile 
struck him in the neck, and he never spoke afterwards. I got into 
a canoe to examine the Suck, a powerful rapid, with a fall of about 
ten feet. The Chute, at its head, divides itself into two branches, 


he meeting lower down, force the water a foot above the common 
evel. 


July 25.—The steamer could get no further at present, and it was 
necessary to provide, in some way or other, for my further progress. 
Leaving her moored to the bank, I walked into the country in search 
of a man called Thompson, who I was told had a canoe, in which, if 
I succeeded in engaging him, I could continue my course up the river. 
After wandering about for some time, I found him, and after beat- 
ing him down about one-half of the amount he required, I engaged 
him, his canoe, and another man he was acquainted with, to take me 
about fifteen miles up the river to a new settlement called Ross’s 
Landing. I had been told that the militia of the state of Tennessee 
had a post in this neighborhood, where it would not be difficult to 
procure information of the state of the country, and perhaps the 
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means of penetrating into it; at any rate, I must do something with 
myself and my luggage, which was too heavy to carry on my shoul- 
ders. Accordingly, returning to the steamer, I ate a hasty meal, got — 
a little provision, in the event of being obliged to bivouac for the 
night, and making a portage around the Suck, found my men with 
their canoe at the place we had agreed upon. 

Our steamer, which was a small one, was a huge leviathan com- 
pared with the simple conveyance in which I now deposited myself 
and my effects. It was a log of wood roughly hewn out, called, in 
the language of the country, a “dug out.” It had no seat except on 
the bottom, and having assumed the only position it admitted of 
in it, I found that if I stirred in the least degree, the center of gravity 
would be so changed, as to set it rolling in a perplexing manner, and 
that, in my anxiety to re-adjust the balance, I was just as likely to 
upset it as not. I soon perceived that my only plan was to sit per- 
fectly still. About two miles further up the river we came to an- 
other rapid, called the Tumbling Shoals, both broad and _ strong. 
Here I was greatly puzzled to consider how the men intended to force 
our canoe through the current, and this was by hugging the bank 
as close as possible where the water was least powerful, and so get- 
ting round a bluff that rather projected into the stream, and pro- 
tected us from the current. In attempting this, the eddy took us, 
and threatened to whirl us into the wildest part of the furious rapid, 
where we should certainly have been upset, with scarce a hope of 
saving ourselves. I was already considering where the “dug out” 
would probably rise again, and what chance there was of clinging to 
her, when, at the crisis of our fate, one of the men seized a point of 
the rock, and clung to it with desperation, whilst his companion seized 
a strong shrub that was growing in the rock. This enabled the first 
to get a more secure hold of the bluff, and using a paddle as a rudder 
to keep her right, I called out to them to pull with all their might. 
In this way we forced the canoe round the bluff, and got into quiet 
water. I think I never was in more imminent danger. 


' The river now expanded to about 800 yards wide, and paddling 
pleasantly along we came to a high sloping bank of loose sand, whieh 
I landed to examine. It had an angle of more than 50°, had a south- 
west aspect, and was composed of loose sharp sand, derived from dis- 
integrated rock. This was one of those tortoise-banks, occasionally 
found on the margins of the rivers where that amphibious animal 
abounds. In the upper parts of the Tennessee and its tributaries they 
attain a large size, as I had occasion to remark when examining, upon 
a previous occasion, the country watered by the Holston. The con- 
trivance of this species (Trionyx ferox) for providing for the hatch- 
ing of its eggs forceably shews the power of animal instinct; and the 
details respecting it which I am about to give, may be considered as 
illustrating some of the phenomena connected with the fossil foot- 
marks found at Corn Cockle Muir, and at Craigs, near Dumfries, 
where the inclination of the strata is also about 45° S.W. 


Where a slope like the one I was now examining, exists near 
waters inhabited by this species, the animal at the proper season, 
crawls up it, and when arrived at the top begins to make its nest. 
This is done by screwing its body repeatedly round in the sand, until 
it has scooped a pit sufficiently large: here it lays from twenty to 
forty round eggs, generally without a shelly calcereous covering, but 
covered with a tenaceous membrane. Sand is then scratched over the 
eggs to the depth of six or eight inches, which the tortoise pats down 
firmly by rising on its hind feet, and flattening the nest with its 
anterior extremities. When the sun has hatched the eggs, the young 
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animals force their way out of the sand, and following their own 
instinct, and the inclination of the slope, roll down into the river. 

Further up, I observed numerous wood-ducks (Anas sponsa) fly 
out of the trees: this beautiful bird often hatches in their tops, and 
conducts its young to the water in its bill. The country now became 
very interesting, and I began to regret that I should soon have to 
leave the canoe; a favorite mode of conveyance with all travellers 
who, like myself, have devoted much time to the exploration of the 
rivers of America. About ten miles from the Suck, we came to the 
Look-out Mountain, a noble pile of stratified limestone with a huge 
hump of sandstone at the top. I should have been glad to land here, 
but the men had become rather impatient at my frequent stoppages, 
and upon my inquiring whether it was possible to find a path of any 
sort up the mountain near the river, told me there was nothing of 
the kind, that they wanted to get back, and that I could find some- 
body at Ross’s Landing to serve me as a guide. From the resolute 
manner in which they now began to paddle, I perceived their humour, 
and that our good understanding might not be ruffled, told them that 
I was obliged to them for the attention they had paid me, and was 
contented to proceed as fast as they thought proper. 

After some time, they ran the canoe ashore at a beach where there 
was no appearance of a settlement, and told me that it was Ross’s 
Landing.” I was somewhat dismayed at first at the prospect of be- 
ing abandoned on a lone beach, since these men having already ful- 
filled their agreement had a right to be paid immediately, and time 
was important to them to get back that night. Upon parleying with 
them, however, I learnt that there was a small settlement not far 
from us, and that they would carry my luggage there for a reason- 
able gratification. Upon which I sent them immediately on, and tak- 
ing a last look at the river followed the road which they took. At 
length I came to a small village hastily built, without any regard to 
order or streets, every one selecting his own site, and relying upon 
the legislature of Tennessee to pass a law for the permanent ar- 
rangement of their occupations. The appearance of the individuals 
I saw was very unpromising, and addressing myself to one of them, 
he directed me to a small tavern kept by a person by the name of 
Kennedy. 

Supposing, from the state in which the country was, that I should 
meet with all sorts of disorderly persons, and wishing in my heart 
that the Indians had continued in the possession of their country— 
for wherever I had been, the Indians had been friendly to me—I al- 
most dreaded the idea of going to this tavern; but on reaching it, I 
was quite delighted to find that it consisted of three new log huts, 
built upon a high piece of ground that commanded a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country. The landlord was very civil, and every- 
thing was tolerably clean, and having made a neat and acceptable 
supper with good milk, bread and butter, and coffee, I considered 
myself a most fortunate person, and laid down to rest in a very con- 
tented state of mind, with the benefit of the wandering breezes of 
the night upon my face, that entered through the open logs of the 
hut I slept in. 


July 26.—On awaking, I got a fine view of the country through 
the walls of my bed-room, which fronted that fine chain which on 


1Ross’s Landing began to grow after 1886, when the Cherokee Indian titles were 
extinguished, and became the nucleus of a town, the name of which was changed, 
in 1838, to Chattanooga. 
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this side of the river is called Racoon Mountain, the Look-out Moun- 
tain also was towering up with the numerous peaks of its extended 
line, that appeared wooded to the top. Having made a hearty break- 
fast, I strolled out to look at the rocks. The limestone consisted 
of heavy compact beds of a blueish colour, much_intermixed with 
chert and non-fossiliferous. Near the river it was horizontal, but 
here I found the anticlinal structure occasionally well marked, the 
beds not observing the steady horizontal position of the beds at Tus- 
cumbia and Decatur. I was not surprised at this, always expecting 
that the nearer I approached to the Alleghany Mountains, the more I 
should find the beds influenced by that great movement which has 
modified the surface it operated upon into their ridges and valleys, 
and produced those flexures in the non-bituminous carboniferous beds. 

How I was to remove my luggage from this place, and get fairly 
into the interior became now a matter for serious consideration. 
There was no such thing as a wheeled vehicle in the place, nor any 
probability of there being one; and I found it equally impossible to 
engage horses. In this serious dilemma, I determined to go to Camp 
Wood, in the neighborhood, to state my case to a Colonel Ramsay, who 
acted as commissary and storekeeper to the Tennessee mounted vol- 
unteers stationed there. I lost no time, therefore, in proceeding to 
his quarters, where the troops appeared to be comfortably hutted. 
He received me civilly, and offered to accompany me to the quarters 
of the commanding officer, Colonel Powell, where we immediately pro- 
ceeded. With this officer, I found a Major Vaughan and a Captain 
Vernon, three persons, as far as I could judge, well suited to the re- 
sponsible duty they were engaged upon. 

They received me in a very friendly manner, and the command- 
ing officer, on being acquainted with my situation and embarrass- 
ment, expressed his regret at not being able to give me any convey- 
ance. He said that he expected an order every moment to take his 
command to a place called Red Clay, where Ross,” the Cherokee chief, 
had convened his nation to meet the 31st of this month. This piece 
of information, although it was the cause of a great disappointment, 
excited a strong desire in me to go to Red Clay also. To have an op- 
portunity of seeing the whole Cherokee people convened together, to 
deliberate upon the resolution it was proper for them to take at this 
juncture was to me very tempting; and I determined, if possible, to 
shape my course for the accomplishment of it. 


At the camp, I was told that the best chance afforded me of pro- 
curing a vehicle would be at the Moravian Mission of Brainerd, six 
miles distant, and determining to go there, I engaged a horse of a 
suttler for the ride as the heat was too overpowering to go on foot. 
But the animal turned out exceedingly vicious, and plunged and 
reared in such a furious manner, that part of the rotten bridle they 
gave me having given away, I was thrown, and came with the back 
of my head upon the bare limestone, receiving a very stunning blow 
that made me sick at my stomach for at least an hour. As this hap- 
pened in sight of the encampment, several of the soldiers ran up to 
assist me, and the accident being reported to Colonel Powell, he sent 
Captain Vernon, who offered me every kind attention, remaining with 
me until I felt somewhat recovered, and insisting upon my mounting 


18John Ross, a noted Cherokee Indian chief. 

“The “Treaty of Removal,” signed at New Echota, December 29, 1835, providing 
for the extinguishment of the Cherokee title to the Hiawassee District, the last land 
remaining to them in Tennessee, was protested by John Ross and a large majority 
of the Crerokees, on the ground that it was obtained by fraud and made by a 
minority of the chiefs. The United States government, however, held the treaty valid. 
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his horse to accomplish the excursion. The sun beat powerfully upon 
me, and I was quite ill during the ride, grateful, however, to Provi- 
dence for not having fractured my skull. On reaching the mission,” 
which had the appearance of a farm-house, I dismounted, and an In- 
dian woman called Mr. Buttrick,* the resident Moravian missionary, 
a pious elderly person apparently out of health, with whom I had a 
very interesting conversation about his mission and the situation of 
the Cherokees. On the subject of my visit, he referred me to a Mr. 
Blunt” who managed the farm belonging to the establishment. This 
person, whilst he professed to be sorry for my embarrassment, did 
not seem disposed to give himself much trouble to relieve my wants. 
I soon found out that. everyone at the Mission was zealously disposed 
in favour of the Indians, and anxious to prevent their being sent out 
of the country, a measure that would of course be followed by its 
suppression. Not knowing me, they considered it to be very possible 
that I sympathized with their oppressors; and, therefore, rather po- 
litely, but cooly enough, declined assisting me. It was evident that 
the people at the Mission had transferred all their natural sympathies 
for their own race to the persecuted Indians. I was not much sur- 
prised at it, and perceiving how matters stood did not renew my 
request. 

In the meantime, I had turned my visit to the best advantage I 
could by entering into conversation with Mr. Buttrick about the 
Cherokee language. Having been acquainted many years ago, at Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth, in Pennsylvania, with some of the leading Mo- 
ravians there, I spoke of them and of the great services that Loskiel,” 
Zeisberger,” and the excellent Heckewelder™ had rendered to the Abo- 
rigines. This inspired him with more confidence in me, and before 
we parted he had laid down a great deal of his reserve. He told me 
that he had been twenty years amongst the Cherokees, and had paid 
much attention to their language. From his observations, I perceived 


Brainerd Mission, named in honor of David Brainerd (1718-1747), a celebrated 
American missionary to the Indians, upon the hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
was established in 1817 on the south bank of Chickamauga Creek by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, now a part of the Congregational 
Church organization, but at that time a cooperative committee of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Dutch Reformed Churches. It was a compound of mission, board- 
ing-school, and agricultural college, and was conducted with great success among 
the Indians until 1838, when, John Ross and his party having abandoned hope of 
securing the revocation of the Treaty of New Echota, it was closed. Most of the 
missionaries accompanied the Indians along ‘The Trail of Tears’ to the West. 
Featherstonhaugh is in error in calling Brainerd a Moravian mission. For an 
extended account of Brainerd Mission see Armstrong, Zella, The History of Hamilton 
County and Chattanooga, Tennessee (Chattanooga, 19381), pp. 63, et seq. 

16Daniel Sabin Buttrick (1779-1851), a Presbyterian missionary, born at Windsor, 
Massachusetts, arrived at Brainerd in 1818 and accompanied the Indians to the 
West upon their removal. 

WAinsworth Emery Blunt (1800-1865), a Presbyterian missionary, born at Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, arrived at Brainerd in 1817, and accompanied the Indians 
as far west as the Mississippi River in 1838. Becoming ill, he returned to Chat- 
tanooga and later moved to Dalton, Georgia, where he lived until his death. 

George Henry Loskiel (1740-1814), Moravian bishop, was born in Russia and 
came to the United States in 1802, making his headquarters at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. He was the author of History of the Missions of the United Brethren 
Among the Indians in North America (London, 1794). 

David Zeisberger (1721-1808) was born in Moravia, emigrated to Georgia in 
1740, where he aided in establishing a Moravian mission among the Creeks. He 
later moved to Pennsylvania and thence to Ohio, where he founded the town of 
Goshen and spent the latter part of his life there. He was a student of Indian 
languages and the author of numerous works on them. 

2John Gottlieb Ernestus Heckewelder (1743-1823), Moravian missionary to the 
Indians of Ohio, showed unusual ability to understand the customs and languages 
of the Indians. He was the author of many works on Indian history, manners, 
customs, and language. 
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that its structure closely resembled that of the Nacotahs and How- 
chungerahs, their compound ideas being expressed in polysyllabic 
words composed of fragments of simple words reduced into gram- 
matical forms consistent with a peculiar euphony familiar to the In- 
dian ear. He was kind enough to promise me some remarkable in- 
stances of this arrangement at a future day. Mr. Buttrick was a 
decided friend of the Indians, and considered the whites to have vio- 
lated the most sacred of rights in dispossessing the Cherokee nation 
of their native country. It had not been found difficult he said to 
frame an apology for those whites who had, in the earliest times come 
amongst these defenseless men and taken their lands, for they had 
done it under pretext of converting them to Christianity; but, in the 
case of the Cherokees, not only treaties had been trampled upon, but 
every wrong had been heaped upon an unoffending Christian nation. 
He said he knew the Cherokees well, and thought they would die on 
the spot rather than leave their country; but, if it came to that, the 
whites were the strongest and must prevail. “Nevertheless,” added 
he, “God has his eye upon all that is passing, and at his own time 
the Cherokees will be avenged.” 

I was very much impressed by his manner, for he evidently was 
sincere, believing himself in a deep decline, as a bad cough, which 
frequently troubled him, too truly indicated. I remarked to him that 
none of the Indian tribes had been able to stand against the tide of 
white population, and that perhaps the hand of Providence was in 
it; for, although the people of Georgia had treated the Indians wrong- 
fully, yet a few generations hence, their descendants might fill the 
land and be a good and religious people; that the Indians would 
probably be a much happier community in a distant territory, where 
they had no white neighbors, and that I was of the opinion that those 
who had influence with them would render them an essential service 
by advising them to submit where resistance was hopeless; that to 
encourage them to resist would be to assist in their extermination, 
and that I sincerely believed the wisest plan would be to endeavour 
to persuade them to throw themselves upon the generosity of the 
United States Government, who had the highest motives to deal in 
the most merciful and humane way with them. To this he merely 
observed, that the Council of the Cherokee nation would determine 
what was to be done. 

I saw several young Indians of both sexes about the Mission, and 
would willingly have remained longer, but I was not encouraged to 
do so, and perceiving that my presence was an embarrassment, I took 
leave of the interesting missionary, assuring him that the Indians 
had not a more sincere friend than myself. Mr. Blunt, the farmer, 
followed me to the gate, looking as if he were conscious that he had 
not acted in a very friendly way towards me, and began an apology 
which I cut short by saying: “Either you have a conveyance, Mr. 
Blunt, or you have not. If you have not, that fact would render an 
apology unnecessary; but if you have one, as I have been informed 
is the case, then you have lost an opportunity of obliging a traveller 
who has always been a friend to the Moravian Missions.” Leaving 
Mr. Blunt to digest this I returned to the encampment; and having 
delivered the Captain his excellent horse with many acknowledge- 
ments, walked slowly back to my quarters, my head aching violently 
with the severe blow I had received in the morning. 


July 27.—I had a restless night with some fever and a great sore- 
ness in the back of my head; towards morning, however, I got some 
sleep, and was awoke by a refreshing breeze passing over my face. 
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Having dressed and breakfasted I felt much better. The landlord had 
heard of the ruins of an old gig with wooden springs that belonged 
to a man by the name of Rawlins; it was under a shed, and had 
served exclusively for some time past for his cocks and hens to roost 
upon. Hoping that it might be possible to cobble it up in some way 
or another, I went to see its owner, a long-legged drawling fellow, 
who was a complete pendant to his vehicle. He said if I would go 
to the expense of having it repaired, he didn’t care if he hired it to 
me, but that he had no horse, though he had some old harness. As 
this was the only card I had left to play, and feeling that if the de- 
tachment left the camp, I should be left here without a resource of 
friends of any kind, I hastened to Colonel Powell’s, who upon learn- 
ing the discovery I had made of the gig, asked me what use I could 
make of it without a horse. “Why to tell you the truth,” said I, “I 
knew some of your suttlers keep yokes of oxen to move their things 
about, and as these men are always ready to make money, I have 
thought you would lend me your influence to hire a yoke to take the 
gig with my luggage to some main road where I can get a conveyance, 
and as to myself, I would rather walk than ride, for I want to examine 
the country as I go along.” “Upon my word,” he replied, “a man 
that is as ready to help himself as you are ought to be helped by 
others, and I will direct one of my blacksmiths to mend the gig for 
you.” 

Accordingly the Colonel mounted his horse, and with the smith 
and myself on foot proceeded to Mr. Rawlins’. Here upon inspection 
it was reported that the gig could be mended, and Rawlins having 
paraded his harness before us, the Colonel said there was an old 
horse at the encampment which had been unwell, but was now better, 
and that he would lend him to me for three or four days. Thus was 
I, by the kindness of this worthy officer, put into an independent po- 
sition again, and making a bargain instantly with Rawlins to accom- 
pany me and bring the horse back, I took leave with many thanks 
of the good Colonel, who returned to his camp with the smith. Mean- 
time, Rawlins and myself went to work to clean the gig, and mend the 
harness. Whilst we were thus occupied, the smith returned with the 
horse, a miserable looking creature that seemed to have every in- 
firmity. But being an exceedingly clever and obliging man, in an 
arbour, what with ropes and the fragments of horse millinery be- 
longing to Rawlins, and the ingenuity of the smith, we had got the 
horse into the shafts and drove to my quarters. 


Here I took leave of my obliging landlord, and sending Rawlins to 
proceed and lead the horse, soon followed him. It was a burning sun 
and I was not yet free from headache, but the excitement produced 
by getting up this equipage, and by having the world once more before 
me had made me rather indifferent to it. We reached the Moravian 
Mission in three hours, which was two miles an hour, and here I fed 
the horse whilst good Mr. Buttrick looked up some Cherokee vocabu- 
laries for me. At 4 p. m. we started again, but an unthought-of dif- 
ficulty soon brought us up, for we had to pass the Chicuamawgah 
Creek:” this was rather too deep for Rawlins and myself, who were 
on foot, so we were obliged to get into the gig, which had no seat 
in it, and which was already filled with the luggage. Alas! when we 
had got fairly into the middle of the creek, our Rosinante could not 
muster strength enough to drag us across. In vain we encouraged 
him, he would not stir, and for nearly a quarter of an hour it seemed 
certain that we should have to lighten his load, by jumping out. At 


21Chickamauga Creek. 
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the end of that time we tried the poor animal once more, and setting 
up a great shout, and clattering the ropes upon his neck we got the 
steam up for a little, and on we went amidst the rocks and stones at 
the bottom, bouncing and rolling from one to another, every instant 
expecting an upset. Happily, we reached the opposite bank in safety. 

The exertion I had made, and the breezes which became very re- 
freshing at the decline of the day had abated my headache, and I en- 
joyed my evening’s walk very much. The country around bore a truly 
Indian character, short trees sparsely growing amidst tall luxuriant 
wild grass, and occasional remains of Indian habitations. I saw no 
game of any kind. At night we came to a wretched hotel, kept by a 
person named Inman, and here we were fain to put up, our horse 
having more than once given symptoms of coming to an anchor. 
Having tea, and biscuit and sugar with me, I made myself as com- 
fortable as I could, and then laid down contentedly on the floor, the 
room smelling like an ill-kept hospital. In the night we had a furious 
storm, with thunder and torrents of rain that set me thinking of the 
creeks we had yet to pass. 


July 28.—I got out of this dismal, filthy place at five a. m., and 
having walked about ten miles, came to a chalybeate spring, where 
I found some of the principal half-breed Cherokee chiefs with their 
families in log huts, these people having their watering places as 
well as the whites. In one of these huts was a tolerable bath, the water 
being led by wooden spouts from the foot of the hill whence it issues. 
Being a rural shady place, I remained here a short time for the pur- 
pose of conversing with the Cherokees. All of them, including the 
women, spoke English, these last being well dressed and good looking. 
Perceiving that they were not disposed to communicate very freely 
with me, I proceeded on, and my horse being in a tolerable willing 
humour, we at length reached an American settlement called Cleve- 
land, newly made on the road leading from Calhoun on the Hiwassee, 
in Tennessee, to Gainesville in Georgia. Being now on a stage coach 
road, and no longer in danger of being embargoed, I inquired for the 
best tavern, and was directed to a clean house kept by a person named 
Berry. Here I dismissed Mr. Rawlins and his machinery, and having 
washed and shaved, sat down to a very comfortable but late break- 
fast. Twelve months ago there was not a building of any sort here; 
but such is the activity of these people that already they had got a 
street, and a square, and a tavern, and stores upon the plan of the 
older settlements. 

This spirit of enterprise, which somewhat astonishes the Euro- 
peans who witness it has nothing so very extraordinary in it, when 
we consider that every individual concerned is a speculator. The 
tavern-keeper, the trader, the doctor, the lawyer, the artisan, all build 
to allure others to settle near them, every one of them being at all 
times ready to sell his possession, and move to any other part of the 
country where he thinks he can turn a penny to greater advantage. 

In the afternoon, a vehicle which they called the stage drove in 
from Calhoun, distant twelve miles; it was a singularly small affair 
drawn by two long-legged, raw-backed horses, but I was glad to see 
it, small as it was, for it contained no passenger, and held just my- 
self and my luggage. I was now once more upon a regular communi- 
cation, and could look about me at my ease. We passed several 
small ridges consisting of a cherty non-fossiliferous limestone, and 
were evidently ascending an elevated primary country, on the skirts 
of the Unaykay or White Mountains, that separate Georgia from Ten- 
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nessee. At the end of eighteen miles, we stopped for the night at an- | 
other dreadful dirt-hole kept by a man named Osborne. 


Here Featherstonhaugh passed out of the state of Ten-. 
nessee and did not return again, going to Washington by 
way of Georgia and South Carolina. His comments upon 
the manner and customs of the people of Tennessee, colored 
as they are by English prejudice, are none the less interest- 
ing and will some day be of value to the social historian 
of this commonwealth. 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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THE OLD ROCK HOUSE 
S. M. YOUNG 


A few weeks ago, I was asked for a historical sketch of 
the “Old Rock House,” which stands about midway between 
the towns of Dixon Springs and Hartsville, on State High- 
way, formerly No. 25, now, by courtesy of the Tennessee 
Legislature, the Tilman Dixon Highway. 

Quite a commonplace request it is, and yet, one I have 
found somewhat difficult to comply with. 

For a long time I have been digging, as it were, at the 
old structure with a view of uprooting its mystery, but 
tighter and tighter it squeezes, and harder and harder it 
holds. 


Many are the stories told of the Old Rock House,—true 
and untrue,—grain and chaff,—so at this late day the win- 
nowing, it appears, will be slow and tedious; for is not the 
Old Rock House truly, in a land of story and of song; a 
land rich in mingled history and tradition as well as in citi- 
zenship and soil? Is it not only scarcely removed from 
Bledsoe’s Lick, where the famed “Long-Hunters” came to 
gather their wealth of pelts and furs, and where Thomas 
Sharpe Spencer found his hollow sycamore winter quarters 
and in the spring planted the first crop of corn ever culti- 
vated by the white man in Middle Tennessee? Indeed, is 
it not barely outside the borders of the “Happy Valley,”— 
that Eden of the Upper Cumberland, whose capital is Dixon 
Springs? | 


A LONG-TIME FRIEND 


Since I was a boy, or for a period of something like sixty 
years, the Old Rock House has been a more or less valued 
friend of mine; and until within the last few years, I have 
observed in it but little change. The lapse of time and the 
shiftings of ownership and occupancy had left its appear- 
ance practically unaltered. 

Men might come and men might go, but the Old Rock 
House, like the brook of poetic fame, it seemed, went on 
and on. 

Not until years after its builder and original owner had 
quit the scene, did my acquaintance with it begin. 

Through a maze of half-forgotten recollections, I recall 
the occasion. It was summertime. The wheat at “Bear- 
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wallow,”! on which we lived, had been cut with the cradles, 
threshed on a ground-hog thresher, and floated in running 
water to rid it of smut. Sacked and laden upon the two- 
horse wagon, it was ready for the mill. 

My father and I were on the wagon, and on, what was 
for me, a great adventure—a visit to Jack Madden’s mill— 
and a mighty good mill, without conjecture,—John M. 
Harrison planned and built the dam and ‘“forebay’—‘‘on 
big Goose Creek, ten miles away, and almost to Hartsville.” 
This sounded grand and good to me. Boys didn’t travel 
much, nor far, nor often those days and I was hungry for 
the trip. So down the road we went, covering a part of 
the old Fort Blount road, to the pike at Dixon Springs. 

Thence westward, across Dixon’s Creek, by the original 
Dixon’s Spring and the original Tilman Dixon residence, 
about a couple of miles to the toll gate, where widow Kirby 
held her queenly sway and where as is told, she “‘snatched 
Soc Williams,” one of Morgan’s boy cavalrymen off his 
mount and gave him a motherly chastisement, because, for- 
sooth, he shot her calf. 

On then, by the residence of Frederick Holt, known far 
and wide as a shoemaker, and perhaps farther and wider 
as a miser, for at “misering” he was ne plus ultra, a veri-. 
table Nestor of the profession. His house stands on the 
right just below the toll gate some distance from the road 
and bears the unique distinction of being painted black in- 
side, through the artistic desire of its owner that it should 
not “show dirt.” 

Thence, on and up the long but gentle westward slope 
to its apex, where stood, and yet stands, Dick Nolen’s castle; 
but no longer Dick’s, for alas, he is no more; he has beaten 
us to the crossing and, lo, these many years, his bones have 
slept ’neath the wild flowers of a Texas prairie. 

From the seat of Uncle Dick’s family reign, at the top 
of Yater’s hill, since known as Rose’s hill, Johnson’s hill, 
Les Gregory’s hill, or what you will, a beautiful vision of 
the valley below meets the eye. To the south a mile or 
more, the residence of Capt. Grant Allen, brick and two 
stories, with basement and attic. Down the valley but 

1*‘Bearwallow,” the 750-acre tract on which I was born and reared, lies on 
Mace’s Branch of Dixon’s Creek, on the Old Fort Blount Road, and was settled in 
1797 by Peter Turney, grandfather of Governor Pete. He is buried there underneath 
a big mulberry tree in the family graveyard. Governor Turney, then Chief Justice 


of the Supeme Court, visited the grave in 1892, when he was a candidate for 
Governor. 

Toward the front part of the place and looking northward just out of the rugged 
bluff grew a giant elm, and at its foot issued a bold, perennial spring of clear, 
pure water. It was the playground of the bears; and to it they came in numbers to 
disport themselves in the cooling stream. The bluff is still there and the spring still 
doing business, but the elm has lived its life and disappeared, even to its roots. 
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closer by stands the famous “Black Gnat College,” the old- 
time school of Benjamin Burford, most erratic of all erratic 
schoolmasters. But we paused not for scenery; we had 
plenty of that at home; our farm lay in the hill country. 
So down the hill and shortly beyond its foot, my eyes be- 
held a closely built structure of solid limestone. It was the 
Old Rock House. How long it had then been standing no- 
body knew, or at least that coveted bit of knowledge was not 
imparted to me; as I grew older, however, I began to hear 
stories to the effect that the Old Rock House was built in 
North Carolina, which could have, of course, but one sig- 
nificance, namely, that it was erected before the formation 
of Tennessee as a state in 1796. 

If this statement be correct the Old Rock House is now 
nearing its one hundred and fifty year mark—a pretty fair 
age for a frontier house, as houses go. It has been claimed 
that the Old Rock House bears a chiselled date mark indi- 
cating its age, but a careful search of its walls fails to 
reveal either its age or its origin. Other houses, however, 
not far away are as old or older, namely, the Major Tilman 
Dixon house at Dixon Springs, built about 1788; the Col. 
William Martin house at Cato, above the Baptist Church 
on Dixon’s Creek, in 1798; the Capt. Grant Allen house in 
1810; and, tradition adds, the Richard R. Bransford or 
David Cochran house on the Tilman Dixon Highway just 
east of Dixon Springs, built likewise when Tennessee was 
apart of North Carolina. The James Bradley house, some- 
thing more than a mile east of Dixon Springs and two or 
three hundred yards south of the present highway, I am 
not sure about. It is a two-story brick and very old. These, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, constitute the oldest 
remaining examples of domestic architecture yet standing 
in our neighborhood. 

I have it from my neighbor Edward P. Garrett, who got 
it from William Hankins, and he from William Yater, that 
the Old Rock House was built of stone for protection against 
Indians and that the apertures to be seen in the front and 
back walls, underneath the cornice were ‘“‘port holes” by 
which gunmen would be able to cover and defend each side 
of the building. Whether these port holes were really made 
for this purpose as they seem to indicate, and as many be- 
lieve, I am unable to say positively. 


I apprehend that the problem may be set down as un- 
answered and unanswerable. 


All the Indians have passed away and all the Indian 
fighters. Not one is left to tell the story. 
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BUILT BY SLAVES 


John Shelton who built the Old Rock House with his 
slaves and a foreman was the original owner, and for years 
occupied it asa tavern. It was a house of good repute. Its 
liquors were cheering and its patrons jolly. 

By yardstick measurement it is thirty-six feet across 
the front and twenty-four feet in depth. The walls are 
twenty-two inches thick and heavily plastered inside. There 
are two rooms below and two above, the front door opening 
into the east room and a stairway leading from the room 
on the west. <A door also opens from that room upon a 
paved court connecting with three brick rooms in a row 
from north to south on the western border of the small 
yard. Two of these rooms served as dining room and 
kitchen and the third may have been used as a barroom or 
as a lodging for undesirable guests who were better housed 
under a separate roof. The negro cabins were at the back 
and to the south of the house. There are some still living 
who remember their location though there appears now no 
sign even of their component material. 

The front and back doors are double and all doors and 
window facings beautifully panelled. The flooring, sills, 
rafters and other parts are of poplar,—fine and yellow and 
cut by the old whip saw, the forerunner of practically all 
our modern machinery. 

The shingles and floors were laid in the ordinary old- 
time way by cedar pins driven into gimlet holes. 

The ground floors and sills are of ash and today still 
strong enough to support the weight of two automobiles 
which I recently saw parked upon them. A stairway leads 
from the second floor to a commodious attic extending across 
the building and lighted by a small square window at each 
gable end. 

During the ownership of Gallatin Donoho, a wing was 
added to the southern wall comprising a dining room, 
kitchen, and porch but that, as well as the three brick rooms 
in the yard has long since disappeared, leaving the struc- 
ture in its original state. 


JOHN SHELTON A SOLDIER IN THE REVOLUTION 


John Shelton came to Cumberland in the early days, 
from Caswell County, North Carolina, with the Bradleys. 
He was here, we feel sure, as early as the year 1791, when 
he and his near neighbor to be, the *Rev. John McGhee, 
became subscribing witnesses to a deed for 640 acres from 
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Major Tilman Dixon to Capt. Grant Allen.2 That he was 
a soldier in the Revolution is attested by his signature as 
such to a list of “Smith County Revolutionary Volunteers” 
organized in 1812 for the defense of America against the 
British. 


NATIONALITY 


What was his nationality? We are not permitted to 
say, for we do not know. He is said to have been “a little 
bit of a dark-skinned man, very tight-fisted and stingy.’ 
If I had to guess I might designate him as a Scotchman; 
and I might hit the mark or I might miss it a mile. Nobody 
knows, nor likely ever will know, but the name sounds some- 
what Scotch and his characteristics appear more or less so. 

John Shelton married a sister,—possibly Judith,—of 
Capt. James Bradley, a member of the Cumberland Com- 
pact and one of the early settlers in Cumberland. 


CLEANING HOUSE FOR A WEDDING 


A story may yet occasionally be heard that John Shel- 
ton’s nephew wished to get married, and in cleaning house 
for the wedding he thought it expedient among other things, 
to fill the bedticks with new straw. So with the oxcart or 
the ground slide (history is not quite explicit), he started 
to Uncle John’s to purchase the straw, and on the way he 
met with a neighbor, Capt. Grant Allen, who, inquiring into 
the transaction, generously donated “enough straw for wed- 
ding purposes.” 

Shelton lived here for many years, and about the be- 
ginning of the fifties or before, he disposed of his holdings 
and removed with his family to Cornersville, now in Mar- 
a County, Tennessee, where it is supposed he breathed 

is last. 


THE COVERED WAGON 


A story is told of one of his successors in ownership, 
William Yater, who sold his farm and bought the Old Rock 


*Rev. John McGhee is said to have been the first Methodist minister to make his 
home in Smith County. He was famous as a preacher, as was his brother, Rev. 
William McGhee, who lived in Sumner County and preached according to Presby- 
terian tenets. Their most marked success seems to lie in their joint or union 
meetings held periodically over a large portion of Middle Tennessee. They seemed 
to realize their influence with the Almighty, and it was under their potent minis- 
trations in the year 1802 that there arose a movement,—if such it may properly 
be called,—which lifted the frontier country to the highest pitch of excitement and 
religious fervor. A feature of these excited meetings was known as “the Jerks,” 
which came and went, but whence and whither nobody seems to know. Religionists 
of the day diagnosed it as “the operation of the Spirit,’’ but just what operation 
and what spirit has not yet been fully determined. 
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House considered far less desirable. When asked about his 
trade he explained that he “wished to get the children out 
where they could see the covered wagons pass.” 

This evidently was in the early days of westward migra- 
tion when transportation by covered wagon was the almost 
universal mode. , 

When I first knew the place it was owned by Yater and 
before him I think by Gallatin Donoho. Yater sold it to 
W. W. Jenkins and William Hankins; Hankins, in turn, to 
his son, J. R. Hankins. Then it passed to Wilson M. Nunley, 
who sold it to W. C. Wright; Wright to Booker Wilburn, 
and he to Mat Vaughn, colored, in whose possession it still 
remains. 


THE OLD RocK HOUSE IS PASSING 


Another landmark on the brink of oblivion! Symbol of 
an era that is gone. 

The old house is really in a more deplorable condition 
than I had apprehended,—walls broken, stones displaced, 
window panes missing, frames decayed, and delapidated in 
almost every part. It seems about ready to surrender to 
that insatiate foe of all things earthly,—‘‘cormorant, de- 
vouring time,” and we cannot suppress a feeling of regret 
at its passing. 


L’ENVOI 


John Shelton’s house is tumbling down, 
Its merriment and cheer have fiown, 
Its builder long departed; 

We know not, for what shore he sailed, 
Nor if he landed safe or failed, 

We only know he started. 


Dixona Farm, Dixon Springs, Tennessee. 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Dr. Allan Nevins of Columbia University, in his review of “His- 
torical Scholarship in America,” Minnesota History Quarterly, March, 
1933, says: 


“Shafts of light are shot casually into all sorts of little nooks and 
crannies. The reader of the report will find on one page something 
about the need of a good checklist of medieval cartularies; on another 
a call for more study of the art of conducting seminars; and on a 
third a question about the cultural contributions of immigrant groups 
in the Middle West, and their investigation. 

“All this from one point of view is extremely valuable, stimulating 
and encouraging; from another point of view it is a valley of dry 
bones. The primary need of American historical scholarship is not 
more checklists of medieval cartularies, or any think of the kind. 
There are overtones and undertones in the report—implications be- 
tween the lines—which suggest that the authors of it sometimes 
thought so themselves. That is, there are hints here and there of an 
uneasy feeling that something is seriously wrong with our historical 
scholarship and that more apparatus will not cure it. 

“We have an unequal horse of historical students—all turning out 
monographs. As the report says in one of its few epigrammatic sen- 
tences, the result of our system is that ‘the doctorandi publish books, 
while the professors publish articles.’ We have graduate schools that 
make the library shelves groan with dissertations; but for all their 
scholarship our graduate schools seldom turn out a great teacher, 
and almost never a good writer. A century ago or a little less his- 
torical scholarship bulked large in American culture. Every edu- 
cated man or woman in the country knew something of the work of 
Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Parkman. Today historical scholarship 
has no significance even to most of the best-educated, and it is an elo- 
quent fact that the-historians who have a wide following—men like 
James Truslow Adams, Claude G. Bowers, Francis Hackett—have had 
little to do with universities and nothing to do with typical uni- 
versity research. Our scholarship is fertile in minute production, but 
it is almost barren in ideas. When a man who is capable of supply- 
ing enlightening new interpretations happens along, like the late 
Frederick J. Turner, he looms up like a giant; and the rare seminar 
that opens up a new realm of ideas, like Carlton, J. H. Hayes’s semi- 
nar in nationalism, quickly become famous.” 


LETTER OF THE HON. ANDREW EWING TO ADAM FERGU- 
SON, ESQ., A LAWYER OF CARTHAGE, TENN.* 


Nashville, February 20, 1861. 
Dear sir: 

I received your letter and am thankful for its kindness to me. It 
has been my firm determination for years to resist secession from 
this Union unless in the last resort. When we can get no Compro- 
mise and no Adjustment and slavery agitation becomes chronic, then 
we have no resource and painful as it may be we must separate— The 





*This letter has been furnished the Tennessee Historical Society by Mr. Harry 
E. Pratt, of Carlinville, Il. 
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time has not yet arrived for such a woeful conclusion and there is 
much to encourage the hope that we will not drift to such an issue— 
The Conference at Washington still holds out a promise that some 
measure of safety may be recommended to Congress and submitted 
to the States for their adoption. If this should be the result then the 
question is at last submitted to the people and there must and ought 
to rest the final responsibility, by their judgment we must stand or 
fall. If the Northern People are so besotted & abolitionized as to 
resist all concession and continue a ruthless war on slavery, then so 
be it, we may mourn the issue, but it is irrevocable. Should they 
however accept the measure of peace, it will save the Union by pre- 
serving the States now in the Union and most probably bring back 
the Seceders. 

These are my earnest views and have been the cause of my action 
in the late contest. With my best wishes for your health & pros- 
perity I remains Yrs 

ANDREW EWING. 


A TEMPERANCE MEETING IN 1832 


“At a meeting, held at the Brick Church on White’s creek, in Dav- 
idson county, on the Sunday the 22d instant, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of adopting such measures as are best calculated 
to check and finally suppress the intemperate use of ardent spirit. 


Mr. NATHANIEL CROSS, late Professor of Languages in the 
University of Nashville, being previously invited, delivered a neat, 
appropriate and eloquent address on the occasion; he presented the 
evils of intemperance in so forcible and happy a point of view, that 
an effect was produced upon the audience far more powerful than 
the most sanguine friend to the cause of Temperance present had 
anticipated, out of a crowded house, which had assembled on that 
day mainly to attend divine worship. About one-third formed them- 
selves into a society, in which they pledged themselves wholly to ab- 
stain from the use of distilled liquors, and to discountenance others 
as much as possible; after suitable articles were drawn up and 
adopted, to carry into effect the purposes of the Association, the so- 
ciety proceeded to elect the following officers: 


SAMUEL SHANNON, Esq., President; Col. JOHN J. HINTON, 
Vice President; WILLIAM JAMES, Esq., Recording Secretary; Capt. 
WILLIAM F. WHITE, Corresponding Secretary; and WILLIAM B. 
EWING, Treasurer; C. Y. HOOPER, J. HARDING, THOS. G. 
JAMES, ALEXANDER MATHIS and JOHN PATTERSON, Man- 
agers. 


The society being duly organized, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this society be called “The White’s Creek Temper- 
ance Society in Davidson County.” 


Resolved, That the 17th of August next, be appointed for the first 
quarterly meeting of the Society. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Republican, The Whig & Banner, papers printed in Nashville. 


SAMUEL SHANNON, President.” 
WILLIAM JAMES, Secretary. 


(Nashville Republican and State Gazette, July 25, 1832) 
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COL. BENTON AND MR. CLAY 


“The following is the ‘violent altercation’ alluded to in our last, 
which took place between the two individuals at the head of this 
paragraph, in the Senate of the United States, on the 13th inst. dur- 
ing the discussion on the Bank Veto: 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the day preceding, being the veto message to the bank bill, 
and the bill itself to recharter the U. S. Bank. 

Mr. Benton, who was in possession of the floor, concluded his re- 
marks in defence of the veto, and in reply to Mr. Clay. In the course 
of his remarks he had characterized the speech of Mr. C. as contain- 
ing language wanting in courtesy, indecorous and disrespectful to 
the Chief Magistrate. 

Mr. Clay rose to say a few words in regard to the personal allu- 
sions made to himself by the Senator from Missouri. He would previ- 
ously remark that the fact was now established by that Senator that 
the famous tariff of the Secretary of the Treasury which had engaged 
so much anxious deliberation in Congress during this session, orig- 
inated from a resolution in that officer’s own handwriting, presented 
to and adopted by the House of Representatives. That fact was un- 
affected by any circumstances which led to the draft of the resolu- 
tion, and conclusively proves that the duty of preparing the bill, if 
not voluntarily sought, was not reluctantly assumed by the Secretary. 

The Senator from Missouri has adverted to the fact of crowded 
galleries. But if compelled by curiosity, the galleries are occasionally 
filled when it is understood some Senators are to speak, no member 
knows better than the hon. gentleman that, when some others rise 
the galleries are quickly emptied, with whatever else the Senate 
Chamber may then be filled. The member ought not to be dissatis- 
fied today with the presence of those who are around him; for among 
them is a lady of great literary eminence. 

Mr. Clay continued and observed, that he had been accused by the 
Senator from Missouri with a want of courtesy and decorum toward 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, in the comments which 
he had felt it his duty to make upon the President’s message accom- 
panying his veto upon the bank bill. How had he rendered himself 
liable to this accusation? A bill to recharter the bank had passed the 
Senate, with the concurrance of his (Mr. Clay’s) vote as one of the 
majority. The President disapproved it, and in an elaborate mes- 
sage states at length his objections. Now what was the most re 
spectful course in regard to this message?— To examine, weigh, dis- 
cuss and decide upon the objections ?—or to proceed to the reconsid- 
eration of the bill, enjoined by the constitution, in silence? Mr. Clay 
would appeal from the Senator to the Senate, if he had not treated 
the President and his message with all respect which was consistent 
with the occasion, and with the high responsibility under which every 
member of the body was bound to act? 

In some past transaction, well known to the public, he (Mr. Clay) 
had been furnished by the President with cause for resentment. But 
the indulgence of feelings of that description was altogether improper 
in the discharge of the official duties; and he was entirely unconscious 
i their operation upon his mind, in fulfilling his public obligations 

erein. 

The Senator from Missouri had attributed to him (Mr. Clay) a 
motive for his remarks, with respect to the consequences which would 
ensue in the western country from the discontinuance of the bank. 
But had not the President given in his message the supposed opera- 
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tion of the bank in the west, a conspicuous place? Had he not em- 
phatically called the attention of the Senate to the injurious effects 
of this institution on western property? The member from Missouri 
would be the last to assign to the President improper motives for this 
part of his message; and why should he attribute them to another? 

Mr. President, said Mr. Clay, I can not allow the member from 
Missouri to instruct me in etiquette and courtesy, and how I shall de- 
port myself towards an exalted personage. I can take no instructions 
from such a source. I can not at this period of my life, go with the 
member from Missouri and his Indian blankets to Boone’s Lick to 
be taught the rules of practice of politeness. If I could consent to 
receive him as my preceptor, I should be at a loss to know to which 
of the opposite opinions he, at different periods, has entertained of 
the President, I ought to conform myself. I never had any personal 
rencounter with the President—I never promulgated a bulletin on any 
such rencounter. I never complained of the President beating a brother 
of mine after he was prostrate and lying apparently lifeless. The 
member from Missouri needs no more specific indications of the trans- 
action to which allusion is now made. Nor did I ever make such a 
prophecy of the events, which would ensue from: the elevation of the 
President, as the public press ascribes to the hon. Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Clay concludes his observing, that he did not mean to detain 
the Senate by any further notice of the observations of the Senator 
from Missouri. He had now and forever discharged all obligations 
under which that Senator had placed him, and he had given him a 
full acquittance. 

Mr. Benton said, that it was true he and General Jackson had had 
a personal conflict; it was true he had fought with him; but he hoped 
they had fought as men. When that contest was over, so was their 
enmity—three months after they were good friends, and at any time 
since, each would have assisted and done anything in his power for 
the other. They had a contest, it was true, but there was no ques- 
tion of adjourned veracity between them—no adjourned veracity, re- 
maining on the public mind. No, Sir, said Mr. B., if such were the 
case, there would have been a separation between us, wider than the 
gulf which separates Heaven from Hell!” 

(Nashville Republican and State Gazette, July 25, 1832) 


TENNESSEE AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


“A meeting of the citizens of Nashville was held pursuant to previ- 
ous notice on Saturday the 16th inst. to consider the propriety of rais- 
ing a volunteer company of mounted gunmen to serve on the Illinois 
frontier; William L. Washington was called to the chair and James 
P. Grundy appointed Secretary. The object of the meeting being ex- 
plained, the following resolutions were submitted and unanimously 
adopted, together with the preamble. 

Whereas it is proper upon all occasions of war, whether prose- 
cuted by a Christian or savage foe, for one part of the country to aid 
the other, in prosecuting the war with effect, should aid become 
necessary—Therefore, 

Resolved, That this meeting will form itself into a volunteer com- 
pany of mounted gunmen to aid our brethren of Illinois, in prosecut- 
ing the war carried on by the Indian chief Black Hawk and his tribes. 

Resolved, That a roll be kept by Col. James P. Grundy, at his 
office, to receive the enrolment of volunteers. 
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Resolved, That as soon as one hundred men can be had as volun- 
teers, the president of this meeting be requested to report to the Gov- 
ernor, that the Company will be ready to march to the Illinois fron- 
tier, as soon as a requisition shall be made for troops. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again on Wednesday evening 
at 3 o’clock, at the court-house. 


WM. L. WASHINGTON, Chairman. 


JAMES P. GRUNDY, Secretary.” 
(Nashville Republican and State Gazette, June 20, 1832) 


The following is the reply of Gov. Carroll to a letter addressed to 
him by Capt. Rodgers of this place, on the subject of raising a vol- 
unteer company to march to the protection of the frontiers of Illinois: 


NASHVILLE, June 25, 1832. 
Si 


ir: 

Your letter of the 20th inst., in which you inform me that a por- 
tion of the citizens of East Tennessee intend raising one or two vol- 
unteer companies to aid in protecting the frontiers of Illinois came 
to hand last evening. 

Such a display of patriotic feeling on the part of our citizens is 
particularly gratifying and is a sure guaranty that the safest defence 
of our country in times of real danger, is in the honest valor of the 
citizen soldier. It seems however that at present no opportunity will 
be afforded to the gallant sons of Tennessee to display their cour- 
age on the field of battle. It is said that the Indians have dispersed, 
and that they will probably not assemble again.— If they should, how- 
ever, the disposable forces under Gen. Atkinson and Governor Rey- 
nolds are thought to be more than sufficient to defeat any number 
that can be collected. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, 
Your obt. servant, 


WILLIAM CARROLL. 
Saml. R. Rodgers, Esq., Knoxville. 


(Nashville Republican and State Gazette, July 12, 1832. From the 
Knoxville Register) 


NOTE 


This Office is in need of the October number, 1930, 
Series II, Volume I, No. 1 (7). We will be glad to pay 
fifty cents for each copy sent in, or will allow credit on 
annual subscription for $1.00. Address, Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine, 30 Memorial Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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NATHANIEL CROSS, THE FATHER OF THE 
TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HENRY GRADY ROOKER 


“And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


The situation implied in the above quotation would ap- 
ply to the life of Professor Nathaniel Cross as excellently 
as it did to that of its author, Oliver Wendell Holmes, for 
each was the last leaf of the tree to which he clung. When 
Professor Cross died in 1866, there passed away the last 
of that excellent group of scholars and teachers which the 
University of Nashville gathered unto itself during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

He was born in Basking Ridge, New Jersey, on January 
15, 1802, being the youngest son of John and Rosannah 
Douglas Cross. 

His preparation for college was made under the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. William C. Brownlee, D.D., who had 
formerly been principal of the Classical Academy of Bask- 
ingridge. He then entered Nassau Hall, Princeton Col- 
lege, Princeton, New Jersey, from which he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with high honors in October, 
1823, the Master of Arts in 1827, “and ever retained the 
warmest affection for his Alma Mater.’ 

After his graduation he went to Nashville, Tennessee, 
and on December 1, 1824, he began his work as a tutor in 
Cumberland College, where he remained for about one year, 
leaving this work in the autumn of 1825 to become by ap- 
pointment Professor of Greek and Latin in the same institu- 


1Data sent to Chancellor James D. Porter by Miss C. A. Cross on September 26, 
1908; now on file at the Tennessee Historical Society. Data sent to Anson Nelson 
by J. D. Cross on June 1, 1874; now on file at the Tennessee Historical Society, No. 
C—No. 205. 

2Ibid. The Record of the University of Nashville, now in the vault at George 
Peabody College. 
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tion, the name of which though was now changed to the 
University of Nashville. At the meeting of the board of 
the university on April 13, 1826, ‘““Nathaniel Cross was 
unanimously elected Professor of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages” at the salary of one thousand dollars. He held this 
position with marked distinction until he resigned on Octo- 
ber 7, 1831.3 

After this time he returned to New Jersey with the in- 
tention of remaining there, but by March 5, 1832,4 he was 
back in Nashville, where he immediately opened a classical 
school for boys on North Vine Street (now Seventh Ave- 
nue) between Church Street and Broad Street. Later he 
moved this school to his residence on Spruce Street (now 
Eighth Avenue),° and continued to conduct it until Sep- 
tember 1, 1838, when he was again called to become Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Nashville, 
a position which he held until the suspension of the univer- 
sity in 1850. The minutes of the university of September 
14, 1850, state that after the death of Dr. Gerard Troost 
and the resignation of President Lindsley, only one profes- 
sor remained, the Professor of Ancient Languages, and as 
money was so scarce the board resolved to suspend the 
operation for awhile, probably till January 1, 1852. “For 
nineteen years,” wrote his son, “his accurate scholarship 
and high character adorned the classical chair of the Nash- 
ville University.” 

In the autumn of 1850, he established a classical and 
mathematical school which he named Bandusia Seminary. 
This school was conducted for sixteen years either in Nash- 
ville or in its immediate vicinity, and in it Professor Cross 
taught until only a few weeks before his death. 

To his excellent scholarship The Nashville Gazette con- 
tained the following tribute: 


“Mr. Cross was a ripe scholar, and his opinion upon the classics 
was final, the most learned never venturing to take an appeal from 


8Jbid. Resignation, dated October 5, was accepted on October 7, 1831. Miss 
C. A. Cross, op. cit., says September, 1831. J. D. Cross, op. cit., says September, 
1832. The following account was taken from a kind of diary of Professor Cross, now 
belonging to Mrs. Christine Davison Moore (Mrs. A. B. Moore) of Marion Junction, 
Alabama, granddaughter of Professor Cross: ‘‘(April 15, 1839) It is now vacation in 
the Nashville University. I am now in my 38th year. I arrived in Nashville the 1st 
of December, 1824 (Dr. Lindsley the 27th of the same month). (Dr. Priestly the 
former President of Cumberland College having died Feb. 5, 1821, to which office he 
was elected Oct. 24, 1809). I entered on the duties of Tutor in the College immedi- 
ately after my arrival, in which capacity I continued to act with a salary of $500 till 
I was appointed Professor of Greek and Latin in the fall of 1825. I resigned the 
professorship of Greek and Latin languages at the close of the summer session of 1831 
when I visited my mother at Baskingridge, New Jersey, where I remained till the 
14th of Feb., 1832.” : 

4Miss C. A. Cross, op. cit. J. D. Cross, op. cit., says February, 1833. 

5City Directory of Nashville for 1853-54 gives his residence as 19 Spruce Street. 
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his decision, and among the many bright literary lights whom our 
state has given birth to, he held a position in the first ranks.’” 


During the disagreeable days of December, 1866, he 
contracted a severe cold which developed into pneumonia 
and at 4:25 a.m. of December 17 he died at his residence, 
two and one half miles from Nashville on the Gallatin Pike, 
in the suburb known as Edgefield. His funeral was con- 
ducted from the First Presbyterian Church at eleven o’clock 
on Tuesday, December 18, by the Rev. Messrs. R. F. Bunt- 
ing and E. C. Trimble.’ 

The passing of this scholar was thus described by his 
son: 


“His death was remarkably calm and quiet, so gently did his 
spirit take its departure forever to be an inhabitant of the golden 
streets of the New Jerusalem, as he so beautifully expressed it but 
a short time before he died: that he seemed only to quietly fall 
asleep before he breathed his last.’ 


Professor Cross lies buried in the old City Cemetery, 
and over him was placed in about 1908, during the chan- 
cellorship of the Honorable James D. Porter, a horizontal 
stone slab bearing the following inscription: 


“NATHANIEL CROSS 
BORN AT BASKINGRIDGE, 
NEW JERSEY, JUNE 15,’ 1802 
GRADUATED FROM PRINCETON COLLEGE 
OCTOBER, 1823 
PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES IN UNIVERSITY . 
OF NASHVILLE FROM 
1825 TO 1850 
PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FROM 
1849 TO 1856 
DIED DECEMBER 19,?° 1866.” 


®8The Nashville Daily Gazette, Tuesday, December 18, 1866. 

7Republican Banner, Nashville, Tuesday, December 18, 1866. 

8J. D. Cross, op. cit. 

“June 15’’ should probably read ‘ ‘January 15” as the uate of his birth, as both 
his daughter and one son so give it in their letters. Miss C. A. Cross, op cit. J. D. 
Cross, op. cit. 

The date of his death should evidently be December 17, as both daughter and 
son thus have it and as accounts of his death appeared in the newspapers a Decem- 
ber 18 referring to his death ‘“‘yesterday.’’ Miss C. A. Cross, op. cit. J. Cross, 
op cit. Letter sent to Chancellor James D. Porter by Miss C. A. Cross, of “Marion 
Junction, Alabama, on September 24, 1908; now on file at the Tennessee Historical 
Society. Nashville Union and Dispatch, Tuesday, December 18, 1866; on file at the 
Carnegie Library, Nashville. Daily Press and Union, Nashville, ‘Wednesday, December 
19, 1866; on file at the Carnegie Library, Nashville. The Nashville Daily Gazette, 


op. cit. 
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The account of the life and death of Professor Cross 
which is on file at Princeton University is as follows: 


“Nathaniel Cross, Class of 1823, b. January 15, 1802, Basking 
Ridge, N. J., son of Rosannah Douglas (b. April 9, 1767; d. June 
15, 1848) and John Cross (b. July 18, 1767; d. April 11, 1818). 
A.B., Princeton, 1823; A.M., 1827. Tutor, University of Nashville, 
1824-26; professor of languages, University of Nashville, 1826-31; 
1838-1850. Conducted Classical and Mathematical School in Nash- 
ville until his death on December 19, 1866. Married: Ann Caroline 
Bonney, April 38, 1880; children: Davidson, Douglass.’ 


In addition to the two children here mentioned, Profes- 
sor Cross had six others. Two of the children were named 
Afred Herman and two, William Brownlee. Then there 
were two daughters, C. Annette (to whom reference has 
already been made) and Ann Maria Bonney. No child of 
Professor Cross now survives and no descendant whose 
name is Cross. There are three granddaughters and ten 
great-grandchildren now living. 

In addition to his principal work of teaching in univer- 
sity and preparatory school, Professor Cross was interested 
in many other educational, social, and religious organiza- 
tions, in which he held important positions and exerted 
marked influences. 

He was greatly interested in the church and the distribu- 
tion of the scriptures. He was corresponding secretary of 
the Nashville Bible Society from October 11, 1829, until 
April 11, 1854, when he was elected president of this or- 
ganization. He served as its president until his death twelve 
years later. He was one of the founders of the Edgefield 
Presbyterian Church, and in the First Presbyterian Church 
he worked as an earnest and faithful elder from May 8, 
1840, until his final passing." 

He was also interested in the cause of temperance, in 
cleanness of speech, and in moral excellence in general. 
Concerning his work in the cause of temperance, there 
appeared in the press the following reference to a meeting 
held at the Brick Church on White’s Creek, Davidson 
County, on July 22, 1832: 


“Mr. Nathaniel Cross, late Professor of Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, being previously invited, delivered a neat, appro- 
priate and eloquent address on the occasion; he presented the evils 
of intemperance in so forcible and happy a point of view, that an 
effect was produced upon the audience far more powerful than the 


11Miss C. A. Cross, op. cit., J. D. Cross, op. cit. The resolutions on the occasion 
of the death of Professor Cross, adopted by the First Presbyterian Church and also 
those adopted by the Bible Society are now in the hands of his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Christine Davison Moore, of Marion Junction, Alabama. 
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most sanguine friend to the cause of Temperance present had 
anticipated, out of a crowded house, which had assembled on that 
day mainly to attend divine worship.’ 


Professor Cross’ daughter, Miss C. A. Cross, writing of 
his dislike for profanity, said: 


“My father you may remember, was of a modest, retiring dis- 
position, yet, always taking the deepest interest in everything relat- 
ine the literature, mind, or morals of the community in which he 
ived. 

“You may recall, perhaps, during your school-life his horror of 
ene partaking of profanity, and how often, he would quote 
the lines: 

‘It chills my blood to hear the Blest Supreme,’ etc., from Cowper 
whenever he heard any oath, or profane expression from the lips 
of any of his pupils, with the result that, in comparatively a short 
time, an oath was never heard upon the play-ground, among any of 
his pupils.” 


For many years he was also president of the Alumni 
society of the University of Nashville (records being found 
of his presidency for 1841, 1844, 1846, 1847, and 1848). 
As president of the society he signed the treasurer’s report 
of October 3, 1848.14 On October 18, 1840, he was made 
president of the Tennessee Silk Society. 

But perhaps his most noted and permanent work was 
done in connection with the Tennessee Historical Society, 
of which he was one of the founders and of which he was 
the first president, serving in that position from 1849 till 
1856. Of the organizing of this society Judge John M. Lea, 
its president in 1886, said: 


“In accordance with a call made through the public papers, a few 
citizens of Nashville met at the library rooms of the Merchants’ 
Association on Tuesday evening, May 1, 1849, and organized a society 
having for its object, as the paper reads, ‘the collection and presen- 
tation of facts relative to the natural, aboriginal and civil history of 
the state of Tennessee, and for such other purposes as may be 
hereafter deemed advisable.’ ’” 


At this meeting Professor Nathaniel Cross was elected 
president of the society. 

It is supposed that Professor Cross delivered many lec- 
tures during the years that he spent as a teacher in Nash- 


Nashville Republican and State Gazette, July 25, 1832. 

Letter sent to John M. Bass by Miss C. A. Cross on September 26, 1908; now 
on file at the Tennessee Historical Society. 

14Jn the appendix of William Walker’s ‘‘Address to the Alumni Society of the 
University of Nashville,’’ October 8, 1848; on file at the Tennessee State Library, 
Nashville. 

American Historical Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 358, October, 1901. 
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ville, but reference to only a few have yet been found. On 
March 31, 1834, he delivered an address, before the 
Agatheridan and Erosophian Societies of the University of 
Nashville, on the subject “United Moral and Intellectual 
aimee In the course of the address, Professor Cross 
said: 


“How we may act our part well, is the great question to be studied 
all along through life; the immediate business of youth is, to pre- 
pare themselves for action. How shall it be done in the best manner? 
I answer, in general, by storing up, in the mind and heart, the largest 
amount of intelligence and virtue—by forming intellectual and moral 
habits, the bent of which will be easy to follow afterwards; which, 
by the way, is the great object of education—is education itself. 


“The student must be diligent, high-minded, scrupulously observant 
of laws, because they are laws, systematic, courteous, docile. ... 

“T have dwelt most, it has been seen, upon the moral part of my 
subject, and for the reasons, that it is incalculably the most impor- 
tant: and, in the second place, when all is right here, the cultivation 
of the mind follows almost as a natural consequence. : 

“In addition then, to all the other inducements to the cultivation 
of moral and intellectual excellence—honors, offices, public and pri- 
vate respectability and usefulness—may, without presumption, be 
added, what is perhaps more coveted than any thing else, the promise 
of length of days.’”® 


Another address was given by Professor Cross before 
the Alumni Society of the University of Nashville on Octo- 
ber 7, 1846, on the subject “Utility of Classical Learning.”’ 
In discussing the values received by the classical student 
and the non-classical, he said: 


“The classical student will have accomplished all that the other 
has done, and have attained besides a very considerable amount of 
Latin and Greek and of the almost infinite variety of information, 
that is necessarily connected with the intelligent study of these lan- 
guages. He will moreover know the mere English branches better 
than his fellow, such is the connection between them and classical 
learning. 


“It is evident then that a knowledge of these tongues, if not 
absolutely necessary, must afford immense facilities to proficiency in 
all the arts, sciences and professions. I might here appeal to the 
experience of every teacher, how much easier it often is, to com- 
municate knowledge to a classical than to an English pupil. A word 
will suffice for the one; an extended explanation be necessary for the 
other.’’”™ 


16Nathaniel Cross: “‘An Address Delivered Before the Agatheridan and Erosophian 
Societies of the Nashville University, on the Thirty-First of March, 1834.’’ Published 
by the Western Methodist Office, Nashville, 1834; on file at the State Library, Nash- 
ville, pp. 14, 21 and 22. 

17Nathaniel Cross: ‘“‘An Address Delivered Before the Alumni Society of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, October 7, 1846.” Published by Burton and Billings, Nashville, 
1846; on file at the State Library, Nashville, pp. 12, 13 and 26. 
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Better preserved than his addresses have been Professor 
Cross’ papers, most of which were read before the Tennes- 
see Historical Society.18 On July 2, 1849, he read before 
the society a paper on “A Lunar Iris.” In this paper he 
gave an account and the description of a lunar rainbow 
which was seen in Nashville about 8:30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
August 15, 1848. It had all the prismatic colors of the solar 
bow, though not so bright. ® 

On November 6, 1849, Professor Cross read another 
paper before the society on “The Early History of Nash- 
ville.’’2° 

A paper on “The Admission of Tennessee Into the 
Union” was read before the society on April 2, 1850. In 
this discussion Professor Cross refutes a statement made 
by the Honorable John C. Calhoun in a speech on the an- 
nexation of California, in which Mr. Calhoun said: 


“Remand her back to the territorial condition, as was done in the 
case of Tennessee, in the early stage of the government. . . . She 
returned quietly to her territorial condition.’ 


This paper is especially interesting for students of Ten- 
nessee history. 

Another paper on the subject “‘Fluviometers” was read 
before the society on May 7, 1850. This paper is a sugges- 
tion that fluviometers or water gauges be placed in the 
rivers at principal cities, in order to better protect naviga- 
tion. It also gives a historical sketch of gauges as used by 
other countries and at other times.?? 

Of especial interest to students of history is a paper on 
the subject “Did Great Britain Offer the American Colonies 
a Representative in Parliament?” This paper, read in Sep- 
tember, 1850, is an answer to a speech made by the Honor- 
able R. B. Rhett of Charleston, South Carolina, who made 
the statement that Great Britain did offer the colonies 
representation. Professor Cross ended his paper with the 
statement : 


“It would seem then in view of the facts hastily enumerated 
above, that though the idea of colonial representation in Parliament 


18A list of most of these papers may be found in The American Historical Maga- 
zine, Vol. VI, p. 318, October, 1901. 

18The original manuscript of this address is at the Tennessee Historical Society 
in Box C3, No. 197. 

2At the Tennessee Historical Society, C3, No. 198. 

; “The article may be found in the three following places: a. The American His- 
torical Magazine, Vol. I, pp. 230-237, July, 1896; b. The American Historical Magazine, 
Vol. V, pp. 241-247, July, 1900; ec. The original manuscript at the Tennessee His- 
torical Society, C83—No. 201. 

. aon manuscript of this article is at the Tennessee Historical Society, Box C3, 
Oo. 9. 
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was spoken of in debate and opinions uttered in regard to its ex- 
pediency and inexpediency, nothing was ever done or said that could 
authorize Mr. Rhett to affirm that Great Britain offered the colonies 
a representation in the British Parliament.” 


Another paper was read on December 3, 1850, on the 
subject of “Locating the Grave of Lieutenant Richard 
Chandler at the French Lick.’’24 

The legislature of Tennessee in 1848 erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Meriwether Lewis at the place where 
he met a tragic death on October 11, 1809. Professor Cross 
furnished for the plinth the following Latin inscription: 


“Immaturus obi: sed tu felicior annos 
Vive meos, Bona Respublica! Vive tuos.”’ 


This distich was paraphrased from the following lines: 
“Immatura peri: sed tu felicior annos 
Vive meos, conju optime! Vive tuos.” 


in which a young wife is represented, after alluding to her 
immature death, as praying that her happier husband may 
live out her years as well as those of his own.”® 

As a conclusion to this paper on Professor Cross two 
tributes are here quoted, the first having been written by 
his son, J. Douglas Cross: 


“Mild and gentle in his disposition, yet firm and unyielding where 
principle was involved, he secured the affection and admiration of 
his pupils not only by ripe and thorough scholarship, but by his 
loving and earnest Christian character. 

“Hundreds of young men passed forth from under his instruction 
to occupy important stations in the various walks of life and they 
attribute their success in a great measure to his skill and patience 
in imparting his rich stores of knowledge, to his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his work and the great influence his personal character, and 
his devout piety exerted upon those who came within range of his 
influence. 

“In all the relations of life he was blameless and faithful in the 
discharge of his duties public and private.’ 


The other tribute appeared in the editorial columns of 
a Nashville newspaper on the occasion of the death of Pro- 
fessor Cross: 


Pe of the article is at the Tennessee Historical Society, Box C3, No. 
208-C. 
24At the Tennessee Historical Society, Box C3—No. 200. 

%a. Account given in the House Journal of Tennessee of 1849. b. Article refer- 
ring to it is in the possession of Dr. Charles E. Little, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. c. Dr. Little states that an international search for the Latin distich has 
as yet not revealed its source. 

Letter from J. Douglas Cross to Anson Nelson on June 1, 1874; now at the 
Tennessee Historical Society, Box C3, No. 205. 
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“We are deeply pained to record the death of Professor Nathaniel 
Cross. He had been feeble for some months, but his condition was 
not such as to excite the apprehension of his family, until within the 
past few days. On Sunday he grew rapidly worse, and expired yes- 
terday morning at his residence near this city. 

“This intelligence will occasion sincere regret in this community, 
of which he was a distinguished ornament for many years, and 
throughout the South and Southwest, where he was well known as 
an instructor, and a patron of education. The alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville dispersed over the whole country, will mark the 
event as the fall of the last of the eminent Faculty which made, 
and for many years, preserved the renown of that institution. Troost, 
Hamilton, Lindsley and Cross are names interwoven with the history 
of Nashville as a seat of learning. They will long be fragrant in 
the memory of those who sat beneath their teachings, and felt the 
influence of their example. In the extent and accuracy of his attain- 
ments; in devotion to his noble calling; in the uprightness and 
purity of his life; and in the discharge of every duty, public and 
private, Nathaniel Cross was a worthy member of that great combi- 
nation of ability and scholarship, and did successfully his part in 
the cultivation of science and letters in this region. His qualities 
were not as splendid as those of some of his fellows, and his disposi- 
tion was unassuming; but when brought to the test, as the exigencies 
of the University on occasions required, he was always equal to the 
task imposed, and performed in every department with honor. In 
the chair of Languages which he so long filled, he was a model 
professor. He was deeply imbued with the spirit of the classics, and 
taught Greek and Latin with fervor and delight. Beneath a calm 
and to appearance cold and rigidly formal exterior, he had a heart 
aglow with true appreciation of the master minds with whom he 
communed. Those who saw Prof. Cross in hours of recreation, 
could realize that he was alive to the wit and satire of Horace, the 
elegance of Virgil and the majesty of Homer; and that his admira- 
tion for the ancients had cultivated in him to a high degree, the 
good, the true and the beautiful. His daily life was a reflection of 
these features. It was of even tenor, tempered with true Christian 
humility, pursued in the quiet and sequestered walks, not ornate 
and ambitious, but full of those fruits, whose harvest it is fondly 
hoped will work to the everlasting gain of this faithful laborer in 
one of the highest of human vocations.”” 
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OUTLINE HISTORY OF MAURY COUNTY’ 
R. DOUGLASS GREENLAW 


Maury County, Tennessee, was established by the Sev- 
enth Legislature or General Assembly of Tennessee while 
in session at Knoxville, November 24, 1807. John Sevier 
was governor of Tennessee at that time, and at the same 
session of the Legislature, the counties of Bedford, Hick- 
man, Franklin and Warren were also erected. It is inter- 
esting to note that James K. Polk had moved to this county 
the previous year, and it was on May 30th of that year, a 
duel was fought between Andrew Jackson and Charles 
Dickinson, the latter being killed in combat. 

Our county was named in honor of Major Abram P. 
Maury, a pioneer of this section and a member of Congress 
from Williamson county, and not as most people think, in 
honor of Mathew Fontaine Maury, who came along at a 
later date, being an outstanding confederate naval officer, 
and whose international reputation as the greatest of naval 
scientists was acquired in the war between the States. 

Originally Maury County included parts or the whole of 
Lewis, Lawrence, Giles and Marshall counties, however 
these counties have been carved out of old Maury county, 
leaving us an area of 590 square miles. 

Following the organization of the county, courts were 
established and at first were held in private homes. The 
first house so used was that of Col. Joseph Brown, 3 miles 
South of Columbia, on the Mooresville Pike, where on 
December 21, 1807, General Isaac Roberts as Chairman 
convened the Court. The first session was largely occu- 
pied in proving deeds, probating wills, etc. | 

On December 21, 1808, one year from its first session, 
court convened in a log house on the east side of Glade 
Street, in Columbia and later on the East side of the Square. 

Maury County’s first permanent Court House was a 
brick structure erected in 1808-10. This was replaced by 
another structure in 1846, and which after 56 years’ use, 
was torn down in 1903, to be replaced by the present build- 
ing, completed in 1906. 

Commissioners appointed by Act creating Maury county 
passed November, 1807, were directed to locate the County 


1An address before the Columbia Rotary Club. The Maury Democrat, Columbia, 
November 22, 1934. 
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Seat within three miles of the center of the East and West 
boundaries of the county and near Duck River as practica- 
ble. The land within our original city limits comprising 
150 acres was purchased on May 20, 1808, from John White 
for $500.00 and Columbia received its charter of incorpora- 
tion November 17, 1817. 

Requiring the county seat ‘‘to be located as near Duck 
River as practicable” was due to the fact that the river, in 
the early days of our county, was used quite extensively 
for flatboats and barges. These sluggish vessels were laden 
with skins, furs, corn, etc., and floated to New Orleans, 
where its owner sold cargo, boat and all and returned home 
over the Old Natchez Trace, after a month or more absence. 
The first bridge across Duck River, at Columbia was com- 
pleted September, 1822, and was burned by the Confed- 
erates in their retreat before Buell in 1862. 

Two acres of the original 150 acres purchased for the 
site of Columbia, were set aside for a burying ground, and 
lies a few hundred yards of the present bridge. This ceme- 
tery was named Greenwood, and was the chief burying 
place for the people of Columbia until 1854 when Rose Hill 
cemetery received its charter of incorporation. Many of 
Columbia’s early settlers were buried at Greenwood ceme- 
tery, the most famed of which are Samuel and Jane Knox 
Polk, the father and mother of President James K. Polk. 

Before the erection of a jail in 1810, the common mode 
of punishment was by placing prisoners in the stocks, one 
of which was erected on the Square and consisted of tim- 
bers into which a groove was cut out so as to clamp around 
the wrist and ankles and not infrequently the prisoners 
would faint from stagnation of blood caused by the pressure 
of the clamps. 

Previous to 1830, the poor of the county were farmed out 
to the lowest responsible bidder. In that year 1214 acres 
of land were purchased for a poor farm, and since that time 
with additional acreage, the poor farm has become one 
of the fixed institutions of the county. 

The first settlers in this county came from Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. A 25,000-acre grant was given 
to General Nathan Greene on account of his services in the 
Revolutionary War. Such soldiers were generally paid in 
land, and by Act of North Carolina 1782 each soldier §re- 
ceived 640 acres, and 100 acres additional for wife or each 
child. Officers according to rank were allowed greater 
tracts, as attested by General Greene’s grant. 

Three distinct settlements were soon developed in this 
county, the first of which was by a party of 20 families, 
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staunch Presbyterians, from South Carolina, who in 1806 
under the leadership of John Dickey, settled in Zion church 
neighborhood. They bought 5,000 acres of the 25,000-acre 
General Greene tract and paid for it at the rate of $3.00 
per acre. Like the colonists in the New England states 
these settlers first erected a church, which also served as 
a school house. It is said that James K. Polk received 
his early instruction here. Historians tell us this was the 
first church erected in Maury County. The log church 
erected in 1807 was replaced by a brick structure in 1815, 
and the latter by the present edifice in 1847. 

Not far distant from the Zion Settlement was the Polk 
or the St. John’s Church Settlement. The early settlers 
in this community being Episcopalians, under the leader- 
ship of Col. William Polk, a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War, and a distant relative of our illustrious James K. Polk. 
He acquired 5,000 acres of land around what is now Ash- 
wood, and later in life divided his estate between his four 
sons: Bishop Leonidas Polk, Lucius P. Polk, George W. 
Polk and Rufus K. Polk. Through the generosity of 
Bishop Polk and his three brothers, St. John’s Church was 
erected in 1841; here Leonidas Polk did some of his early 
ministerial work, and afterwards, because of his education 
at West Point, was commissioned a general in the Confed- 
erate Army. 

The cemetery of St. John’s Church is consecrated and 
historic ground. Here rested the remains of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Otey, as well as many of the Polks, and four famed 
Confederate generals. As General Patrick R. Cleburne was 
passing the St. John’s Church on his way to the Battle of 
Franklin, he was heard to remark: “If I am killed in the 
coming battle, I would like to be buried yonder,” pointing 
to the cemetery in the rear of the church. In a few days 
occurred the bloody battle of Franklin, in which not only 
Cleburne, but Generals Gist, Strahl, and Granberry, four 
of the greatest field officers of Hood’s Army were killed, . 
and all were buried in the beautiful cemetery at St. John’s. 
Years afterwards, one by one, their remains were carried 
to their respective homes, where appropriate monuments 
have been erected to their memories. 

The third prominent settlement of this county was the 
Spring Hill community which was started around the year 
1810, upon the land which comprised a 5,000 acre grant 
to Major George Doherty, a Revolutionary Soldier. Major 
Doherty and Col. Wm. Polk of Ashwood were land partners 
for many years and at one time it is said they owned 85,000 
acres, much of it in Maury, Giles and Lincoln counties. 
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The outstanding point of interest in that section being the 
brick colonial residence of Maj. H. F. Cheairs, two miles 
south of Spring Hill, where on the morning of November 30, 
1864, Generals Cleburne, Strahl, Gist and Granberry ate 
their breakfast. All of them were killed in the Battle of 
Franklin that afternoon and as stated above were buried 
at St. John’s Cemetery. 

In the early history of Tennessee, provisions were made 
to establish common schools through funds from the sale 
of public land; but sentiment in the south favored acad- 
emies, and public schools were generally treated as pauper 
institutions. 

Woodward Academy, erected November 23, 1809, on 
the hill above Burn’s Spring was Columbia’s first educa- 
tional institution. It flourished for many years and numer- 
ous scholars from Woodward became prominent men here 
and elsewhere. 

Jackson College, a manual training school, chartered 
in 1833, and was located near Spring Hill until 1837 when 
it was removed to Columbia, where it prospered until aban- 
doned during the Civil War. The school was located in 
South Columbia, near the railroad station and on its cam- 
pus were fine brick buildings used by the Federal troops 
as a hospital and afterwards burned by them in August, 
1864. The property was afterwards divided into lots and 
sold for residential purposes. 

The Columbia Institute for Girls, was founded in 1835 
by Bishops Leonidas Polk and James H. Otey. The build- 
ings of “English Castle” design were completed three years 
later. This, like Jackson College property, was used as a 
Federal Hospital and was left in a dilapidated condition. 
When the Institute was closed two years ago, plans were 
a on foot for the celebration of its 100th anniversary 
in 1935. 

Tennessee Conference Female College, established in 
1851, under the auspices of the M. E. Church, South, se- 
cured a patronage of 125 boarders and operated until the 
building was burned in 1862. Later the Smith Brothers 
rebuilt it and conducted a Male High School for eight years. 
This became a part of the free school system in the fall 
of 1881, and the structure is now known as the Andrews 
Building, a part of our present public school system. 

The Athenaeum, a female school, which was founded in 
1852 by Rev. Frank G. Smith, occupied the ground on which 
is now situated our present high school building. This 
institution specialized in the arts, music and the classics 
and drew young women from nearby states. Upon the 
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death of the members of the Smith family, this school in 
1900 merged into our present high school system. 

Columbia High School and Columbia Military Academy, 
organized in 1881 and 1905 respectively, are now fiourish- 
ing institutions and I will leave a description of these 
schools to future historians. 

The Press, from an educational standpoint, is to the 
adult population, what the school is to the young, it is there- 
fore interesting to note that a newspaper was published in 
Columbia as early as 1811, The Western Chronicle, founded 
by Jas. Walker, who married a sister of President James 
K. Polk in 1813. From this time up to the late 80’s we had 
many different papers, and we point with pride to the 
fact that the Columbia Herald dates back to 1849, and The 
Maury Democrat to 1882. Many of Columbia’s outstanding 
men have been editors and among whom are Felix K. Zolli- 
coffer, A. O. P. Nicholson, Rev. F. G. Smith, Edward Ward 
Carmack, James I. Finney and F. D. Lander. 

Few counties have been so prolific in prominent, noted 
and great men as Maury. Among those best known are 
President James K. Polk, Gen. Felix Zollicoffer, A. O. P. 
Nicholson, Bishop Leonidas Polk, Bishop Otey, Edward 
Ward Carmack, L. P. Padgett, and John Trotwood Moore. 

Although James K. Polk was born in North Carolina, 
he moved to this county at the age of 10, he was reared 
here and considered this his home until a few months before 
his death in 1849, when he purchased a home in Nashville. 
Polk’s home from 1828 to 1848 is now occupied by B. E. 
Regen on West 7th Street. It was here during his Presi- 
dential campaign of 1844 he entertained two former Presi- 
dents, Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. The Polk 
Memorial Building was his ancestral or the home of his 
parents and where he lived before his marriage. Besides 
serving a term as President, Polk represented Maury 
County in the Tennessee Legislature, was a member of Con- 
gress from this district for 14 consecutive years and was 
speaker of the House during the last two years of his 
service. He was President from 1844-48. 

Although not generally recognized as such, to my mind, 
General Felix Kirk Zollicoffer is Maury County’s second 
citizen. Born in 1812 and after receiving an academic educa- 
tion he entered into printing and newspaper work and be- 
came one of the most eminent editors of his day. He 
founded the Columbia Observer in 1834, and afterwards 
was connected with newspapers in Huntsville, Alabama, in 
Knoxville, and 1841 became associate editor of the Nash- 
ville Banner. He was State Comptroller for six years. 
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Served in the Senate and as a member of Congress for six 
years. In 1850 he built the suspension bridge at Nashville, 
and served with distinction as Brigadier-General in the 
Confederate Army where he was killed in action July, 1861. 
The Andrew Jackson Hotel occupies the site of his Nash- 
ville home. 

Columbia was the boyhood home of A. O. P. Nicholson, 
the son of a carpenter and mill-wright, who built the first 
houses in Columbia. After graduating from the University 
of North Carolina in 1823, he returned to Columbia, where 
he became the editor of the Columbia Mercury and at the 
same time began the study of law. He represented this 
county for a number of years in the State Legislature where 
he became an ardent advocate and a warm supporter of 
the policies of James K. Polk. He was a lawyer of great 
ability and made a digest of Tennessee Statutes which 
bears his name. He served for a short time as Chancellor 
in Columbia, and for a number of years as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of this State, where he became recog- 
nized as one of the most studious and brilliant men of his 
time. He was offered several cabinet positions under dif- 
ferent Presidents but, owing to his poor health, refused 
all of them. 

After graduating from West Point, Leonidas Polk, 
son of Col. William Polk, was baptized by an Episcopal 
Rector, and was induced to resign from the Army and enter 
the ministry, which he did and in 1833 returned to Colum- 
bia where he became rector of the St. Peter’s Church. He 
instituted the movement which led to the establishment of 
the University of the South at Sewanee, and as stated 
above, through his generosity built St. John’s Church at 
Ashwood. Bishop Polk was a Major General in the Con- 
federate Army and was killed in action near Marietta, 
Georgia, June, 1864. 

Bishop James Harvey Otey, a classmate of President 
James K. Polk at the University of North Carolina, moved 
to Tennessee in 1827, where he was an Episcopal minister 
at Franklin, Columbia and Memphis. We honor his name, 
as he together with Bishop Leonidas Polk in 1835 founded 
the Columbia Institute. He was also instrumental in the 
establishment of the University of the South at Sewanee. 
He was known as the “Good Bishop,” was strongly opposed 
to secession, and stood high in the affairs of the Episcopal 
Church in Tennessee. 

Among the outstanding Maury countians, of the more 
recent generations, no one’s star of brilliancy has shone 
brighter than that of Edward Ward Carmack, who began 
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the practice of law in Columbia in the early eighties. He 
represented this county in the State Legislature and won 
renown as a newspaper man, while editor-in-chief of the 
Nashville Tennessean and American and the Memphis Com- 
mercial. After serving two terms as a congressman from 
this district, he was elected to the United States Senate 
and served from 1901 to 1907, and in the latter year was 
defeated by Malcolm R. Patterson in his gubernatorial cam- 
paign in one of the greatest prohibition fights the State 
had ever witnessed. Carmack was assassinated upon the 
streets of Nashville by Col. Duncan B. Cooper, who after 
his conviction, was pardoned by Governor Patterson. 

I regret that I have been unable to find a biography of 
Hon. L. P. Padgett, a Columbia lawyer, and a member of 
Congress for more than 20 years from this district, who 
achieved distinction as chairman of the Congressional 
Naval Affairs Committee during the Wilson Administra- 
tion, and upon whose shoulders devolved the responsibility 
of furnishing ships to transport some four million soldiers 
across the ocean, and building an adequate navy which pro- 
tected our coasts from threat of German invasion. 

No history of this county would be complete without 
some mention of the man who coined the phrase, “The 
Dimple of the Universe,” and to which has been appro- 
priately added “The Garden Spot of the World.” Moving 
to Columbia from Alabama in 1885, John Trotwood Moore 
bought a farm near Columbia, and for many years was 
interested in the raising of fine horses and all kinds of 
blooded stock. He was a poet of considerable ability and 
his books, ‘Ole Mistis,’” ‘““The Bishop of Cottontown,” and 
“Uncle Walsh” have been widely read, but he has probably 
achieved his greatest fame as a historian and as a biogra- 
pher of Andrew and Rachel Jackson, and was with Mr. A. 
P. Foster, joint authors of a four-volume work :—‘“‘Tennes- 
see, The Volunteer State.” Mr. Moore served as State Li- 
brarian for ten years and died in 1929. 


Columbia, Tenn. 


THE NECESSITY OF PRESERVING SOUTH- 
ERN HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


EDITH POPE* 


There is a poetic prophecy that “in the future some his- 
torian shall come forth both strong and wise” to write the 
story of the South in the building of this great Republic. 
That historian is to wield a pen guided by truth, unham- 
pered by prejudice, strong under the inspiration of high 
purpose. “Slow and patient, fair and truthful must that 
coming teacher be,” for there is much to be sifted out of 
what will be placed before him, much to be weighed in the 
balance of value, and when his pen is ready for the task 
of recording history in truth, 


“He will hold the scales of justice, he will measure praise and blame, 
And i South will stand the verdict, and will stand it without 
shame. 


The South has waited long for justice in history, and. 
the field of this future historian’s endeavor should be white 
with the harvest of historical record accumulated through 
the years for his study and selection. 

But will the South be ready for this deliverer from 
the bondage of misrepresentation? Surely not, unless we, 
the people of the South, realize the necessity of collect- 
ing and preserving that historical material which long has 
been going to waste or slipping away to those who value 
it more highly. “Are you looking out?’ was Ruskin’s 
constant plea for seeing what lies about us, and well may 
be applied to the situation in this Southern section whose 
people ever have been ready to make history of worth, 
yet have been indifferent and careless in recording inci- 
dents and deeds that would be thought not too insignificant 
for other sections to preserve and glorify. In homes 
of every Southern state has been much historical mate- 
rial, those letters, manuscripts, deeds, and other old 
documents coming down from past generations, of value 
in piecing together the history of those times in our section. 
Cherished by their owners only as a tie with the past, stored 
away in attics and old desks, those musty papers are sub- 
ject to destruction in many ways, and we are recreant to 


*Formerly editor of the Confederate Veteran. 
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a high duty when we fail to make some effort to have them 
placed safely and made available to those who could use 
for general benefit the information they afford. 


WYNDHAM ROBERTSON PAPERS 


Illustrating the loss of this historical material in the 
Southern states, some notable examples are given of the 
disposition of papers that should have been held in state 
archives or museums, and also showing the strong financial 
force the richly endowed institutions of other sections are 
bringing to bear in procuring such collections. Virginia 
was the latest of these sufferers in the acquirement not so 
long ago by the University of Chicago of the private papers 
and correspondence of Wyndham Robertson, governor of 
Virginia in 1837-1838, and one of the leading political 
figures of the Old Dominion up to and during the War Be- 
tween the States. In this collection there are letters to 
Governor Robertson from Andrew Jackson, Samuel Tilden, 
Gen. Winfield Scott, Robert E. Lee, J. E. B. Stuart, Justice 
Curtis of Massachusetts, Edward Bates of Lincoln’s cabi- 
net, Jefferson Davis, President Millard Fillmore, and many 
other leaders of ante bellum days; there are land grants 
signed by Presidents Tyler, Jackson, Van Buren, and John 
Quincy Adams; a diary of the Revolutionary War; two full 
diaries of travel in Europe in the early nineteenth century ; 
and the original manuscript of the protest drafted by the 
Virginia legislature concerning the Chesapeake affair. Of 
special importance is a series of letters written daily to 
Governor Robertson by a Virginia representative in Con- 
gress, giving an inside picture of events over a period of 
several years leading up to secession. 

Such a collection as this, “representative of the con- 
servative attitude of the South prior to the outbreak of the 
war,” would be difficult to find again, and that all this ma- 
terial, and much more has been drained from the South is 
something on which we can ponder regretfully. Not that 
it is lost altogether, but that the South is so much the loser 
by its withdrawal from this section. 


THE DURRETT COLLECTION 


Kentucky, too, mourns the loss of material on the 
early history of the state collected during many years by 
the late Col. Durrett, long the president of the famous 
Filson Club of Louisville, which collection he had offered 
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repeatedly to the city on condition that it be properly 
housed. With funds exhausted by other important works, 
Louisville delayed accepting the offer, and upon the death of 
Colonel Durrett this magnificent collection was sold by the 
administrator of his estate to the same University of Chi- 
cago, able to outbid any competitors for what it wants. 
Thus the state of Kentucky is much poorer in its historical 
source material. 


THE POLK PAPERS 


Tennessee has a similar tale of woe. The papers of 
President Polk, which his widow cherished with other 
mementoes of a beloved husband, and had promised should 
go to the Tennessee Historical Society when death had 
broken the hold of her clinging fingers, also were purchased 
by the University of Chicago from the heirs, as she did not 
make the promised disposition of them by will. 


THE DRAPER PAPERS 


And the so-called Draper papers furnish another illus- 
tration of valuable historical material lost to Tennessee. 
When Dr. Lyman Draper was gathering material for his 
book on the pioneers of the Southwest and his story of 
King’s Mountain and its heroes, he traveled through several 
states interviewing old residents and getting them to write 
what they knew or had heard of these subjects. Tennessee 
was one of the states he went over, and from homes here 
and there he procured letters and other papers in the origi- 
nal or copies, either by gift or purchase or loan, which 
furnished any material he could use. When through with 
this material, he thought well to deposit it with or donate 
it to the Historical Society of Wisconsin, of which he was 
secretary for thirty years, rather than to return it to the 
state from which he had procured it, and through all these 
years there has been a question of the propriety of that dis- 
position of the Tennessee papers. And other valuable ma- 
terial has gone from the state from time to time regardless, 
as has been the case in many other Southern states. 


SPEAKERS VERSUS WRITERS 


The Southerner has been known more as a speaker than 
a writer, though there was ample material and inspiration 
for his pen had he cared to use it. The gentleman of the 
Old South was well read, building up his library with the 
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best books on all subjects, yet however well informed, there 
was not the urge to give his views in writing when he could 
reach the hearts of his people by an eloquent use of what 
he had gained by his association with books. Thus he held 
political power and authority by means of that eloquence 
and became a leader of his people, a distinction more coveted 
than any to come through the recording of deeds of self 
or others. If the Southern men had been as diligent to 
record their deeds as has been done in the Northern section, 
there would not be the need of the present to defend the 
South’s claim to any achievements of distinction. 

Cicero says, “It is the first and fundamental law of his- 
tory that it should neither dare to say anything that is false 
or fear to say anything that is true.” But how can we get 
truth when we depend upon prejudiced writers of history? 
Too long have we been recreant to our past, to our present, 
and to our future in leaving to others that service which 
we should render in justice to the South, and to overcome it 
we must be more diligent in collecting and preserving such 
records of whatever kind as were made in those different 
periods of Southern life. 

We need also to overcome ignorance of what lies about 
us, and we must educate our people to begin “looking out” 
for their own history. 

Benjamin H. Hill, that silver-tongued orator of the 
South, said: “We owe it to our dead, to our living, and to 
our children to preserve the truth and repel the falsehoods, 
so that we may secure best judgment at the only tribunal 
before which we may appear and be fully and fairly heard, 
and that tribunal is the bar of history.” And Thomas Nel- 
son Page, who has given those exquisite pictures of Southern 
life through his stories of the Old Dominion, made this ap- 
peal: “The Old South had no chronicler to tell its story. It 
was for lack of this literature that it was left behind in the 
race for outside favor, and found itself arraigned at the bar 
without an advocate and without defense. Could there be 
a nobler task than to preserve from oblivion or, worse still, 
misrepresentation the history of a civilization that produced 
a Washington and a Lee?” 

We are told that one of the most valued sources of New 
England history is the family records of daily life and ex- 
periences of great numbers of New England people. It 
seems to have been a family habit to keep a diary of all that 
came their way, and, “as a consequence, much of the beauty 
and freshness as well as the strictness of that old New 
England life has come down to the present day.” In the 
South, in a land where outdoor life was attractive all the 
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year round, the Southern people were more taken up with 
enjoying those attractions than in making any record of 
them; but things that are written make a more lasting im- 
pression than any eloquence of tongue, living on through 
the printed page to impress generations to come. 


THE SOUTH NO LONGER TO BE MISREPRESENTED 


The South is no longer willing to endure the misrepre- 
sentations and omissions in historical records, and the world 
should be ready to hear its side if given from authenticated 
facts. We must supply these facts to the open-minded his- 
torian and thus help him in the search for truth. We owe 
it to the South that is to come as well as to that which has 
passed to make the present South aware of its duty to both 
in the search for and preservation of all records that will 
aid in making its history full and complete. 

If we have failed in recording a true picture of the South 
in its early years in the making of this Republic, how much 
greater has been our failure to give the history of the South 
in those years leading up to and during the War Between 
the States, and in the Reconstruction years following. Surely 
there was never a more misunderstood section than was the 
south in its efforts to achieve independence, and even among 
its own people there is still that ignorance of conditions and 
motives, due largely to the teaching of false and inadequate 
history and to that indifference characteristic of people in 
times of peace. What a story might be written of the won- 
derful resourcefulness of the Southern people in building 
up a government, in equipping and maintaining an army 
and a navy whose deeds aroused the admiration of the world 
—and all within itself! That story in its fullness is to be 
told by the future historian, yet it remains for us to con- 
tribute to it by collecting all information possible and plac- 
ing it at the disposition of the historical writer. 

Southern men of the sixties gave their services and their 
lives freely, and it has been their pride to be known as the 
men who fought for Southern independence, while “the 
record that they made’’ is a heritage beyond value for their 
descendants; but the records they did not make have dimin- 
ished the glory that was theirs, leaving misrepresentation 
and falsehood to have place in the records made by the 
other side. “When time shall have softened passion and 
prejudice, when reason shall have stripped her mask from 
misrepresentation, then justice, holding evenly the scales, 
will require much of past censure and praise to change 
places” was the thought of Jefferson Davis, who suffered 
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under the stigma of misrepresentation and calumny engen- 
dered by ignorance and malice, even of his own people. 

This change may be hastened and made stronger when 
we have supplied our historian with the facts in every point 
of Confederate history in so far as it can be done. A 
Northern student of history said, on a visit to Richmond, 
Va., in search of historical material: “The North will write 
its story of the War of 1861-1865, but I am fearful that 
the Southern people will not write their story. It is essen- 
tial to correct history that both sides should write.” 

Yet it must not be said that the South has had no writers 
of history, nor that the situation has not been deplored by 
the thinking element of the Southern people, but any de- 
sire to overcome untruth and misrepresentation has lacked 
the concerted effort that clears away obstructing forces. 
Our own people have needed to be educated out of these 
fallacies and falsehoods. 


THE HAMPTON ROADS STORY 


What can we think of intelligent people even yet be- 
lieving the story that at the Hampton Roads conference in 
January, 1865, President Lincoln said to Alexander H. 
Stephens, one of the Confederate commissioners, that he 
wished only to write “Union” at the top of a page and 
Stephens might write what he wanted to under it—this 
being the condition for peace. This story went the rounds 
of the country North and South at the time, without any 
official confirmation and despite contrary testimony of the 
Confederate commissioners, and perennially comes up 
through the press, over the radio, or otherwise, and gains 
credence wherever read or heard. Such a story as this was 
sufficient to destroy faith in the good intentions of the Con- 
federate president in sending his peace commissioners to 
confer with Lincoln or his emissaries, and few have given 
a thought to what Lincoln would have been committing 
himself by such a proposition. 

In late years something has been done in the collection 
of historical data in libraries and museums throughout the 
South, for Southern men, and especially the leading Con- 
federate veterans, “‘came to think what the South was, what 
its history meant, and what it was worth to them to vindi- 
cate the patriotism of their motives, the justice of their 
cause, and the sublime courage which animated them in 
the greatest war the world had ever known.” In the books 
which had been prepared for their children to study were 
gross misrepresentations of their purposes; there was per- 
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version of truth on many pages; and, in addition to all the 
horrors of defeat, they saw themselves as courageous men, 
as liberty-loving Americans, slandered and paraded as 
traitors to their country. Under the power of organized 
protest, it was possible to banish some of those books from 
the schools of the South. 


EARLY CONVENTION REPORTS 


Historical reports before the early conventions of the 
United Confederate Veterans told of the effort being made 
to overcome such false history, and urged Southern men and 
women to cooperate in securing a history without the bias 
of sectionalism, a history that could be taught in any sec- 
tion of the country. Could there have been a finer gesture 
than that on the part of a people still suffering from the 
injustice of their victorious adversaries? Almost from its 
beginning, this Confederate organization, through historical 
reports at annual gatherings, has urged its membership and 
allied associations to gather these threads of history to- 
gether for weaving into the true story of the South in the 
sixties. 

The Sons of Confederate Veterans also early planned by 
resolution for ‘“‘a central collection of historical and museum 
material,” to be housed at Richmond, Va., and all along 
have been active in opposing the use of school histories 
found lacking in the essentials of truth. The United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy too have been alert to the impor- 
tance of collecting all historical material pertaining to the 
War Between the States, and the interest on a fund of 
$30,000.00 they are collecting, “The Jefferson Davis His- 
torical Foundation” (completed this year), is to be used 
in procuring source material on those years of war. 


WHAT WAS DONE, NOT WHAT WAS REPORTED! 


If the South ever is to be vindicated, we must see that 
its history as written be true, that our Southland be judged 
only by what was done and not by what was falsely laid at 
its doors by enemies and traducers. While the full truth 
may never be known, because of the lack of official records— 
much having been destroyed by the invading armies—from 
every source possible facts should be gathered and placed 
before the historian who comes to do the South justice, and 
by that the Southern people are willing to be judged. Gen- 
eral Lee said that “every one should do all in his power to 
collect and disseminate the truth in the hope that it may 
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find a place in history and descend to posterity,” and that 
“history is not the relation of campaigns and battles of 
generals and other individuals, but that which shows the 
principles for which the South contended and which justi- 
fied her struggle for those principles.” Can we fail to heed 
his thought in these words or be satisfied with anything 
less than placing the South in its true light before the world? 
‘‘And the South will stand the verdict, and will stand it 
without shame.” 


The history of the South is yet to be written. He who writes it 
need not fear for his reward. Such an one must have at once the 
instinct of the historian and the wisdom of the philosopher. He 
must possess the talisman that shall discover truth amid all the 
heaps of falsehood, though there were piled upon it like Pelion on 
Ossa. He must have the sagacity to detect whatever of evil existed 
in the civilization he shall chronicle, though it be gleaming with the 
gilding of romance; he must have the fortitude to resist all tempta- 
tion to deflect by so much as a hair’s breadth from the absolute and 
the inexorable facts, even if an angel should attempt to beguile him. 
He must know and tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help him God!—Thomas Nelson Page. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


P pee oneness Files of the Confederate Veteran. Records, Tennessee Historical 
ociety. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NASHVILLE 
AND CHATTANOOGA RAILROAD 


T. D. CLARK 


PART I 


Nashville, Tennessee, has occupied an important posi- 
tion in southern and western trade from the time the first 
pioneer appeared in the land across the mountains. 

The movement to build a railroad from Nashville to the 
Atlantic was almost as old as the railroad idea itself. The 
public mind had toyed with the notion that it was possible 
to connect Nashville with the outside world, but a move 
toward awakening any interest in this direction was very 
slow in shaping itself. As early as 1835 the public mind 
was stirred in the interest of a railroad project by Colonel 
Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina. Colonel Hayne visited 
Nashville and delivered a stirring address in favor of the 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston project in the Vaux- 
hall Garden, but this speech met with disapprobation be- 
cause of the large number of union-loving ‘citizens present. 
Later in the year, however, Mr. Hayne returned to Nash- 
ville and delivered a second address; this time he advocated 
the construction of a railroad from Memphis to Knoxville, 
by way of Nashville. He intimated that the Charleston 
railway supporters would be willing to meet the Tennessee 
railroad supporters at Knoxville with a road from the 
South Carolina city. The plan never succeeded because 
Mr. Hayne himself was personally obnoxious to the Ten- 
nessee leaders, but the idea survived and served to direct 
public attention to the possibilities of building such a road. 

A second effort to build a railroad was made in 1837. 
William Armour, of Shelby county, appeared before the 
state legislature with a proposition to unite the waters of 
the Mississippi with those of the Atlantic seaboard by 
constructing a railroad through central Tennessee from the 
southwest to the northeast. Mr. Armour solicited and re- 
ceived the aid of several friends, and doubtless the scheme 
would have eventually succeeded had the financial crisis 
of 1837 not put an end to all agitation for internal im- 
provements.” 

By 1845 the country was beginning to recover from the 
financial reverses which it had suffered in 1837, and the 
internal improvements idea was gaining ground in almost 


1Safford and Killibrew, Introduction to the Resources of Tennessee (Nashville, 
1874), p. 306. 
2W. W. Clayton, History of Davidson County (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 213. 
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every community. The Nashville territory was no ex- 
ception to the rule. The Cumberland river and the ar- 
terial highways were no longer sufficient mediums of trans- 
portation.2 However, the citizens of Nashville, like those 
of many other cities of the country were not awake to 
the possibilities of building a railroad for they were busy 
devoting their attention to the building of highways. There 
was more interest shown by the individuals backing the 
Georgia and South Carolina railroads who wished to reach 
Nashville with a railway than was shown by the Nashville 
citizens themselves. The state legislature had made a half 
hearted move toward encouraging railroads by appointing 
an internal improvements committee composed of two men, 
Messrs. Powell and Sevier. These gentlemen were in- 
structed to investigate the state of being of the companies 
previously helped by the state, and to learn if possible why 
they were not paying a dividend. When this committee 
started its investigation the citizens of Nashville suggested 
the possibilities of a railroad from that city to Charleston, 
but the committee recommended that the state funds be 
expended in the aid of highways from which small but 
sure dividends could be expected. Until 1845 the Nash- 
ville trade had depended upon New Orleans as a coastal 
outlet market, and upon New York and Philadelphia as sup- 
ply markets. Nashville, however, had reached the point 
where it was certain to lose out commercially unless some 
additional markets were secured. The Tennessee group 
was ambitious to secure a direct rather than a circuitous 
route to market, and the effort on the part of the state 
of Alabama in the building of the Montgomery and West 
Point railroad acted as a stimulus to the Nashville mer- 
chants.4 Furthermore, the states of Georgia and South 
Carolina were building their railroads in a northeasterly 
direction, and they were diligent in their encouragement 
of the citizens of Tennessee to construct a road to meet 
their projects at the southern boundary of the State.° The 
Nashville Union was the first public organ in Nashville to 
advocate the construction of a Nashville to Chattanooga 
route. The Union had in mind a connection with the South 
Carolina and Georgia systems. The only serious obstacle in 
the way of the construction of such a route as had been 
suggested was the rugged Cumberland mountains between 
Battle creek and Elk river. The promoters of the Nash- 
ville to Chattanooga project, however, had the advantage 


3H. W. Crew, History of Nashville (Nashville, 1890), p. 328. 

4Nashville Union, February 6, 1845. 

5U. B. Phillips, History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt (New 
York, 1908), p. 304. 
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of addressing their project to the interest of the whole 
state instead of to a single section as the Hiawassee com- 
pany had been forced to do in East Tennessee.® 

When the question of building a railway was reopened 
in a most serious manner, the business men of Nashville 
became more thoughtful of the project.? The Nashville Union 
pleaded for a convention in which an organized system of 
agitation could be outlined. The Union argued that the 
Tennessee internal improvements group had waited for 
the Georgia and Tennessee projects to materialize, and 
that with the completion of the Western and Atlantic rail- 
road of Georgia, the proposed Nashville and Chattanooga 
road became an absolute necessity. The more wealthy 
property holders along the proposed route eventually be- 
came aroused to the importance of the undertaking and 
approved of the project. The local politicians came out 
for and against the project. Dr. John Overton, a candidate 
for the state senate from Davidson county, frankly stated 
that he was heartily in favor of the railroad and that he 
would attempt to bring about favorable legislation if he 
were elected to the Senate.® The question of internal im- 
provements was very closely tied up with the political situa- 
tion. 

Whether the political situation figured in the develop- 
ment of the railway idea or not, the economic situation was 
certainly one of the most potent factors. Cotton brought 
only seven cents on the Nashville market, and the farmer 
who transported his tobacco to New Orleans considered 
himself fortunate if he got back to Nashville free of all 
debt.1° Despite the fact that they were classed as vision- 
aries, there were a few men who were willing to do battle 
with public sentiment and ridicule to advocate the opening 
of a direct route to the Atlantic coast. In this group were 
two men who were foremost in their agitation for the road, 
Dr. James Overton and Vernon K. Stevenson. Dr. Overton 
realized at an early date that if the middle Tennessee group 
was to succeed it was necessary for it to focus its attention 
upon the little trading post on the Tennessee river, which 
was later to become the flourishing industrial city of Chat- 
tanooga. Dr. Overton entered the race for State Senator 
in 1845, advocating a direct rail connection with the 
Georgia and South Carolina roads at Chattanooga in order 
to secure the growing trade of these states which was 


®Nashville Union, February 27, 1845. 

TIbid., March 8, 18465. 

8Ibid., March 20, 1845. 

®8Ibid., March 10, 1845. 
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going elsewhere to market. Too, Nashville was interested 
in penetrating the Cumberland range because it was there 
that the city hoped to secure its coal supply. 

Dr. Overton and his opponent, John Trimble, debated 
the subject of internal improvements on more than one 
occasion. Dr. Overton was a democrat in his politics, while 
Trimble was a Whig. The Nashville Union accused John 
Trimble of being an anti-railroad man and calling the pro- 
posed road a “humbug.’’!! Mr. Trimble replied to these 
accusations of the Union on June 21, 1845, refuting the 
charge of June 19, in which he was accused of slandering 
the project. He stated, however, that he favored waiting 
a time before starting the construction of a railroad, and 
he asked that the cost of railroads be compared with that — 
of improving and maintaining the channels in river trans- 
portation.!2. On July 3, 1845, Dr. Overton delivered a long 
address in which he went into detail about the future pros- 
pects of the road which had been proposed to connect the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. He stated that the road 
would open up a market on the Atlantic for pork, grain, 
tobacco, and cattle of middle Tennessee which could be 
reached within twenty-eight hours. It was due to this 
political campaign, to a large extent, that the project was 
ee advertised and that agitation was aroused to fever 

eat.t 

At an early period in the agitation for the Nashville 
and Chattanooga railroad, the president of the South Caro- 
lina road suggested that Charleston and Augusta subscribe 
the capital stock of the Tennessee company. He said that 
the wealthy men of Charleston and Augusta would no doubt 
buy summer homes in the Cumberland mountains when 
they could be assured that they would have rail connections 
all the way to Nashville.4 Governor Crawford of Georgia 
and Mr. Garnett, chief engineer of the Georgia railroad 
company, promised to finish their railroad to Chattanooga 
as promptly as possible. They both expressed a hope that 
the Nashville road would soon be constructed to the Ten- 
nessee river at Chattanooga as it would serve as an exten- 
sion of the Western and Atlantic railroad.® 

The agitation for the Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road provoked quite a bit of interest in the entire South. 
Travelers from Tennessee visiting South Carolina and 
Georgia found numerous ready supporters for the project 


UJune 19, 1845. 
12]bid., June 26, 1845. 
13Nashville Union, July 17, 1845. 
i4Jbid., June 19, 18 
15°°A private letter to “the Editor of the Nashville Union from Governor Crawford.” 
September 2, 18465. 
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in the various sections. The citizens of Davidson County, 
Tennessee, were at last convinced that the road was an 
economic necessity. The leadership of the Davidson Coun- 
ty group was early turned over to Dr. Overton. He made a 
visit to South Carolina on behalf of the road. In Charles- 
ton Dr. Overton was very warmly welcomed, and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Charleston meeting. A set of 
resolutions was adopted which were most favorable to the 
Nashville railroad. Governor William Aiken of South 
Carolina was instructed to appoint a group of delegates to 
attend the convention which was to be held in Nashville.'® 

By fall, 1845, public opinion was strongly in favor of 
building a railroad from Nashville to Chattanooga. The 
press heartily backed the project, but at the same time it 
echoed an element of fear. The press gave vent to an 
element of doubt on the grounds that there existed a strong 
public sentiment that matters of internal improvements 
rested in the hands of the state. Too, the recent disasters 
of the state aided projects caused more apprehension on 
the part of the subscribers. It was highly desirable, there- 
fore, that the state be kept out of the question of building 
the railroad until the project was well under way. On 
November 8, 1845, Mr. Whitesides, a member of the legis- 
lature, proposed a bill which had been drawn up by the 
internal improvements committee requesting a character 
for the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad company. This 
bill proposed that the road, as chartered, should be given 
the privilege of buying rights to coal and iron lands along 
the right-of-way within the distance of ten miles on either 
side of the road. The only fear entertained for the project 
was the fact that the Memphis group would begin pulling 
for a road of their own, which would most seriously handi- 
cap the Nashville and Chattanooga project.17 The Nash- 
ville Union found itself embroiled in an argument with the 
Memphis Enquirer, because the latter felt that Nashville 
was unrightfully usurping the trade which belonged to 
Memphis and was sending it away to stimulate the growth 
of the unappreciative Atlantic cities.1® 

The bill for incorporating the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga railroad company was given its first reading on 
November 22, 1845, and was accepted by a vote of fifty- 
four to nine. The charter was a carefully-drafted instru- 
ment.!® No opposition of a very influential nature pre- 


l’Nashville Union, October 18, 1845. 
17[bid., November 6, 1845. 
187bid., November 18, 1845. 
? 18Mr. Whitesides was the author, and the result of his study on the subject of 
railway charters was brought out clearly in the Nashville and Chattanooga charter. 
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sented itself, as the late Nashville convention had eliminated 
all credulity which may have existed.2° Gerald Troost, 
state geologist, and Dr. Estill, a mathematician, were in a 
position to speak with authority on the nature of the right- 
of-way of the proposed railroad when they appeared before 
the Nashville convention, as they had just completed a 
survey of the coal-bearing areas of the Cumberland moun- 
tains.?1 

The legislature chartered the company with the power 
of ownership of property. The commissioners were in- 
structed to open subscription books for the purpose of list- 
ing 60,000 shares at $25.00 each. Other powers granted 
the company were the selection of a right-of-way 100 feet 
wide, and the privilege of appointing a sworn commission 
to be entrusted with the task of evaluating the property 
through which the road would pass. This commission was 
invested by charter right with the power of eminent 
domain. The railroad company was extended the privilege 
of buying a sufficient number of Negro slaves to aid mate- 
rially in the construction of the road. The company and 
its property, necessary to the operation of the road, were 
exempted from taxation for a period of twenty years.” 
Both houses of the state legislature concurred in the char- 
tering of the road, but they refused to allow the company 
the privilege of buying and holding lands, other than for 
use as a right-of-way. 

Once the Tennessee legislature had chartered the com- 
‘pany, it was faced with the problem of getting the Georgia 
legislature to extend the western and Atlantic railroad to 
the Tennessee line in order to guarantee a rail connection 
from Nashville to the South.2? The Tennessee legislature 
made a forward step in the early history of the Nashville 
and Chattanooga company by providing for its completion 
through the assistance or $65,000 to be combined with the 
profits of the road to guarantee its completion, and the 
Georgia legislature declared itself ready to complete the 
Western and Atlantic railroad to Chattanooga. A bill 
had been introduced in the Georgia legislature asking that 
the Western and Atlantic railroad be extended from its 
northern terminus, which was at that time at Cross Plains, 
to Chattanooga.2>. On December 25, 1845, the Georgia 
legislature appropriated $15,000, an amount sufficient to 


20Nashville Union, November 29, 1845. 
217 bid. 
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cover the existing contracts of the Western and Atlantic 
company. The Georgia company was then instructed to 
extend its line from Cross Plains to Chattanooga with the 
very simple provision that “if the profits of the road are 
sufficient to pay for the extension.’’?® — 

The central board of commissioners provided for by the 
charter of the Nashville and Chattanooga company met on 
January 16, 1846, and organized the company. James 
Overton was elected president, J. J. Gill, treasurer, and 
A. P. O. Nicholson, editor of the Nashville Union, secretary. 
The requisite amount of stock had been subscribed, but the 
books were ordered to be re-opened, and kept open until 
March 1.27 The commisssioners, at their meeting of Jan- 
uary 2, 1846, had already provided for the preliminary 
survey of the route. This early survey was necessary for 
people of wealth had expressed the sentiment that they 
were willing to subscribe to the company’s stock only when 
they could have something tangible on which to base their 
faith in the enterprise.28 It is interesting to note in this 
connection, that the first support for the road did not come 
from Nashville, but from the outlying communities. On 
the initial opening of the books the first stock was sub- 
scribed in Murfreesboro, Manchester and Chattanooga. All 
of these places were ambitious for the location of the road 
through their town limits. These communities, notwith- 
standing their enthusiasm, demanded a map of the proposed 
road to make sure that their subscriptions would not be in 
vain.”® Perhaps subscription to the capital stock of the 
company was speeded up because the western and Atlantic 
railroad had reached Cross Plains and was pushing north- 
ward to Chattanooga. Too, there was reason to fear that 
the Georgia venture would fail for operation was virtually 
suspended until the legislature stepped in and removed the 
doubt. Eventually the necessary funds for the construc- 
tion of the Nashville and Chattanooga survey were pro- 
vided, and V. K. Stevenson was sent to South Carolina®® 
to complete the task started by Dr. Overton. Mr. Stevenson 
was on the combined mission of soliciting financial aid and 
employing the services of an experienced railroad engineer. 
The commission stipulated that the survey should begin not 


287bid., January 22, 1846. 

271 bid. 

28Ibid., March 7, 1846. 

2Nashville Union, March 10, 1846. 

Mr. Stevenson went to Nashville from one of the northern states as a general 
merchant. He never had any special financial training, nor had he ever figured in 
any type of organization or corporation before, but when the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga railroad was organized his star began to shine the brightest. Before the decade 
1850-1860 had ended he had arisen to the well deserved position of the leading railway 
director in Tennessee. Woolridge, History of Nashville, 328ff. 
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later than May, 1846, and that a trustworthy report was 
necessary, for such a report would determine the date of 
starting operations. It was for this reason that the en- 
gineers were requested to make as accurate a preliminary 
report as possible.2! Mr. Stevenson was successful on his 
trip to South Carolina in locating an experienced engineer 
in the person of J. Edgar Thompson. Mr. Thompson was 
employed and he returned to Nashville with Mr. Stevenson. 
The pair made the return trip by horseback over the pro- 
posed route of the road. Mr. Thompson made close obser- 
vations of the topographical features of the land, and was 
in a position to make a brief preliminary report upon his 
arrival in Nashville.®? 

Once back in Nashville Vernon Stevenson resumed his 
duties as chief financial agent to the company and went 
from house to house soliciting funds for the support of 
the company. He ignored neither the rich nor the poor, 
but solicited one and all alike. When he had finished his 
canvassing campaign he had obtained the names of more 
than two-thirds of the citizens of Nashville on his list. 
He had secured a subscription of $602,000; $500,000 of 
which was subscribed by the city of Nashville, and he had 
received the promise of the officials of the Western and 
Atlantic company to subscribe $250,000. Outside of Nash- 
ville the little village of Murfreesboro alone subscribed 
$30,000. Mr. Stevenson, after demonstrating his financial 
abilities, was sent on a second mission to South Carolina, 
this time to persuade the city of Charleston to make a sub- 
stantial subscription to the capital stock of the Tennessee 
company. He had no immediate success, however, and was 
forced to carry on negotiations for a period of time. In the 
end the South Carolina city voted a very nice sum in sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Stevenson’s company.** 

On his return from South Carolina Mr. Stevenson 
visited the state of Georgia where he once again engaged 
the services of Mr. J. Edgar Thompson, this time as chief 
engineer. Mr. Thompson was extended the courtesy of 
selecting his own assistants and was instructed to begin 
the survey at his earliest convenience. The survey party 
was organized and its work begun in Chattanooga, moving 
northward through the Cumberland mountains. After the | 
survey had been started, Mr. Thompson returned to his 
duties in Georgia, leaving the Tennessee survey in the 
hands of Theodore Garnett.?4 Mr. Garnett was an engineer 


31Nashville Union, May 2, 1846. 
27%bid., June 27, 1846. 

8W oolridge, History of Nashville, 329. 
%Nashville Union, June 80, 1846. 
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of ripe experience, as he had made several of the railway 
surveys in Virginia.*> The survey party followed the 
route up the river beds, as advised by Mr. Thompson, to 
the Jasper bridge, and thence up the Running Water 
Valley.®¢ 

The preliminary instrumental survey proved that the 
route contained fewer obstacles than were anticipated at 
first. The section nearest Chattanooga was naturally the 
most difficult because of the steep mountain grades encoun- 
tered. It was early decided that the road should follow the 
Tennessee river for some distance south of Chattanooga, 
and then turn back north into the gaps opening through the 
Cumberland wall.27 South of Nashville the surveyors en- 
countered fewer difficulties as over 100 miles of the road 
passed through level and slightly undulating territory. The 
first rugged topography encountered going south from 
Nashville were the hills around Hoover’s Gap.*® It was 
estimated that at no place along the southern division 
of the road would the elevation be higher than 1200 feet 
above sea level, and that at no place would it be more than 
500 feet above the level of Chattanooga.®® The only dif- 
ficulty which the engineers faced in placing the results 
of their survey in the hands of the public was the question 
of where the road should enter Nashville. In this case 
public sentiment had proven more stubborn than any of 
the natural obstacles which they had encountered.?° 


[To be continued ] 
University of Kentucky Lexington, Ky. 


Ss American Railroad Journal, J oo 11, 1846. 

Nashville Union, June 80, 1846 

By following this route it was necessary for the road to pass through the 
northern part of Jackson County, Alabama. Provisions were made for this short 
length of road in 1846, by the legislature of Alabama. This body chartered the Ala- 
bama section January ‘4, 1846. Acts of Alabama 

884 merican Railroad Journal, August 22, 1846. 

897 bid., November 7, 1846. 

“Nashville Union, November 10, 1846. 





GRAVE AND MONUMENT OF ELIZABETH CROCKETT, WIFE oF DAVID 
CROCKETT, AT ACTON, Hoop COUNTY, TEXAS 


THE TENNESSEE WOMAN TRECKER— 
ELIZABETH—WIDOW OF DAVID 
CROCKETT 


JOSEPHINE A. PEARSON* 


The grave of David Crockett’s first wife—Polly Findley, 
“a beautiful Irish girl,—is in Franklin County, Tennessee. 
It is said to be a mecca for tourists who brave the tangle 
of weeds and brambles in the little cemetery, marked by 
stones, near David Crockett’s farm “Kentuck.” After the 
death of Polly (Findley) Crockett, David Crockett married 
“the widow Patton,’ who lived near by. The ceremony 
being performed by Richard Calloway, who handed down 
the story of “Widow Patton’s pet pig,” as told by Mrs. 
Jessie Arn Henderson in the January, 1935, TENNESSEE 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 

The grave of “Davy” Crockett’s second wife, Elizabeth, 
who was “The Widow Patton” of Tennessee, is among “The 
Blue Bonnet” fields of Hood County, Texas. Her grave is 
marked by a handsome monument, erected to her memory 
by “The Daughters of the Republic of Texas,’’ but its erec- 
tion is attributed chiefly to the influence and untiring activi- 
ties of Mrs. Will Lake, of Fort Worth, Texas, née Mary 
Daggett, whose mother was born in East Tennessee. 

In Waco, Texas, March, 1930, the writer was a guest of 
the State Convention of the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, Mrs. Clara Driscoll Sevier, President, and witnessed 
the unusual ovation this great gathering paid in expres- 
sions of stirring patriotism to Mary Daggett Lake, when 
she announced the completion of the Elizabeth Crockett 
monument. This ovation was accentuated when all assem- 
bled rose and, amid the waving of handkerchiefs, colors, and 
the flag of Texas, sang in unison “The Blue Bonnet State 
song,’ Mary Daggett Lake being the author. 


BLUE BONNET STATE SONG OF TEXAS 


By MArRy DAGGETT LAKE 


I 


Have you ever been to Texas in the Spring? 
There’s a land I know where blue bonnets grow, 
And the sun shines all the while— 


*Who’s Who in America, 1934-35; Who’s Who in America, 1932-33; Who’s Who 
in America, 1930-1928, etc. 
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Where the cow-boys play till night turns to day— 
And nature seems to smile— 

Where the mocking bird is forever heard 

And the red-wing sends her call: 

Where the soft winds croon to the silver moon— 
As shades of evening fall. 


Refrain 


Have you ever been to Texas in the spring? 

Where the breezes blow and the birds are on the wing: 
And there’s friendship everywhere— 

While the bees are humming— 

And the banjos strumming. 


II 


Have you walked on velvet carpets in the spring— 
Made of flowers whose subtle odors memories bring: 
Have you ever seen those bonnets gay— 

Have you ever been to Texas in the spring, etc. 


Refrain 


il 


In this land so true under Heaven’s own blue 
Grow the orange and the rose— 
And the cactus—strange—dots the distant range,— 
Where the Rio Grande flows,— 
Where lost trail winds blow o’er plain that binds 
Into an enchanted ground,— 
Let me rest secure—with things that endure— 
In my own Texas Land! 

Refrain 


Music by W. J. Marsh. 


Mr. Sevier, husband of Clara Driscoll Sevier, who con- 
tributed something like $68,000 to reclaiming the Alamo, is 
a direct descendant of Governor John Sevier, first governor 
of Tennessee. Mary Daggett Lake is a writer of note, as 
well as a poet, and during the erection of the Crockett 
Monument, which she personally supervised, she spent con- 
siderable time in the homes nearby, of the grandchildren 
of Elizabeth and David Crockett, collecting all available 
information, “‘by word of mouth,” as well as from the valu- 
able records in possession of the family. It is hoped that 
some day there will be published the full history of the 
remarkable Elizabeth Crockett and her dauntless—even, if 
“Wander Spouse,” David Crockett, by the gifted pen of 
Mary Daggett Lake. 

Not long after this great state convention, the writer 
was a guest of the Fort Worth, Texas, banker, Mr. Thomas 
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Yarborough, whose wife, Vivian Sloan Yarborough (an 
artist of note in her own right) was a former student back 
in 1914, in “Ole Missouri.” It was she who, as hostess, 
planned the pilgrimage, with Mary Daggett Lake, and her 
little daughter, out to “The Crockett Country.” 

The expert chauffeur sped westward, through miles of 
“Blue Bonnet” fields, and over vast plains, where grazed fine 
cattle, where once trailed the buffalo in hordes. Over this 
same seemingly horizonless way trecked Elizabeth Crockett 
to stake her claim! This was a trip that lengthened out 
into a delightful historical experience, as every minute of 
the way was pointed out with full explanations by Mrs. 
Lake. Where once stood the crude cabin-home of Eliza- 
beth Crockett, was “marked,” as well as the very spot where 
the widow Crockett lived in her covered wagon, until she 
could get help to build her frontier abode: out on this flam- 
ing land that stretched into silent wonder toward the set- 
ting sun. 

The Texas Homestead Law was the gift of the Republic 
of Texas to her women and children. It has been said that 
the best blood of the human race flowed in the veins of most 
of the Texas trail blazers, men of fiber and strong religious 
convictions! Of real moral fiber and Christian courage, 
challenging character and colorful life was Elizabeth 
Crockett, who played well her part in the drama of the 
history—making of Texas. She trecked the perilous wilder- 
ness of the West, when it was inhabited by savage men and 
amid hazards untellable. Elizabeth Crockett in her covered 
wagon—evidently not much for beauty—with its pair of 
lean range horses,—trailed an almost roadless country—to 
what is now Hood County, Texas. How long she may have 
made her home in her covered wagon is not known, but it is 
said that “her children began to grow up in it!” Imagine 
them crawling in and out, as chicks crawl from under the 
mother hen, to help do their own scratching! It is a tradi- 
tion “that her baby cut its teeth on a ripe musquite bean.” 
(The writer fears this is an anachronism. ) 

The chauffeur guided the big car carefully and very 
cautiously, feeling the way,—as Mrs. Lake instructed—that 
led from Mrs. Crockett’s marked home, meandering, slowly 
journeying, in fact; also, in spirit, as we each visualized 
Elizabeth Crockett, each Sunday in her wagon, with her 
children—going to WORSHIP in the home of another 
pioneer, miles away! With her Bible in one hand and in 
the other, she, like the men, stacked her gun with theirs, 
ready to protect the door while they worshiped! Can there 
be any fiction so truly fascinating: any story more strange, 
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or any epic more sublime than the simple annals (told to 
me by the children’s children) of this peerlessly brave young 
woman from Tennessee, who helped to make Texas civiliza- 
tion? 

Gradually, reverently, we reached the objective shrine 
of our pilgrimage—The Monument of Elizabeth Crockett! 
It is a tall, handsome, stately, but graceful shaft; marked 
near its base by the Texas crest, and it is mounted by the 
lovely figure of the heroine—Elizabeth Crockett! Naturally, 
yet expectantly, does she stand, in the characteristic pose 
of the pioneer woman; with the left arm lifted and the hand 
shielding the eyes, as it were, from the glaring, the prairie, 
sunshine. Thus, she seems to be calling; calling! calling! 
““As Rachel to her children!”’ 

We bowed at her grave: then again, we looked up at 
the figure of the statue: up into the face, and it seemed that 
the sculptor succeeded in putting into the expression a wist- 
ful gaze: a subjectivity that impressed the writer with a 
sense of the intense longing of this pioneer woman—(the 
statue faces northeast): Elizabeth Crockett, looking back, 
tenderly, toward her native Tennessee! 

We motored on, a few miles farther to Granbury, where 
we were received cordially and entertained hospitably in the 
comfortable homes of the grandchildren of David and 
Elizabeth Crockett. We looked at pictures and perused 
documents galore for hours at a time! Mr. Ashley W. 
Crockett, editor and publisher of the Hood County Tablet 
of Granbury, is one of the town’s leading citizens. 

There are a number of interesting stories in Granbury, 
itself, of historic value, not connected with the Crockett 
saga! The town is built around the courthouse, the chief 
edifice, near which is the long-time old tavern, whose keeper 
perpetuates the custom of ringing long and loud, at noon- 
day, the big brass bell, to call the court and all guests to the 
hotel board! In the history of Granbury, is preserved the 
last years of Boothe—“a refugee from justice,’ who kept 
the town saloon. 

The writer, who during her four comparative long so- 
journs in Texas, has motored over long stretches of Texas 
hard-surfaced roads, from the northernmost towns to the 
Rio Grande Valley; from Corpus Christi to El Paso; from 
_ the Brazos to Texarkana, and more; and all this scenery is 
vividly picturesque and varied with facts for historical 
sketches. It is her desire, only, in the several sketches col-. 
lected, of ‘“Tennessee’s contribution to the Independence of 
Texas,’—to personally pluck slips, as it were; to cut and 
replant them on the lofty towers of Tennessee history: 
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memories gathered first hand, to refresh the hearts and 
minds of Tennesseans !* 


In the history of Texas, two dates, March 2, and April 
21, 1886, will stand ever as imperishable monuments! But, 
on March 6, 1836, when Crockett, Travis, and a handful of 
men made their stand within the walls of the Alamo, with 
the watchword: ‘Victory or Death!”—this was comparable 
only to the annals of Thermopylae!—is the concensus of 
historical opinion! “Remember the Alamo!” was avenged 
at San Jacinto! The memorable name of David Crockett 
must live forever in Tennessee,—but no less immortal is 
the name of ‘“‘The Tennessee Woman Trecker’—Elizabeth 
Crockett! 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Note—*Miss Pearson’s first contributed story of “Tennessee’s 
Contribution to the Independence of Texas; ‘Mary Howell Buton— 
The Girl Diplomatist,’—of Sumner County, Tennessee, a kinswoman. 
Her next-planned story under this head is the story of ‘The Girl- 
Wife Sam Houston Left in Tennessee,——Sumner County, which 
gave Sam Houston as Tennessee’s contribution to the Independence 
of Texas.” (This is taken from the combined Sumner County news- 
paper clipping from the Gallatin press, and “the word of mouth” 
testimonies from Sumner Countians preserved in an old scrap-book, 
made by Miss Pearson’s mother, Amanda Caroline Roscoe Pearson, 
born in Sumner County, as was Miss Pearson, on the old Roscoe 
estate, since 1787. Others are in the dream-making—“to follow after.” 

(J. A. P.) 


THE FAMILY OF DAVID CROCKETT 
IN TEXAS* 


MARY DAGGETT LAKE 


Only three heroines in the South have been honored by 
having monuments erected to their memory. One of these 
women, Elizabeth Crockett, wife of the illustrious David, 
sleeps her last long sleep in the midst of acres of waving 
blue bonnets in the historic old cemetery at the little town 
of Acton, Hood County, Texas. 

History will never record a nobler deed, a more daring 
stand, a purer, more self-sacrificing devotion to the interests 
and liberties of their adopted country than the fight and 
fall of Crockett, Bowie, Fannin and their gallant com- 
patriots. 

More than three quarters of a century have passed since 
the ashes of David Crockett were buried amid the ruins of 
the Alamo, when in defense of the cause of Texas he gave 
his life. To the children of this great state the name of 
Crockett is as a household word and generations yet to come 
will sing his praise. His fame is secure. Yet the people 
of Texas felt that they wished to pay further tribute to 
the memory of their distinguished son. Hence the beautiful 
and fitting monument at Elizabeth Crockett’s grave. 

To quote from the speech of Hon. P. B. Ward at the 
unveiling of the monument, May 30, 1913— 


“History discloses the fact that man never plays the hero alone. 

. To the eternal honor of woman be it said that in her path 

of ‘duty no sacrifice is with her too dear. . . In the early 

history of this state when a great commonwealth was being carved 

out of the rough-hewn wilderness, many an heroic woman whose name 

will never be known to fame and whose achievements will remain 

unsung, stood shoulder to shoulder with her husband in overcoming 

the difficulties which beset their way. Thus the noble wife of Davy 

Crockett stimulated his ambitions, inspired him to renew his efforts, 
and aided him in every undertaking. 

“In the days when he was leading a rugged political life with 
General Jackson and others in the wilds of Tennessee, he with his 
associates helped to shape the destiny of that state. It was then 
that he needed and received, as always, the encouragement of his 
God-given helpmate. And when, through a mysterious Providence 


*This worthy contribution was submitted quite awhile ago, but has been reserved 
for a contemplated special ‘‘Tennessee-Texas’” number of the MAGAZINE. Since re- 
ceiving the foregoing article on the same subject it has been thought appropriate to 
publish it in this issue.—(Ed.) 
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he was led to join Travis, Bowie, and Fannin, to set free from 
bondage an oppressed people, he bade farewell to his wife and chil- 
dren, pressing them to his heart again and again, his brave com- 
panion forgetful of herself and her needs, whispering words of good 
cheer, and wished him God’s speed, standing with her children clus- 
tered about her in the doorway of their humble log cabin in the 
hills of Tennessee, waving goodbye until at last the sturdy figure of 
her dauntless husband disappeared from sight, never to return. .. . 
“Down through the coming generations, this marble shaft will 
mark the last resting place of the wife and son of David Crockett, 
a fitting expression of love and veneration in which his memory will 
ever be held by the people of Texas, and teach to our youth the lesson 
of appreciation for the frontier days in order that we might enjoy 
the advantages and prosperity which surround us in these modern 
times. a 
“Fifty-three years ago her body was consigned to this grave to 
await the resurrection morn; may this spot here in Acton Cemetery 
be forever sacred; over her resting place let myrtle and fragrant 
flowers be planted, that the vine may entwine its purest and most 
sacred garland, and the sweet-singing birds carol their loveliest 
requiems.” 


The story of the Crockett family in Texas is an interest- 
ing one. David Crockett had figured prominently in the 
Creek War and had been home only a short time when his 
first wife died in their humble little Tennessee home, leaving 
him with three small children, one of whom was a mere 
infant. To aman whose life had all been spent out of doors 
it was no small problem to be left with three small children 
to feed, clothe and care for. In addition there were the 
crops to be worked and the ever-present peril of Indians. 
Early in the year 1815 Crockett married Mrs. Elizabeth 
- Patton, whose husband had been killed in the Creek War, 
and by whom she had two small children. She owned a 
nice farm in Lawrence County, Tennessee. Shortly after 
her marriage, Crockett insisted that it be deeded to her two 
small children, an act which showed his magnanimous spirit. 
David and Elizabeth Crockett had three children of their 
own, two sons and a daughter. 

It was months after the fall of the Alamo, March 6, 
1836, before Elizabeth Crockett heard of her husband’s 
death. It is the opinion of the Texas relatives that the first 
word she had came from other Tennesseans who had been 
to Texas and had returned with the news. On hearing of 
the death of his father, their oldest son, Robert Patton 
Crockett, then a young man in the 20’s, came to Texas and 
fought for the cause for which his father sacrificed his life. 
After Texas had gained her independence, he then returned 
to Tennessee and was married in 1844 to Miss Matilda 
Porter of Gibson County, of that state. 
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In 1853 the state of Texas patented to Elizabeth Crock- 
ett a league of land because of her husband’s services to 
the state. This land lay between Rucker and Long Creeks, 
then Johnson, now Hood County. Shortly thereafter, Eliza- 
beth Crockett and her son Robert and family, began making 
preparations to remove from Tennessee to Texas. Finally 
they began their long trek in covered wagons, camping 
nights and traveling days. They were several weeks in 
making the trip, but arrived safely in Ellis County in 1854, 
where they remained for two years before taking up the 
land they had come to claim. 

In Hood County, amid groves of live oak trees sur- 
rounded by many slanting meadows, Robert built for his 
family a rude cabin home on Rucker’s Creek, and here they 
lived until after his mother’s death in 1860. The old home 
no longer stands, but the crumbled stones of the rock chim- 
ney mark the location—about six miles east of Granbury, 
Hood County, not far from the Frisco Railroad. Acton, the 
town in which Elizabeth Crockett is buried, is a few miles 
south of the old homeplace. It was at Acton that she often 
attended church. In those days the old-fashioned camp 
meeting was the vogue and the preaching was done under 
large brush arbors, some of which are still to be seen today 
in this historic little village. The six miles to Acton through 
a draw of sand was no barrier to keep Elizabeth Crockett 
and her family from the Sunday church service and the 
Wednesday night prayer meeting. People came for miles 
in wagons in those days to attend these services and the 
meeting place was always overcrowded. 

Mrs. Crockett was a plain, unassuming type of woman 
and always appeared in public in her black dress of mourn- 
ing. It is said of her that she was a kindly soul and excep- 
tionally good in sickness. As her home duties lessened she 
spent a great deal of time in relieving the physical distress 
of her community. Doctors were scarce and during days 
of prevalent illness she would go for miles, many times on 
horseback, with her ready-made medicine kit to minister 
to those who needed aid. 

As old age crept on apace, she seemed to find solace and 
peace in communing with nature. From her long associa- 
tion with David, she had learned to love the woods, a feel- 
ing that had seemed to grow stronger with her after his 
death. Winter or summer, if it were not rainy, she had 
formed the habit of taking a before-breakfast stroll out into 
the fresh morning air. Early, on the morning of January 
31, 1860, she arose as usual and took her accustomed little 
walk about the place. Feeling fatigued, she was seen to 
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pause at the gateway on her return. She then moved slowly 
toward the house and fell into the doorway. Her family 
came quickly to her assistance, but found that she could not 
speak. She was lifted to her bed, but death had taken her. 
Her grave was marked at that time by a large sandstone 
slab, upon which her little grandson carved her name a few 
years later. This stone remained there until 1913 when it 
was replaced by the present beautiful granite slab placed 
immediately over her grave, with the monument at the east 
end. The old sandstone slab was removed to a nearby tree 
and laid across two other stones near her lot. At the un- 
veiling services of the present monument little Miss Nellie 
Hiner, the great granddaughter, stood and rendered a poem 
written by David Crockett. This poem was later inscribed 
on the old sandstone slab, but time has about effaced it. 

By an act of the 32nd legislature, $2,000 was appropri- 
ated by the state of Texas for the present monument. More 
than twice this amount was raised by the citizens of Hood 
and other counties. To Hon. P. B. Ward, at that time state 
senator, at present a resident of Cleburne, Texas, is given 
much credit for the undertaking. Meeting often with the 
people of Acton he found them making every effort possible 
to secure a monument for the grave of Mrs. Crockett. Fore- 
most among them was George Randle, who did much to 
bring about its erection, but who did not live to see its 
accomplishment. It was Senator Ward who introduced the 
bill into the Senate. It passed unanimously and Jess Baker, 
representative from Hood County, had the pleasure of se- 
curing the entire vote of the House. Governor Colquitt 
heartily approved and signed the bill. 

Three designs for the monument were made and pre- 
sented to the children of Robert Patton Crockett for their 
approval. They all agreed upon the same design, which 
they found to be the same as that selected by Mr. Ward, 
and it was accordingly used. It commemorates with a life- 
size statue the beautiful and pathetic figure of Elizabeth 
Crockett standing, as she looks to the west with her hand 
shading her eyes, watching for David’s return. This statue 
tops the upper section of the monument, which bears a 
single branch of palm on the face side. On the section 
below are the simple words, “Wife of David Crockett.” On 
either side of the monument is a large star representing the 
Republic. The base section bears the word “Crockett” in 
ee The granite slab covering the grave has these 
words: 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Crockett, Wife of David Crockett, Born 
in Buncombe County, North Carolina, May 22, 1788; Mar- 
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ried to David Crockett in Lawrence County, Tennessee, 
1815; Died in Johnson County, now Hood County, January 
31st, 1860. Age 82.” 

Three of Robert Patton Crockett’s children are living 
today, two in Texas and one in Illinois. The eldest, Mrs. 
Dollie Goodell resides with her family in Danville, Ill... She 
was considered a reigning beauty of her locality and day. 
Ashley W. Crockett, the only living’ grandson of David 
Crockett, is a resident of Granbury, Hood County, Texas, 
and is the editor of The Hood County Tablet of that place. 
His wife is a relative of General Sam Houston. Mr. Crock- 
ett, like his fearless ancestor, fears no foe in giving expres- 
sion to his views through the medium of his paper. He is 
a peaceable, home-loving man, affable and quiet in manner, 
and is held in high esteem by all who know him. Mrs. T. H. 
Hiner of Granbury, Texas, is the youngest grandchild of 
David and Elizabeth Crockett, and a woman of sweet, gentle 
influence. Hers is one of the prettiest homes in the town 
in which she lives. Like her grandmother she enjoys the 
great out of doors and flowers. David Crockett II, and his 
little son, David Crockett ITI, respectively great-grandson 
and great, great grandson of the illustrious David, reside 
in Fort Worth, Texas. David Crockett II, is a son of 
Ashley W. Crockett, and bears striking resemblance to his 
distinguished ancestor. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


ELIZABETH HUTCHINSON JACKSON, THE 
MOTHER OF PRESIDENT ANDREW 
JACKSON* 


Dr. ROBERT H. WHITE 


Every society, both ancient and modern, becomes satu- 
rated with an inheritance consisting at time of mythology, 
magic, superstition,, prejudice, prestige and authority. 
Alongside this inheritance there also grows up a mass of 
practical, matter-of-fact knowledge which is generally re- 
ferred to as ‘common sense.”’ When this body of “common 
sense” knowledge is subjected to critical investigation there 
frequently arise conclusions at variance with traditional 
viewpoints. These conflicts between traditional lore and 
critical examination constitute frequently “the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

With reference to Andrew Jackson and his mother, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, there are certain points that may 
remain shrouded in uncertainty. Two proud common- 
wealths, North Carolina and South Carolina, for more than 
a century have maintained a prolonged and spirited contro- 
versy for the distinction of having been the birthplace of 
Andrew Jackson. Even today, that question is unsettled 
as between the respective citizens of the “Tar Heel” and 
the “Palmetto” States. Old maps have been reconstructed, 
ancient land deeds have been scrutinized, surveyors’ lines 
have been re-run and fugitive bits of gossip as well as for- 
mal affidavits of old citizens have all alike been run through 
the crucible of criticism with a view of ascertaining the 
actual birthplace of ‘Old Hickory.” The conclusion of 
Jackson’s latest biographer, Marquis James, is that Andrew 
Jackson was born in South Carolina. Most of the dispute 
as to whether Andrew Jackson was born in North Carolina 
or South Carolina has centered upon the question as to 
whether his mother spent the night of March 15, 1767, at 
the home of her brother-in-law, George McKemey, or at 
the home of another brother-in-law, James Crawford, Mar- 
quis James points out as a fact what has been overlooked 
by most of those who have attempted to settle this nativity 
question, namely, both brothers-in-law, at the time of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s birth, lived in South Carolina. If James 
be correct in his stated position, it is immaterial as to 


*A dedicatory address delivered at the unveiling of a tablet at the Hermitage, 
March 15, 1935. Printed by Claud C. Toler, LL.B., Paris, Tenn. 
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whether Elizabeth Hutchinson spent the night in the Mc- 
Kemey or the Crawford home, as both were in South Caro- 
lina in 1767. Four years later — 1771 — the Southern 
boundary line of North Carolina was legalized, placing both 
the McKemey and the Crawford homes in North Carolina. 
But Andrew Jackson was a four-year-old youngster before 
that event took place. As a result of almost infinite re- 
search, James awards the palm of victory to South Carolina 
as being the native state of General Jackson, and to the 
Crawford home as being the residence in which the future 
President of the United States was born. 

Quite obviously, Elizabeth Hutchinson is inevitably con- 
cerned in the above controversy as to the place of her son’s 
birth which occurred 168 years ago. This emigrant mother 
was present on that momentous occasion. This daughter 
of an Irish linen weaver was accompanying the remains of 
her husband who had died as the result of an injury sus- 
tained in lifting a heavy log. The coffin had been placed on 
a mule-drawn sled, and the Southward trek through snow 
and over ice was begun to the Waxhaw burial ground. With 
the widowed mother were her two tots, Hugh and Robert, 
aged four and two years respectively. In that isolated coun- 
try graveyard, now resembling an ancient burial place of a 
race extinct, the body of Andrew Jackson, husband of Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, was committed to the red soil with which 
it soon became commingled. 

Distressed in mind and fatigued in body, this lonely 
widow with her half-orphaned children availed herself of 
the hospitality and generosity of her sister and sister’s 
husband. There she went to seek rest from her cares and 
troubles. Within a few days the widow’s bereavement was 
interrupted with what may be called “due process of na- 
ture.” The adult members of the household were scurrying 
about, hither and yon. A messenger was dispatched with 
haste and soon there was a hurrying across the fields of 
friendly women. Before the break of day on March 16, 
1767, Elizabeth Hutchinson’s third son was born. The 
baby boy was named Andrew, the mother had him baptized 
in Waxhaw Church; and, according to most historians, she 
took up her permanent abode in the home of her brother-in- 
law, James Crawford. 

According to James Parton, who wrote a three-volume 
Life of Andrew Jackson in 1859, Elizabeth was established 
in the Crawford home “as housekeeper and poor relation.” 
Marquis James, in Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain, 
in 1933, says Elizabeth ‘‘took up her permanent abode 
under the Crawford roof, but not as a poor relation.” 
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In support of his statement, reference is made to her 
inherited equity in two hundred acres of land which 
later she purchased with “‘Current Money of North Caro- 
lina” and had deeded to her three sons, Hugh, Robert 
and Andrew Jackson. No drone would ever have entered 
or remained in the Crawford hive, for there were eight 
Crawford children to be looked after, the mother being an 
invalid. Unquestionably, Elizabeth directed and partici- 
pated in the domestic affairs of the Crawford household, 
which at that time involved cooking, sewing, spinning, 
knitting, weaving and tending the usual “‘truck patch” fur- 
nishing the bulk of the vegetables. On this point Parton 
introduced as a witness an old Negro mammy, Aunt Phyllis, 
who remembered “Mrs. Jackson as a stout woman who 
was always knitting or spinning, a very good woman, and 
very much respected.”’ Let it be remembered by us of this 
machine age that the handcraft stage was of undisputed 
sway and importance when Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson 
was mothering the eleven children and ministering to 
the needs of an invalid sister. 

There are scenes in life, my friends, which the artist’s 
brush cannot paint nor the poet’s pen portray. The part- 
ing of husband and wife, torn asunder by death’s invincible 
hand, leaves behind a broken family with anxious but unan- 
swerable inquiries from children ““Where is Daddy?” What 
thoughts must have surged through the mind of Elizabeth 
Hutchinson as she recalled her native Ireland, while she a 
widowed mother in the wilds of an all but unknown land 
trembled for the future for her offspring! 

It is here that even imagination ofttimes fails to do 
justice to the immutable fidelity and never-ceasing tender- 
ness of a mother’s fortitude. Trace a mother’s courage 
and patience from the pillow of infancy to the death- 
couch of her offspring, and you will find her unchange- 
able and unchanged. Other affections may be founded 
upon passion and many wither as the exigencies of 
time unfold. But a mother’s solicitude and anxiety, like 
the imperishable sun, never go out. Such a mother was 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson. Even when President 
of the United States, her distinguished son remembered 
the chaste, sincere, and overwhelming devotion of that 
backwoods woman who can justly be likened to the 
mother of the Gracchi, for Elizabeth’s children too were 
also her jewels. 

For a brief moment let us peer into the everyday life 
of Elizabeth Hutchinson as a typical pioneer woman. From 
the available but meagre records, it appears that Elizabeth 
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and her husband were poor in this world’s goods. Un- 
doubtedly, she was busy by day, ofttimes with the spinning 
wheel and the shuttle. Sometimes at night anxiety was 
~ written upon her countenance as she rocked a sick or fret- 
ful child in a pack saddle or sugar trough, the conventional 
cradle of the pioneer baby. The carded wool, the spun and 
dyed thread were trophies testifying of her industry and 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of her dependents. Happy 
was she when she could obtain a dress of linsey or calico, 
and cover her head with a sun bonnet of “seven hundred 
linen.” If her home was a typical pioneer one, all of the 
family clothing not being worn was hung around the 
cabin walls upon wooden pegs. Incidentally, that hanging 
clothing announced the wealth or the poverty of the family. 
The furniture was as primitive as the cabin itself. A hand- 
made bedstead, covered with skins of wild animals, was 
the bed. The dining table was usually a split slab sup- 
ported by four wooden legs set in auger holes. A few 
three-legged stools served as chairs. A cast-iron pot, a 
wooden trencher, a butcher knife, a washing tub, a gourd 
dipper, and a piggin were the kitchen utensils. A scant 
number of pewter dishes, plates, and spoons completed the 
equipment for the dining table. To paraphrase Robert 
Burns, it was from scenes like these that America’s great- 
ness sprang. 

As evidence that Elizabeth Hutchinson was not dull, 
phlegmatic, and devoid of vision and ambition, we know 
from her son’s biographers that she planned to give him a 
liberal education as preparation for the Presbyterian min- 
istry. In this her plans went awry, the result being that 
her son became not a preacher but a President. But never- 
theless there were the anxious eye and the alert mind of 
that mother fixed upon the future of that boy. Whether 
or not Andy would have lived up to her expectations in 
the ministry if her plans had not been interrupted by the 
Revolutionary War, may be a matter for interesting specu- 
lation. At any rate, British troops swarmed into South 
Carolina and chaos reigned supreme for quite a while. As 
a result of Tarleton’s raid, Waxhaw Church was filled with 
wounded, where Andy and Robert Jackson aided their 
mother in ministering to the comfort of the suffering men 
lying on the straw-covered floor. Here, in the person of 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, we see enacted those very deeds of 
mercy that immortalized Clara Barton eighty years after- 
wards. 

Amid the devastations of war, the settlers in the Wax- 
haw became refugees, Mrs. Jackson being among the num- 
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ber. Within a short time thereafter Andrew Jackson and 
Robert, both mere lads, were volunteers in a local company 
of dragoons. Subsequently, these two Jackson boys were 
prisoners of war. They were thrust into a British prison 
camp at Camden. Each boy had been wounded, having 
received sabre cuts from cruel British soldiers. There was 
another occupant of that military prison whose presence 
was made known. Both Robert and Andrew Jackson began 
to sicken with the first symptoms of smallpox, that dreaded 
“scourge that killed a tenth and marked a fifth of man- 
kind.” Into this maelstrom of disaster and death there 
came one day Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson, the Spartan 
mother. After arranging an exchange of prisoners, she 
managed to procure two horses for their homeward journey 
to the Waxhaw. Robert was so wasted from hunger and 
so weakened by wounds and disease that he could neither 
stand nor sit on horseback without support. On one horse 
the ministering angel rode in order to help support her 
stricken son mounted on the second horse. Behind the 
little company, Andrew dragged his leaden feet, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and without a coat. Forty weary 
miles intervened between Camden and the Waxhaw. 
When, within two hours of their longed-for destination, a 
merciless rain drenched the heavy-hearted trio. The chill 
of the beating rain checked Nature’s effort to throw off the 
poison of smallpox through pustules characteristic of that 
dread disease. ‘Two days later Robert Jackson was a 
corpse, and Andrew was delirious. For weeks that mother 
kept vigil at the bedside of a son sick-unto-death, when 
finally he showed faint signs of convalescence. Nothing 
but hope and love sustained Elizabeth in that grim fight 
with death that threatened to snatch away her remaining 
son. 


As soon as Andrew was out of danger, but before he 
had fully recovered from his illness, that brave mother set 
out on horseback for Charleston, one hundred and sixty 
miles distant, to nurse some friends and relatives impris- 
oned on British ships of war. The prisoners had what was 
called “ship fever” but the malady was very probably yellow 
fever. Two nephews of Mrs. Jackson were among the 
stricken. One died, the other was rescued, but at the cost 
of the life of the nurse. On an unknown day in November, 
1781, Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson was hurriedly buried 
along with other victims of the plague. In an unknown 
and unmarked grave lie the ashes of her whose memory 
we honor ourselves this day in commemorating. If death 
loves a shining mark, that dread archer had found a target 
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of supreme desire. This mother and two of her sons were 
martyrs in the cause of freedom. 

Of this brave woman, the devoted wife and the tender 
mother, the friend of the distressed, an heroic guide in 
time of peril, may it not be truthfully said that she was 
“One who never turned back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held hs fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, Sleep to 

wake.”’ 


References: Life of Andrew Jackson, by James Parton, 1859. Volume 1, 29-95. 


Andrew Jackson, The Border Captain, by Marquis James, 1933, 1-31. Epilogue 
in Asolando, by Robert Browning. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


SIR FRANCIS JOSEPH CAMPBELL, NOTED 
EDUCATOR OF BLIND, WAS 
TENNESSEAN* 


FRANCIS SINCLAIR 


In Buckingham Palace, during the first decade of this 
century, King Edward VII conferred knighthood on Francis . 
Joseph Campbell, a Tennessean, one of the founders and 
the head of the Royal Normal College for the Blind in Lon- 
don. In the ten brief years of its history it had grown from 
an institution of three small houses to one of the most 
notable schools for the education of the blind not only in 
England but the world. 

The childhood and youth of this remarkable man was 
spent in Tennessee. One might imagine a hot afternoon in 
late summer in the year 1841. All of the country schools 
in Franklin County, Tennessee, have opened, and the girls 
and boys, with the summer tasks of the farms all done, 
are gathered in the little school houses throughout the 
county. From a small farm in the mountains, the older 
brothers and sisters leave every morning for the distant 
school house, trudging the happy miles in company with 
relays of other boys and girls who join them along the way. 

But in this particular home one little boy of eight is 
left behind. He can not longer go with the others. He is 
“little blind Joseph.” But in the afternoons long before 
it is time for the school to close for the day, he wanders 
off on the road to school and in the shelter of a wide-spread- 
ing beech, he sits listening for the far-off voices of the boys 
and girls coming back from their ‘‘lessons.”’ 

This little blind boy, sitting by the wayside, is to become 
the man whom the King of England is to honor and who 
was a member of the first graduating class, and by far 
the most distinguished alumnus of the Tennessee School 
for the Blind, but a man who is but little known in his 
own country, the Southland. 


BLINDED THROUGH ACCIDENT 


His life story is one of achievement. Born in Franklin 
County, Tennessee, in 1832, he became blind at the age of 
three and a half years through an accident. While at play 


*Nashville Banner, November 25, 1934. 
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with his brothers and sisters, a thorn from an acacia tree 
was run into his eyes. Inflammation set in, which by rea- 
son of a lack of proper medical care, was allowed to continue 
until the sight of both eyes were utterly gone. 

It was in January of 1844 that the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture having seen an exhibition of the ability of the blind 
to read by means of embossed letters, made an appropria- 
tion of $1,500 to be used annually for the support of a 
school for the State in which the blind could be taught. Mr. 
Campbell, the father of the little blind lad, learned that on 
April 1 of that year a school was to be opened in Nashville 
and that ten blind children would be received. Day after 
day Mr. Campbell went to the village five miles away to 
make arrangements for the sending of his little son to 
Nashville, but each time would come back saying to his 
wife: “Melinda, I cannot do it.” For since the blindness 
had come to the little boy, it had become a law of the family 
that he was to do exactly what he pleased and as he pleased, 
and to send him at 10 years of age among strangers was a 
thing too hard for this father to do. But the mother, a 
brave noble-hearted woman, would always make answer: 
“James, we must do it. It is the one thing we have been 
praying for. We shall lose our chance. The school may 
soon be full, and then—.” So the neighbors persuaded, 
the father bought the necessary things, ‘‘a sewing bee” 
was held to make Joseph’s clothes and in twenty-four hours 
he was ready to start. 


ENTERS SCHOOL 


Joseph tells of his entrance into the blind school: “A 
kind old gentleman offered to take me in his buggy to Nash- 
ville. My father went with us part of the way, riding my 
own pet horse. When he said in a choked voice, “Good-bye, 
Joseph, my son,” my courage failed, for I was only ten and 
Nashville was so far away. Earnestly I hoped the school 
might be full. When we arrived there, my conductor called 
from the buggy: ‘Is this the blind school, and is it full 
yet?’ The reply, ‘No,’ though given in a wonderfully kind 
voice, sounded to me like a knell. I was made welcome, 
there was only one other pupil—his name was John. I 
was taken to the school room in a little while and the New 
Testament in embossed letters was put into my hands. I 
was electrified, and so eager to begin that the teacher sat 
down beside me, and in three-quarters of an hour I had 
learned the whole alphabet.” 
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His mastery of the Braille alphabet in so short a time 
does not mean that he was able to read at once. It is not 
so difficult to memorize the signs and contractions, it is 
said, but the fingers. have to be taught to distinguish them. 
In young Campbell’s case the simple discovery that he 
could read, that the world of books was henceforth open to 
him so electrified him as to stimulate every faculty toward 
that accomplishment. This was the beginning of that in- 
tense craving to learn that characterized his life. His 
persistence, his refusal, even as a lad, to regard his blind- 
ness as anything more than a handicap, accounts for the 
amazing accomplishments of his life. 

In a brief article his achievements can only be touched 
upon. From the beginning of the Tennessee School for 
the Blind, music has been taught and Joseph wanted very 
much to learn music, but his first stumbling attempts dis- 
couraged the instructor and he refused to be bothered with 
him. But by swapping off all sweets and desserts to the 
boys who were taking music he bribed them to teach him 
as they were taught. His determination was so great that 
he became an instructor in music in a few years, remaining 
at the school until 1856. He was a teacher in the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in Boston of which Dr. 8. G. Howe 
was president, from 1860-69, and also served as assistant 
superintendent. 

Here he worked so hard that his health gave way and 
he went to Germany to recuperate and study. 


VISITS LONDON 


When he started back to the United States, he stopped 
to “‘see’’? London as any other traveler might have done 
and on his first evening in London he was invited to a tea 
for the blind, which resulted in his working the rest of his 
life in England. Dr. Campbell had a letter of introduction 
to Dr. T. R. Armitage of London, himself a blind physician, 
who had already done much for the blind of London, and 
as Dr. Campbell unfolded the idea of a great national train- 
ing college for the blind in the United States, Dr. Armitage 
urged him to make London his field of endeavor rather than 
America. They visited blind schools and tried to introduce 
new methods. 

Sightless as these two men were, their souls were alive 
to see the actual condition of this helpless class. They both 
agreed that an experimental school ought to be attempted, 
and Dr. Armitage said at once he would give $5,000 toward 
it if the remaining $10,000 which was needed for the pur- 
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pose could be secured. The Duke of Westminster was the 
Rockefeller of England at this time and his interest and 
enthusiasm was so won by Dr. Campbell that he said: 
“You can count on me to give you all the money you need 
to start this school; furthermore, I will help to meet your 
deficit every year.” So this educator realized the dream 
of a lifetime in the Royal Normal School for the Blind in 
London. He believed the only way the blind could hope 
to succeed was to do something just as well or better than 
a sighted person. 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Dr. Campbell died in 1912. To sum up his achievements 
during a long life: he is said to have had no equal in the 
teaching of music to the blind, ninety per cent of his pupils 
were successful teachers of music, organists or experts 
in the art of tuning musical instruments, the emphasis 
he placed on physical and industrial training gave his 
students confidence, courage and determination to go about 
freely in the world, skating, rowing, acrobatic feats, 
cycling were all a part of their daily training for self- 
reliance in overcoming the handicap of blindness. That 
Dr. Campbell himself led in overcoming all the difficulties 
in the way is apparent when it is known that he made a 
successful ascent of Mount Blanc, being the only blind man 
to accomplish this feat. 

When Nashville folk drive through Winchester in 
Franklin County, they may feel an added interest in this 
locality, if they recall the little blind boy who lived in a 
cabin among these hills and who arose to the highest honor 
that the British Empire could confer upon a foreigner.— 


Nashville, Tenn. 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND REVIEWS 


IN MEMORIAM 
JUDGE SAMUEL M. YOUNG 


Carthage, Tenn., March 20—(Special)—Judge Sam M. Young, 
73, of Dixon Springs, died at his home Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 
o’clock after an illness of several months. 

Judge Young was chairman of the Smith County Quarterly Court 
for a number of years. 

He served as a member of the State Senate for the term of 
1893-94, at which time he took an active part in political affairs. He 
also served as a member of this State Board of Election Commission- 
ers, and among other honors he was Delegate-at-Large from Tennes- 
see to the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore, Md., in 
1912, at which time he strongly supported the candidacy of the war- 
time President, Woodrow Wilson, and was regularly sent as a dele- 
gate from Smith County to state Democratic conventions for many | 
years. 

Judge Young was a great student of the early history of this 
section, and had gathered much valuable data. He also had acquired 
over a long period of years many rare documents, including original 
letters from many of the great men of early history of the United 
States, some of which are those belonging to former Presidents. 

He was for many years a member of the Tennessee Historical 
Society and has been honored by having numerous articles published 
in historical magazines relative to the early history of Smith County 
and the State. 

Recognized as a leader in the financial affairs, he was director in 
the Smith County Bank of Carthage and the Bank of Hartsville, 
of which organization he was a large stockholder. He also had 
very substantial holdings in the old Fourth National Bank at Nash- 
ville. In addition to these, he was one of Smith County’s largest 
land owners. 

He was an active member of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Young, one daughter, 
Mrs. Ray Garrett of Dixon Springs, and by two grandsons, William 
Martin Young and Sam Young Garrett. 

Funeral services are scheduled to be conducted at the residence 
at 2:30 o’clock this afternoon by the Rev. J. L. Smotherman, after 
which burial will be in the Dixon Springs Cemetery. 

Active pallbearers will be Russell Wright, Rom Wright, Cullen 
Douglas, George Wallingford, Billy Puryear, Howard Allen, James 
Garrett, Malcolm Hill, and W. W. Chambers. The honorary pall- 
bearers have been selected from his personal friends over the State.— 
Nashville Banner, March 20, 1935. 


FOLK LORE SOCIETY ORGANIZED AT T,. P. I. 


Cookeville, Tenn., Nov. 17, 1985—-(Special)—In response to the 
invitation of Dr. J. A. Rickard, head of the history department, a 
group assembled at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute recently and 
organized the Tennessee Folk Lore Society. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Charles S. 
Pendleton, head of the English department, Peabody College, Nash- 
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ville; first vice-president, Dr. H. L. Upperman, president of the 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter; second vice-president, Dean KE. Hunter, 
Maryville College, Maryville; third vice-president, Miss Fannie 
Burr Kiser, teacher in the public schools of Goodlettsville; secretary 
and editor, Dr. J. A. Rickard, head of the history department, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; treasurer, Mrs. Maude 
Somerville Terry, elementary educational supervisor of Putnam 
County; councilors, Miss Irene Bewely, collector and reader of folk 
lore; Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, state librarian, and Dr. Walter 
D. Cocking, State Commissioner of Education. 


JAMES GETTYS McGREADY RAMSEY* 


(March 25, 1797-April 11, 1884), physician, author, was the 
fourth of the seven children of Peggy Alexander, daughter of John 
McKnitt Alexander of North Carolina, and Francis Alexander Ram- 
sey, a native of Pennsylvania who had moved to the future Tennes- 
see at the close of the Revolution. James was born near Knoxville, 
where his father was a man of considerable local importance, and 
he was educated by tutors, at Ebenezer Academy, and at Washington 
College, in Tennessee, where he received the degree of B.A. at the 
age of nineteen. He read medicine in the office of a local physician, 
spent one year in professional study at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and began practice at Knoxville in 1820. The honorary degree 
of M.D. was awarded him by the Medical College of South Carolina 
in 1831 (Knoxville Register, April 18, 1881). In 1821 he married 
Margaret Barton Crozier, by whom he was the father of eleven 
children. Like many contemporaries in his profession he had many 
interests and his activities were broadly diversified. He gave support 
locally to the early movement for public schools. He was probably 
the first East Tennessean to advocate (in 1828) the establishment 
of connection by rail between the Tennessee River and the South 
Atlantic Seaboard. He was prominently associated in the promotion 
of the Louisville, Cincinnati, & Charleston Railroad, and served as 
one of its directors. Later he gave support to other railroads, and 
acted as agent for the state in financing the completion of the 
East Tennessee & Georgia Railroad. Ramsey also, like his father, 
was a banker, serving as president of the Knoxville branches of the 
short-lived South Western Railroad Bank and the Bank of Tennes- 
see. An accomplishment in which he took particular pride was the 
writing of The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (1853), which was reprinted with a critical index by J. T. 
Fain in 1926. This substantial volume on the pioneer period of the 
history of this state was the first in which an attempt was made to 
give a detailed narrative on the basis of a careful collection and 
examination of public and private papers. The manuscript of a 
second volume and many records which Ramsey had collected were 
destroyed by fire during the Civil War. In this war Ramsey was 
an ardent supporter of the Confederacy. He had been a Democrat 
and a champion of slavery and of the reopening of the African 
slave trade. He served the Confederacy in minor civil office and 
was compelled to flee from Knoxville when Federal troops occupied 
the city. For some years after the war he remained “in exile” in 
North Carolina, but ultimately (1872) returned to Knoxville. Two 


*From the advance sheets of Volume XV (Platt-Roberdeau) of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Published under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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years later he was chosen president of the reorganized Tennessee 
Historical Society and held this office until his death. 

[Ramsey’s manuscript autobiography is in the Univ. of Tenn. 
Library. Other sources include: P. M. Hamer, Tennessee: A Hist. 
(1933), Vol. I; Mary M. Hoskins, “Jas. Gettys McGready Ramsey” 
(1920), Master’s thesis, Univ. of Tenn.; Knoxville Jour. and Daily 
Chronicle (Knoxville), April 12, 1884.]-—P. M. H. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Rare and ancient documents which will enable the staffs of his- 
toric monuments and battlefield sites to render more effectual service 
to the public, have arrived in the several areas administered by the 
National Park Service in the East. 

“Can you tell me what military outfit my ancestors belonged to?” 
Several of them fought in the Civil War under Grant. My grand- 
father played a part on this battlefield; he was a soldier in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. About where would he have been 
stationed?” Such questions are asked daily of the superintendents of 
the national military parks and monuments and of the ranger guides. 
Often they are posers because of the insufficient data the inquirers 
are able to give. Yet perhaps no aspect of these spots where history 
was made are more interesting than those that link family traditions 
of the visitors with those of the field of honor. Of far-reaching 
concern, therefore, are the bequests of war records from various 
States that have resulted from correspondence initiated by the 
National Park Service. 

Already, as a result of these contributions of data, Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial National Mili- 
tary Park, Virginia, is in possession of unusually complete records 
pertaining to the combats of that area—furnished by Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Ohio. Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military 
Park, Gettysburg, Shiloh, and Vicksburg National Military Park, as 
well as Colonial National Monument, also have profited by bequests 
from these and other States. 

From this material will be prepared bibliographies and statistical 
studies by the historical-educational staffs of the national parks and 
monuments for use in presenting to the public the story of its past. 

Among the documents received to date are the following, received 
chiefly through the offices of the State adjutants general: 

Shiloh National Military Park has received “The Annual Report 
of the Adjutant General of the State of Wisconsin for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1865” from the office of the adjutant general of 
that State. 

Bequests to Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park 
include eight volumes of the Adjutant General’s reports from the 
State of Illinois, and the following rare and pertinent publications, 
all from the North Carolina State Library: “A Memoir,” by Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, in two volumes; “The Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government,” by Jefferson Davis, in two volumes; “Two 
Wars,” an autobiography by Gen. Samuel G. French; “From 
Manassas to Appomattox,” by James Longstreet; “Stuart’s Cavalry 
in the Gettysburg Campaign,” by John S. Mosby; “The Lost Cause,” 
by Edward A. Pollard; “Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest,” 
by J. D. Wyeth, the Record of the 44th Massachusetts Volunteer 
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Militia; “Five Points in the Record of North Carolina in the Great 
War of 1861 and 65,” and “Brief Sketches of the North Carolina 
State Troops in the War between the States.” 


TWO NOTABLE VOLUMES 


Tombstone Inscriptions and Historical Manuscripts, compiled by 
Jeannette Acklen, President of the Nashville Chapter of Colonial 
Dames, Vice-President-General, N. S. D. A. R., assisted by Kate 
White, Lenora West Bowen and Emma Allensworth Darden, with 
Foreword by Judge John H. DeWitt. Nashville, Tenn., pages 1-517. 

Bible Records and Marriage Bonds, by Jeannette Tillotson Acklen, 
assisted by Elizabeth Carriger Vaught, Mildred Vaughn Bouton, 
Rebecca Jetton and Louise Allen Ogden. Nashville, Tenn., pages 
1-521. 

There is no more influential and active body of womanhood in our 
country today than the widely known DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

It would indeed take an amount of printed space to enumerate 
the far-spread activities of this worthy association, from a small 
nucleus of intelligent and earnest workers it has grown to be a 
far-reaching instrument of historical culture and the preservation 
of untold memoranda that more and more becomes valuable data 
for sober generalization. 

While the present-day organization has seen well to reach out 
into many fields of worthy indeavor, thereby becoming quite com- 
plex in its organization, and necessarily making departures hardly 
thought of by the original organizers, yet it must be acknowledged 
that these varied ends are quite worthwhile and the numerous ven- 
tures are yielding permanent results. 

The only danger that might appear on the horizon is the possi- 
bility of dissipating effort, and thinning down the emphasis that 
impressed the earlier Chapter history, for it is no doubt a great 
temptation and a natural tendency of any organization to spread 
out in its interest and eventually combine a number of more modern 
problems with its earliest program. 

We of the South, however, are very appreciative of the larger 
interest that our Chapters continue to manifest in seeking original 
data concerning the worthy deeds of our American Revolutionary 
soldiery, and their never-to-be-forgotten patriotism and self-denial, 
as well as the heroic annals of the sacrificing womanhood that so 
bravely supported them. 

Tennessee has special reason to appreciate and congratulate its 
State Society of D. A. R. for the encouragement given the myriads 
of earnest and time-giving servants she has found in her widespread 
membership making the necessary offering to gather from the wide 
distributed field the annals of the past as they connect themselves 
with this special period of American history. 

The compilation comprising the above-mentioned two volumes 
presents a veritable encyclopedia of Tennesseana as relates to the 
War of the Revolution, and so complete in every respect of indexing, 
and other printed helps, as to make the minute record accessible 
to the student interested. A set of source-books they are, with 
untold present-day value and destined to be of increasing value in 
the years to come. 

The project of putting all this wondrous material into print is one 
that certainly challenges our admiration and abiding gratitude, and 
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is no small compliment to the ability, persistence, and we may say, 
speculation of the authors. It is well known that such undertakings 
never pay the debt owed in dollars and cents, for as reasonable as 
are the prices of these volumes, it is hardly to be expected that finan- 
cial success will ever accrue to the authors, however the present and 
future is thereby placed under continued obligation for such a work 
wrought. 

Published by Cullom & Ghertner, Nashville, Tennessee. Single 
volumes $8.00, both volumes $15.00. 


“T. V. A.’”—LITERATURE 


The Upper Tennessee, Desultory Records of River Operations in 
the Tennessee Valley, Pen and Camera Pictures of the Hardy Craft 
and the colorful Characters Who Navigated Them. By T. J. 
Campbell, Chattanooga, Tenn., pages 145. 


No literature is now more widely read than that relating to the 
Tennessee Valley region. This district of country now excites the 
interest of the whole United States. It is true that the larger part 
of this present-day interest is associated with the great “Deal” now 
inaugurated in’ the T.V.A. project, with all its economical and indus- 
trial phases. At the same time many have been led to older interests 
which lie in the background of the history of this region, and appre- 
ciation will certainly be rendered to the author of this little volume 
that opens up in a growing short story, or a series of such, giving 
the earliest color to this region of the great valley between the 
Cumberlands andi the Great Smokies. One of the subordinate propo- 
sitions now also engaging the public attention is a shorter communi- 
cation of the Valley with the Gulf wherein a number of small 
waterways are competing for a hearing, and a quotation from an 
old paper, The Nashville Whig, April 11, 1821, which is also a 
quotation from the Montgomery (Ala.) Republican appears in this 
little volume telling of earliest interest in that region of the present- 
day enterprise; 

“We this day announce the arrival of a boat, (The Tennessee 
Patriot King, from East Tennessee with flour and whisky), the 
history of which will no doubt seem incredible to strangers. She is 
a keel-boat, fifty feet long, six feet beam, six feet deep, and is 
capable of carrying near one hundred barrels. She was built at 
West Point (South-west Point,—now Kingston), in East Tennessee, 
where she was loaded for this place, and proceeded one hundred 
miles down the Tennessee River, to the mouth of the Hiwassee, thence 
sixty-five miles to the entrance of the Wacoe (Ocoe), up the latter a 
certain distance, where she was transported (with her cargo) ten 
miles by land to the Connasauga, thence to, and down the Estonaula, 
through the Coosa into the Alabama river,—a distance of nearly 
one thousand miles from the interior.” 
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FOREWORD 


Again it is the seeming duty of the publishers of this Magazine to 
give its readers some account of the serious delay noted in the issue 
of our periodical, and this is the more embarrassing because of 
hitherto announcement to the same effect. | 

It is to be remembered that the venture of the Tennessee His- 
torical Society in attempting to publish the Magazine was primarily 
for the membership of the Society, a few paid subscribers and ex- 
changes. 


The annual membership fee has been five dollars, and with this 
membership it was agreed that a copy of the Magazine should be 
mailed free, as from time to time we were able to issue same. 


To other readers, not caring to become members, it was agreed 
that it should be supplied practically at cost of printing and mailing, 
viz.: three dollars per year, or one dollar per issue of single numbers. 


Thus, to finance the enterprise, we were dependent largely on the 
collection of the membership fee in the Society, to which was to be 
added the interest of a small endowment fund, and such considera- 
tion as might be proffered by the Department of Education of the 
State. 


Since the last two years of financial depression, it has been im- 
practicable to collect much of the membership fund, and this deple- 
tion of income, together with a number of other serious circumsances, 
have added complications to prevent a regular issuing of the peri- 
odical. 

Now, as we begin to assert ourselves again, it is thought best to 
move up the calendar date, at the same time to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the volume and numbers,—thus this issue is to be known as 
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We trust that this statement will make answer to many inquiries 
had concerning the publication of the Magazine.° 


PUBLISHERS. 


COLLINS D. ELLIOTT AND THE NASHVILLE 
FEMALE ACADEMY 


J. E. WINDROW 


The City of Nashville from her infancy has enjoyed the 
reputation of supporting institutions of higher learning. 
It is a significant fact that within five years after the first 
settlers arrived in this city a group of her citizens had or- 
ganized and founded Davidson Academy, the first of a 
notable line of educational institutions. As a result of this 
interest in higher education, Nashville has attracted from 
the beginning a distinguished group of scholars and edu- 
cators. Among the earlier ones were Thomas Craighead, 
James Priestley, Phillip Lindsley, and Collins D. Elliott. It 
is the purpose of this study to present the important facts 
concerning the life of Dr. Elliott, who was born in Butler 
County, Ohio, December 20, 1810, and who died in Nash- 
ville in his eighty-ninth year, July 28, 1899. 


ANCESTRY 


The founder of the Elliott family was James, a native 
of Scotland, who came to America in 1756 and settled in 
Baltimore County, Maryland. James Elliott was a planter 
but he found time to devote to the cause of education and 
religion. His son, William, born in Maryland, married 
Rachel Bosley, whose home, ‘“‘Bosley Manor,” adjoined the 
Elliott plantation. It is said that Rachel Bosley and her 
sister were noted for their beauty, elegant manners, and 
culture. About 1808 William and Rachel Elliott sold their 
Maryland home and moved with their family across the 
mountains to southern Ohio. 

Arthur Elliott, the second child of William and Rachel, 
was born in Maryland in 1784, and married Mary Pierce, 
whose family was of pure Welsh blood. After the conver- 
sion of his family to the Methodist faith, Arthur Elliott de- 
termined to devote his life to the ministry. The fine qualities 
inherited from his father and mother, combined with an 
excellent platform presence, soon made him a powerful in- 
fluence for the church in all of southern Ohio and northern 
Kentucky. 

To Arthur and Mary Elliott a son was born on December 
20, 1810, and christened Collins in honor of the celebrated 


1Will T. Hale and Dixon Merritt, A History of Tennessee and Tennesseans (Chi- 
cago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1913), VII, 2082-84. 
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Methodist evangelist, John Collins.2 In later years, while 
a student at Augusta College, a middle initial was inserted 
in his name, “for no reason,” as he explained, except that it 
made his initials read in alphabetical order—C. D. E. This 
son, to whom this paper is devoted, was destined to exhibit 
in his own life the imagination, music, poetry, and love for 
home of his Welsh mother and the energy, willpower, and 
pugnacity of his Scotch father. 


EDUCATION 


Little is known concerning the early education of Collins 
Elliott except that it was received for the most part under 
the tutelage of his mother and father, and was supplemented 
by a brief attendance each year at a small neighborhood 
school taught by a minister. 

In keeping with a custom among the Scotch families, 
Collins Elliott and his brothers were watched most care- 
fully by both parents and teachers to the end that the most 
promising was to be selected for a college education, in prep- 
aration for the ministry. It was early discovered that Col- 
lins possessed the qualities of heart, mind, and conduct, plus 
an unusual ability as a speaker—inherited no doubt from 
his father—which would cause him to be selected for the 
rare opportunity of a college career. 

We find him, therefore, at eighteen years of age, enter- 
ing Augusta College, Kentucky, an institution newly cre- 
ated by the Methodist Conference whose purpose was to 
educate the ministry of that church. ‘“In my eighteenth 
year,” said he, “in the height of the season of sowing my 
wild oats, I was sent to Augusta College in 1828.’ 

He must have been a good student of mathematics and 
of the Greek and Latin languages at Augusta College, for 
we find him successfully teaching these subjects in La 
Grange College, Alabama, immediately after his graduation 
in 1831. Before leaving Augusta, however, he states that 
the preparatory department of this college was under his 
charge for a short time.® 


AT LA GRANGE COLLEGE 


At the seventeenth session of the Tennessee Methodist 
Conference, which convened at Huntsville, Alabama, No- 
vember 19, 1829, ‘“‘the plans for La Grange College were 


“Ibid. 

3] bid. 

4C. D. Elliott, Bulletin, 1883, Elliott papers, Tennessee Historical Society. 

5C. D. Elliott, Bulletin to the Patrons of the Nashville Female Academy, April 2, 
1860, Tennessee Historical Society. 
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perfected and went into operation immediately thereafter 
with encouraging prospects.’® Two years later, in 1831, 
C. D. Elliott, laden with letters of introduction to promi- 
nent Methodists, stopped over in Nashville for a week’s 
visit while en route by stagecoach to La Grange College 
where he had been invited to accept the professorship of 
languages. While at La Grange, he filled in succession a 
position in the preparatory department, the professorship 
of languages, and the professorship of mathematics and 
natural philosophy.’ There for almost a decade it was his 
privilege to associate with such distinguished men as the 
Reverend Robert Paine, William H. Ellison, William H. 
Harrington, and Henry Tutwiler. 

In 1835, he was licensed to preach by the Reverend F. A. 
Owen, and in 1836 he joined the Mississippi conference while 
still engaged in his professional duties. The conference 
records of the Methodist church have him listed as a mem- 
ber of the Tuscaloosa district conference in 1837-38-39.° 

About 1836, we find him saying that he has a distinct 
feeling that ‘“‘ministers only should preach, and that teach- 
ers, editors and all agents should be other than preachers.” 
Dr. Elliott was an ordained minister, but certainly in the 
middle period of his life his major interest was that of an 
educator.? 


MARRIAGE 


During the eight years of his connection with La Grange 
College, most of his summer vacations were spent in Nash- 
ville, where he enjoyed the association of many of the best 
families. It was at the home of his good friend, Dr. Felix 
Robertson, on Cherry Street, that he met the young society 
people of the city. Among them was Miss Elizabeth Porter- 
field. “It was this quiet, cultured girl, with her sweet man- 
ner, warm heart, and great good sense that soon attracted 
the young minister above them all.’’!° 

They were married on August 13, 1837, and it is said 
that when they started on their long journey to La Grange, 
the trip being made in a coach, they were accompanied by 
Mary, the colored maid who had been the property of Eliza- 
beth Porterfield since childhood, and Mary’s newly acquired 
husband, who was the coachman on this double honeymoon 
trip. 


6John B. McFerrin, History of Methodism in Tennessee, III, 354. 

7C. D. Elliott, op. cit. 

8Methodist Conference Report, 1837-39. 

°C. D. Elliott, Autobiographical Sketch, Nashville, Tennessee, 1883. 
Hale and Merritt, A History of Tennessee and Tennesseans, VII, 2085. 
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Seven children, two sons and five daughters, were born 
to Collins D. and Elizabeth Porterfield Elliott. They were: 


Mary Malinda, born June 3, 1838. 

Frank Porterfield, born March 7, 1840 (died August 24, 1916). 
Margaret Alice, born October 24, 1842 (died 1847). 

Susan Rebecca, born October 7, 1844. 

Julia, born April 18, 1847. 

Arthur Morgan, born August 17, 1851 (died January 18, 1894). 
Elizabeth, born November 20, 1860 (died May 13, 1932).7 


Miss Elizabeth Elliott, the youngest daughter, was a 
teacher in the Nashville public schools from 1887 until the 
time of her death in 19382. 

With reference to Dr. Elliott as a preacher and teacher 
in the early days, the distinguished Dr. R. H. Rivers gives 
the following summary: 


It was in the year 1833 that I became a pupil of Collins D. Elliott, 
then professor of languages at La Grange College. He was a young 
man, not more than twenty-three years of age. He was below medium 
size, apparently frail, and wore gold spectacles, because of being very 
near-sighted. His hair was very black, his countenance thin and pale. 
He was an enthusiastic teacher. He seldom retired before twelve 
o’clock, and would rise before five in the morning. He occupied a 
room in the college and was ever accessible to pupils, to whom to 
give instruction was his greatest delight. He carefully prepared 
himself on every recitation, not only by reading the texts but by read- 
ing copious notes and by constant reference to his classical dictionary, 
ancient geography and heathen mythology, etc. The students ever 
found him generous and sympathizing. He would meet them as a 
genial companion and by reference to his own experience would en- 
courage them to go forward in spite of difficulties until they should 
accomplish the entire college course. Enthusiastic himself, he would 
not fail to inspire the pupils with his own enthusiasm. . . . His 
whole soul was absorbed in his great mission as a professor in a 
Methodist college. He was an example of punctuality, a model of pa- 
tience, and a perfect pattern of devotion to duty. 

A few years afterwards he commenced preaching. I heard his 
first sermons. They were among the best I ever heard. He wrote 
them fully, and then prepared an abstract which he took with him to 
the pulpit. He was fervid, imaginative, and pathetic. His voice was 
powerful, his language rich, and his gesticulations vehement, his illus- 
trations numerous and natural and he promised to become one of the 
most distinguished of our ministers. 

Educational work really occupied his whole attention so that he was 
never classed among the regular preachers. Still he was always noted 
for his wonderful ability in the pulpit and as a public speaker. In 
that lay one of his strongest powers of influence.” 


ACCEPTS APPOINTMENT WITH NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY 


In 18389, Dr. Elliott resigned his professorship at La 
Grange College and came to Nashville to live. Immediately 


UElliott family Bible in the possession of Mrs. William Simpson of Nashville, a 
granddaughter of Dr. Elliott. 
Hale and Merritt, A History of Tennessee and Tennesseans, VII, 2085. 
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upon his arrival in Nashville he was elected to take charge 
of the second junior academic class in the Nashville Female 
academy.!® Whether or not he received an invitation to 
join the faculty of the Nashville Female Academy before 
resigning at La Grange College is not definitely known. 

The year 1839 marks the beginning of Dr. Ellott’s con- 
tribution to Southern education. The history of the Nash- 
ville Female Academy for the twenty years following was 
essentially a history of the life of C. D. Elliott. Until 1844 
he was co-principal of the Academy with the Rev. R. A. 
Lapsley, D.D. During this year, however, he became prin- 
cipal and so continued until the close of the school in 1866, 
when it crumbled as a result of war and went the way of 
many of the South’s most cherished institutions. 


HIS FIRST CONTRACT 


In the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the Nashville 
Female Academy of 1839 we find: 


Sixteenth of July, 1839, board met again at the Academy according 
to adjournment when they received a communication from Miss 
Grider resigning as instructor in the Academy which resignation was 
unanimously accepted, and thereupon the Rev. A. L. P. Green and 
J. P. Clark were appointed a committee to wait upon the Rev. Mr. 
Elliott and engage his services as an instructor in the institution and 
report to the board forthwith.said committee accompanied by Mr. 
Elliott met the board at the Academy in the afternoon when an en- 
gagement was made with Mr. Elliott at the rate of $800 per annum 
for the present session as a teacher. 


By 1860, Dr. Elliott had accumulated a rather substan- 
tial personal fortune. It was claimed that he had invested 
approximately $143,000 of his own personal funds in the 
institution, and in addition he had built “Boscobel,” his 
beautiful home on the southern border of the city, at con- 
siderable cost. ‘Boscobel’ is now the Protestant Orphan- 
age. When the war came, Dr. Elliott was considered among 
those of substantial wealth. How he was able to accumulate 
his fortune is indicated in the following paragraphs from 
his contract with the board of trustees: 

14th June 1840. The board of trustees met again upon the sub- 
ject of the president and teachers of the Academy when the following 
was agreed upon as the basis of a contract with Mr. Lapsley and Mr. 
oe Pie regard to the management of the institution to-wit— 
resolve 


That the Reverends R. A. Lapsley and C. D. Elliott be appointed 
to the joint superintendency of the Nashville Female Academy and 


1C. D. Elliott, Bulletin to Patrons of the Nashville Female Academy, Tennessee 
Historical Society. 

MMinutes of the Board of Trustees, Nashville Female Academy, 1839, Tennessee 
Historical Society. 
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that they be equally responsible for its management. [Dr. Elliott 
later had the entire responsibility for the Academy. ] ; 

Resolved, that Mr. Lapsley and Mr. Elliott have the right of nomi- 
nating to the board their assistant teachers and of agreeing upon their 
salaries, this board having the assurance that teachers’ salaries be 
not lower than they are now fixed. 


Resolved: That all the proceeds of the institution for tuition 
except ten per cent shall be appropriated for the payment of teachers 
and to defraying the current expenses of the institution. All the 
balance after paying the ten per cent and the assistant teachers and 
defraying current expenses is granted to Messrs. Lapsley and Elliott 
as their salaries for service rendered. The above has nothing to do 
with the profit of the music department or boarding houses. 


There is ample evidence that the Nashville Female 
Academy was eminently a financial success during Dr. 
Elliott’s administration. The contract continues: 

It is understood by the parties to this agreement that the trustees 
have not given up any of the rights, privileges, and power belonging 
to or in any wise appertaining to them as a board of trustees, in 
visiting, regulating the studies, classes, books and prices of tuition of 
the different departments heretofore regulated by the board of trus- 
tees. 

Messrs. Lapsley and Elliott are to have charge of said academy and 
the boarding house establishment from year to year for a period of 
five years, commencing January Ist, 1844, provided that Messrs. 
Lapsley and Elliott give the trustees no just and proper grounds for 
annulling the same, in which event the trustees are to give them a 
reasonable notice. 

Given under our hand the 18th of Dec. 1843. 

(Signed) THOMAS CRUTCHER, 
ROBERT A. LAPSLEY, 
COLLINS D. ELLIotTT.* 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of the Nashville 
Female Academy held in the hall of the Academy on Mon- 
day, August 24, 1848, with President Joseph T. Elliston, 
James P. Clark, Andrew Hynes, William A. Eichbaum, Al- 
fred M. Hume, and Edwin H. Ewin, trustees, present, it 
was resolved that the contract hitherto existing between 
said trustees and Messrs. C. D. Elliott and R. A. Lapsley be 
renewed with certain modifications. About this time Dr. 
Lapsley resigned. 

The Academy no doubt enjoyed its most substantial 
and continuous growth under Dr. Elliott’s administration, 
though a review of its history shows that it certainly had 
no mean record prior to his coming. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY 


The Nashville Female Academy was founded July 4, 
1816, and was one of the first institutions of its kind in the 


WMinutes of the Board of Trustees, Nashville Female Academy, 1840, Tennessee 
Historical Society. 
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United States. Its charter was granted by the Tennessee 
Legislature one year later, October 3, 1817. The claim fre- 
quently made that it was the first female academy incorpo- 
rated in the United States is a mistake. The following 
female academies in New England were chartered prior to 
1816: Bradford Female Seminary, Bradford, Massachusetts, 
1804; the Middlesex Female Academy, Concord, Massachu- 
setts, 1806; and the Pittsfield Female Academy, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, 1807. In Tennessee three such academies 
were chartered prior to the founding of the Nashville in- 
stitution. First, there was the Fisk Female Academy, which 
was incorporated at Hilham, Overton County, September 
11, 1806. Another academy was chartered at Knoxville in 
1811; and still another received a charter at Maryville, 
Blount County, in 1813.1° It is doubtful, however, if any 
one of the institutions mentioned achieved the prominence 
and the position held by the Nashville Female Academy 
prior to the Civil War. 


NOTABLE GROUP 


It was a notable group of men who assembled for the 
purpose of establishing this institution in 1816. They were 
Joseph T. Elliston, James Jackson, James Hanna, John 
Baird, Stephen Cantrell, Wilkins Tannehill, John C. Beck, 
James Trimble, Samuel Elam, Thomas Claiborne, Thomas 
Childress, Thomas J. Read, John Childress, Elihu S. Hall, 
Robert Searcy, David Irwin, James Porter, John Nichol, 
John T. Irwin, Willie Barrow, Felix Grundy, George M. 
Deaderick, John C. McLemore, Robert Weakley, and Robert 
Whyte.” 


ORGANIZATION AND REGULATION 


After the organization was completed these gentlemen 
purchased three acres of land from David McGavock at a 
cost of $1,500. Contracts were let, and in July, 1817, the 
buildings were ready for occupancy. The first teachers 
selected for this institution were Dr. Daniel Berry and wife 
of Salem, Massachusetts. Dr. Berry resigned from the 
Academy in July, 1819, after three years of service, and 
was succeeded by the distinguished Rev. William Hume, who 
served until his death in 1833. He was followed by Dr. 
R. A. Lansley, who was principal until 1837. Rev. W. A. 
Scott, D.D., succeeded him and taught one year, being then 
followed by Dr. C. D. Elliott and R. A. Lapsley as joint 
principals. 


16H]. W. Crew, History of Nashville, 400. 
Ibid. 
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In the beginning, the trustees adopted the following 
regulations. There were to be two sessions of the Academy 
each year, each session to include five and one-half calendar 
months with a vacation of one-half month between sessions. 
The curriculum was divided as follows: (1) The rudiments 
of spelling and reading; (2) reading, writing, and English 
grammar; (3) arithmetic, geography (with the use of 
globes), and composition; (4) history, philosophy, and the 
ornamental branches. Tuition costs depended upon the 
course of study pursued and were as follows: First course, 
$12.50 per session; second course, $15.00 per session; third 
course, $20.00 per session; and for the fourth course, $25.00 
per session—in each instance to be paid in advance. These 
charges included firewood, house rent, servants, etc. 

Each person who should subscribe $150.00 before the 
tenth of November, 1817, would be recognized as a joint 
proprietor in the stock of the company, $400.00 being the 
largest amount that could be required of any stockholder. 
Seven trustees, one of whom would be president and all of 
whom should be elected by the stockholders on the first 
Monday in January of each year would constitute the gov- 
erning body. There was also to be a secretary and treas- 
urer. Robert Whyte was the first president of the board of 
the Academy as an incorporated institution. Enrollment 
figures for the first eight years are not available. The fol- 
lowing table, however, indicates the enrollment from 1825 
through 1838: 


ENROLLMENT NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY, 1825-1838 


1825 — 110 1832 — 134 
1826 — 123 18383 — 133 
1827 — 109 1834 — 149 
1828 — 89 1835 — 181 
1829 — 108 1836 — 169 
1830 — 124 1837 — 156 
1831 — 139 1838 — 173 


Total — 1,897% 


THE NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY UNDER DR. ELLIOTT’S 
ADMINISTRATION 

Such was the Nashville Female Academy prior to the 
coming of Dr. Elliott in 1839. Let us now examine the 
record of the institution under his administration. The 
first year of his connection with the Academy, the enroll- 
ment suddenly increased from 173 in 1838 to 258 in 1839. 
The following table indicates the substantial and continu- 
ous growth of the institution under his guidance until 1861: 


18H, W. Crew, op. cit., 400-2. 
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Annual Ornamental 
Session Year Pupils Boarders Pupils Teachers Graduates 
23 1839 258 — is Bes x 
24 1840 198 af ‘ig 10 8 
25 1841 182 P = 10 9 
26 1842 189 Wg ce 10 10 
27 1843 153 11 8 
28 1844 194 18 31 10 11 
29 1845 175 30 48 11 9 
30 1846 195 41 63 12 6 
31 1847 200 53 91 12 10 
32 1848 258 62 100 11 8 
33 1849 217 71 130 12 12 
34 1850 305 83 153 16 14 
35 1851 336 90 190 16 26 
36 1852 310 96 224 20 25 
37 1853 316 120 372 24 26 
38 1854 367 138 455 26 37 
39 1855 363 131 440 26 30 
40 1856 371 172 536 27 38 
41 1857 420 191 563 27 45 
42 1858 432 225 587 32 38 
43 1859 501 243 590 36 57 
44 1860 513 256 593 38 61 
45 1861 325 164 375 32 43 
1862-65—the four years of war 
50 1866 267 113 247 12 23" 


DANCING TROUBLES 


In 1844, Drs. Elliott and Lapsley were joint proprietors 
of the boarding house connected with the Nashville Female 
Academy, and consequently had charge of the boarding pu- 
pils as well as the day pupils. During this year dancing 
was introduced into the boarding house. All went well until 
October, when the crusading editor of the Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate, in attendance at the annual conference at 
Columbia, Tennessee, discovered this new innovation. Now 
it happened that two years before J. B. McFerrin had en- 
gaged in a sharp controversy with Rector Smith of the 
Columbia Female Institute when this gentleman had per- 
mitted dancing to trip into his school. McFerrin’s attack 
upon Dr. Elliott was the beginning of long years of trouble 
for him and his church connections. After returning from 
Columbia, McFerrin called upon Dr. Elliott and remon- 
strated with him concerning the dancing school, stating that 
as a consistent Christian and honest editor he would be 
bound to withdraw his endorsement of the Nashville Female 
Academy unless dancing was excluded. Said he, “Were I 
to do otherwise, I would justly stand before the world as a 
dishonest and perjured editor.’’ Elliott defied him and said 


1Ww. W. Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee (Philadelphia: J. W. 
Lemis and Co., 1880), 267. 
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he would not withdraw dancing from the institution, and 
the fight was on. The following editorial appeared in the 
Nashville Christian Advocate of November 15, 1844: 


DANCING SCHOOL.—We understand that the Principals of the 
Nashville Female Academy have recently suffered a dancing depart- 
ment to be established in connection with the institution. This we 
regret exceedingly. The Academy has for years been a favorite with 
us, and the superintendents are our particular friends; but friend or 
enemy, we feel that it is our solemn duty to bear our testimony against 
the vain, foolish, and profitless practice of dancing; and we hereby 
pledge ourselves to throw the weight of our influence, be it little or 
much, against any institution with which any of our people are con- 
nected where such an injurious practice is tolerated. We humbly hope 
and most earnestly entreat the members of our Church to patronize 
no school, public or private, where the children are taught this sinful 
amusement. Now that the Church is making strenuous efforts to se- 
cure to the youth of our country a moral as well as an intellectual 
training, it is no time to sanction such innovations, though they be 
by the consent and under the direction and control of ministers of the 
gospel. If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the 
darkness!” 


This editorial was followed by a sharp rejoinder in the 
form of a circular, which was distributed in Nashville by 
Dr. Elliott. In the absence of the editor, J. B. McFerrin, 
who was attending the Memphis and Mississippi conference, 
Dr. Elliott submitted the following response, and it was 
published in the Advocate of November 22, 1844: 


DANCING IN THE NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY.—In 
ley to the dancing class in this institution, I wish to state a few 
acts. 

1. The trustees of the Academy, as I believe, have always been 
opposed to dancing and have never sanctioned it in connection with 
the institution. Heretofore, young ladies whose parents required it 
went at the instance of their parents and took lessons in the city. 
For this the trustees did not feel themselves responsible. 

2. The boarding house I am now keeping is in one sense private. 
That is, I alone am responsible for its management. The trustees, 
as I think, have no control over its internal regulations. The parents 
of some of my boarders wish them taught dancing. I thought it better 
to permit it here than out in the city. The trustees, I think, are not 
responsible for this. My friend, the Reverend R. A. Lapsley, is not 
responsible in as much for other reasons he has seen fit to resign his 
interest in the boarding house—in this as on all other matters there 
is the most friendly feeling between him and myself. The Nashville 
Female Academy is not responsible for it. It will be attended to at 
a time when the Academy is not in session; that is, when the exer- 
cises of the day school are over. 

3. I am opposed to all the evils of dancing. I do heartily wish 
that no parent desired his daughter taught dancing. My own shall 
never be taught. Every teacher in the house is instructed to dis- 
courage dancing. As one of the trustees says, the Academy is dead 
against dancing still. The above plan is adopted because it is be- 


*®Nashville Christian Advocate, November 15, 1844. 
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lieved to be the less of two evils. Had Brother Mc known the above 
facts, there would have been no occasion for his editorial.” 


HERESY 


This controversy resulted in the resignation of Dr. 
Lapsley. About this time Dr. Elliott leased the whole estab- 
lishment, boarding house and all, for a term of years and 
the dancing issue subsided. In 1847, however, Rev. E. C. 
Slater, pastor of McKendree Church, brought a charge 
against Dr. Elliott for preaching heresy or unsound doc- 
trine. Immediately Dr. Elliott went into action, with the 
result that he was required by the conference to retract a 
prejudicial attack upon the reputation of J. B. McFerrin. 
“Dr. Elliott stood up in open conference and retracted and 
took back everything he had said publicly or privately 
against J. B. McFerrin.’’2? 


TROUBLE COMPOUNDED 


Nothing more was said about dancing in the Nashville 
Female Academy until 1856, when a Nashville correspondent 
of the New Orleans Christian Advocate, who signed him- 
self “Crochet,” stated that Dr. Elliott had in connection 
with the Academy a dancing school.2= This brought the 
matter again to the attention of the public and the editor 
of the Christian Advocate was bombarded with such ques- 
tions as the following: 


Have the Methodists a dancing school in Nashville? Does a Meth- 
odist preacher and teacher in Nashville have dancing taught in his 
school? Do the old line Methodists about Nashville sanction this 
thing? Are the preachers about the Publishing House favorable to 
dancing ?* 


Now it will be remembered that in 1856 Dr. Elliott had 
been for sixteen years sending fashionable young ladies to 
take positions of leadership throughout the Southland. Many 
young Methodist ministers in the South found it difficult 
to preach against the practice of dancing, or to enforce the 
discipline against dancing Methodists in certain quarters, 
without meeting rebuke in the following style: 


We learned to dance in the house of a Methodist preacher. Dr. 
Elliott has dancing taught in the Nashville Female Academy and he 
is a Methodist minister in good standing. It is no harm to dance or 
Dr. Elliott would not teach it, nor would it be tolerated in the church.* 


21Nashville Christian Advocate, November 22, 1844. 

2Nashville Christian Advocate, January 1858. Reprint, ‘“‘Dancing in the Nashville 
Meme cade 

23] bid. 


24T bid. 
251 bid. 
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These things afflicted the peace of the church until the 
fall of 1856, when J. T. Elliston brought complaint against 
Dr. Elliott in quarterly conference. This conference passed 
the following resolution: Resolved, that the Quarterly Con- 
ference disapprove of Dancing at Brother Elliott’s Nash- 
ville Female Academy. In 1857 several articles appeared 
in the Advocate against dancing, which were construed as 
an attack upon Dr. Elliott and his school.?¢ 

In the meantime, several of the brothers pleaded with 
Dr. Elliott to abandon the dancing in the Academy, among 
them the Revs. A. S. Riggs, S. D. Baldwin, and others. An- 
other public bulletin appeared from the pen of Dr. Elliott 
in which he branded the Methodist preachers as bigots seek- 
ing to suppress truth, and which he concluded by saying 
that all this confusion was due to “the fog of McFerrinism.” 
He brought forth the charge that the Methodist church was 
seeking to control the Nashville Female Academy. J. B. 
McFerrin retaliated with, “Indeed, the church claims no 
right to control the Nashville Female Academy, but it does 
claim the right to keep C. D. Elliott, its president, to the 
line and to require him to walk as becomes a minister of 
the gospel on whom it has conferred holy orders.’’?* 

McFerrin, in a public statement in the Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate, January 1858, summarizes this controversy 
as follows: 


From all that is before us, the following facts are apparent: 


First, that Dr. Elliott, contrary to the expressed desires of his 
trustees, and his colleague, Dr. R. A. Lapsley, foisted a dancing school 
into the Nashville Female Academy. 

Second, that his conduct in this particular has been displeasing to 
the church, and injurious to its reputation. 

Third, that his brethren, in private, and through the press, have 
remonstrated against his course. 

Fourth, that the quarterly meeting conference of which he is a 
member has by a formal vote disapproved of his conduct. 

Fifth, that complaints have been brought against him officially for 
persisting in his determination to violate the rules and usages of his 
church in this matter. 

Sixth, that to meet his wishes, they appealed to the Bishops of the 
church, having his pledge that he would abide by their decision. 

Seventh, that the Bishop to whom the question was referred de- 
cided against him. 

Eighth, that instead of abiding by his decision, as he pledged him- 
self to do, he is making war upon his brethren who honestly differ 
with him as to the morality of the question. 

Ninth, that he is making malignant attacks upon his brethren 
through the press, and is striving to enlist the secular press to injure 
his brethren and tarnish the reputation of his church. 


261 bid. 
271bid. 
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Tenth, that he is stubborn and unsubmissive to the rules of the 
church of which he is a member and minister. 

Eleventh, that he will not be advised by his best friends, and per- 
sists in sending forth publications to the injury of the church and 
the peace of society. 

The editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate is friendly to the 
Nashville Female Academy, and ever has been, aside from the un- 
christian practice of dancing, as taught there. He desired not to 
injure Dr. Elliott, nor to see him separated from the academy; but 
he does desire to see him abandon a practice which he honestly be- 
lieves to be sinful and hurtful to the cause of Christ. 

We know of no Methodist preacher unfriendly to the school, nor 
do we know of one who desires to see Dr. Elliott crushed; on the 
other hand we have knowledge of no Methodist preacher who is not 
offended at Dr. Elliott’s course. If parents will have their daughters 
taught the art of dancing, let them provide for it, but let it never be 
said that a minister of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ tolerates, 
sanctions, approves, or superintends a dancing school; much less, let 
him not presume to assert that it is approved of God, or promotive 
of piety. Such assumptions are a libel on Christianity. 

J. B. MCFERRIN. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM THE CHURCH 


This controversy resulted in the withdrawal of C. D. 
Elliott from the Methodist church. Upon leaving the church, 
he was exceedingly irked by a decision of Bishop Andrews, 
which denied him the right to leave with his credentials. 

Bishop Andrews’ decision follows in part: 


First, whatever authority Dr. Elliott has ever had to administer 
the ordinances of the church he received from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and he retained and exercised those privileges by virtue of his 
connections with the said church. Whenever that connection ceased, 
either by expulsion or voluntary withdrawal, all the peculiar rights 
and ministerial authority which he derived from such connection 
ceased to exist.” 


This decision denied Dr. Elliott the privilege of preach- 
ing the gospel, of performing the marriage ceremony and 
of administering the sacraments as an ordained minister. 
Feeling himself greatly injured by the decision, he appealed 
to the College of Bishops. In this appeal he said: “The 
church could not in the same breath declare me honest, pass 
my character, declare it unimpeached, and then demand my 
credentials.’ Prior to the appeal, however, Bishop An- 
drews’ decision had been confirmed by Bishop John Early. 
When the general conference was held in Nashville in May, 
1858, the College of Bishops confirmed Bishop Early’s de- 
cision and immediately thereafter, at the quarterly meeting 
conference, the matter was closed in so far as the Method- 
ist church was concerned. 


28Tennessee Annual Conference and Bishop Andrews’ Decision,’’ Nashville Christian 
Advocate, November 1, 1858. 
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THE CAMPUS 


There are several descriptions available of the campus 
of the Nashville Female Academy. Miss Elizabeth Elliott 
left with the Tennessee Historical Society a rather crudely 
penciled sketch of the buildings as she remembered them.?® 
The school grounds occupied a block below what is now the 
Tulane Hotel, running from Church Street to McLemore 
and Cedar streets. The ground, it is said, sloped toward 
the west and was covered with bluegrass and large forest 
trees. Seven acres were eventually enclosed by a high brick 
wall. The side and back gates opened on what was then 
McLemore Street and were of strong solid wood. The iron 
front gate was set back seven feet from Church Street. It 
has been said that when the idea of a new building or of 
any convenience or ornament presented itself to Dr. Elliott’s 
mind, he made it a reality as quickly as possible, even though 
it should be necessary for him to spend his own money in 
order to make these dreams come true. The result was a 
really remarkable group of buildings assembled on the 
campus. There were three separate structures in front. 
The central building was three stories in height; the others, 
two stories high. They had a frontage of one hundred 
and eighty feet and extended back two hundred and eighty 
feet. They were so constructed as to admit the sunlight 
into all of the rooms. To the rear there were several large 
additions with connecting galleries and paved courts 
in between. There was a spacious chapel and recrea- 
tion hall, known as the exercise hall.°° 


In setting forth some of the peculiar advantages of the 
Nashville Female Academy, President Elliott in 1860 called 
attention first to a well enclosed yard of about six acres 
within the incorporated limits of Nashville, thus affording 
pupils unrestrained freedom in healthful recreation and 
still subjecting them to the restraints of a refined and in- 
telligent society. Concerning the buildings, he said they 
were not equaled by any female school in the United States. 
These buildings, he said, were secure from fire in as much 
as they were steam heated and lighted by gas. Though 
one of the largest boarding schools in the United States, 
yet but three deaths occurred among its pupils in nearly 
forty-five years. In referring to the non-sectarian posi- 
tion of the school, he said: “It is well known to all ac- 
quainted with the Academy that Baptist, Methodist, 


Manuscript of Miss Elizabeth Elliott, Tennessee Historical Society. 
as Female Academy,’ Nashville Banner, Saturday evening, June 22, 
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Episcopalian, or Presbyterian sends his daughter here per- 
fectly satisfied that in no respect will offense be given to 
his peculiar views, and yet equally satisfied that the prin- 
ciples of our daily religion will be daily cultivated.” 


With reference to the old buildings, Miss Elliott said: 


I played and ran in joy or terror in every room and up and down 
the innumerable steps and halls and corridors, the chapel, the exer- 
cise hall, the three great open courts and the beautiful surrounding 
grove. Vivid experiences became like etchings on copper plates and 
they are there today. I never saw the fluttering swarms of lovely 
Southern girls, but the tales I heard made me feel their presence in 
every part of that enclosure. 


Before 1840 girls from out of town boarded in the neigh- 
borhood of the school, but after that year new buildings for 
every purpose came gradually into being. The system of 
government was that later found in any other boarding 
school. A few girls were under the care of one matron, 
and there were sub-matrons who worked under the direc- 
tion of the matron-in-chief. Students came from far and 
near, representing the most aristocratic homes of the 
Southland. They came almost exclusively from the wealthy 
homes, which accounts for the financial success of the 
institution. 


FACULTY 


One source of Dr. Elliott’s success was his ability to 
select good teachers, matrons, housekeepers, and servants. 
The teachers without doubt gave to the school whatever 
reputation it had. Among the more distinguished were 
Miss Martha and Miss Lucy Lanier and Miss Sara Sweat, 
who taught English for approximately twenty years in 
the Academy. In the ’50’s, Mrs. O’Bryan became the house- 
keeper, and Miss Fanny O’Bryan presided in the study hall 
or chapel.*! 

In the early days the best teachers of painting, music, 
and the languages could not always be found in this country, 
so it was necessary for Dr. Elliott to correspond with edu- 
cators in France and Italy in order to secure the most 
efficient teachers of these subjects. There were brought to 
the school some very prominent and well-trained educators. 
Among them was Madame Urso and her daughter, Camille 
Urso, and Madame Duroade and her daughter, Marie 
Duroade. Mr. Dury came from Germany and was a suc- 
cessful teacher of art. Mr. Goodwin was one of the teach- 
ers of dancing. Miss Mary Dunn taught penmanship. 


SII bid. 
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Mrs. Robinson, an English lady, taught music. There were 
many more in every department of equal excellence. There 
was at one time a system of auxiliary tutoresses who as- 
sisted the regular teachers of art and music.* 


CURRICULUM 


During the latter part of President Elliott’s adminis- 
tration, ten years were required to complete the entire 
course. There were first two years in the primary depart- 
ment, and later the classes were first and second junior 
and first and second senior in the academic department, 
and freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior in the college 
department. There were two sessions daily, from nine to 
twelve in the morning and from two to four in the after- 
noon. 

The curriculum in the college department included the 
following program of studies and textbooks: 


FRESHMAN CLASS 
First Term—Commencing First Monday in September 


Studies Textbooks 
Parsing with Grammar reviewed Thompson’s Seasons, Butler’s 
5 mos. Grammar 
History 5 mos. Goodrich’s U. S. History 
Written Arith. reviewed and 
continued 4 mos. Davies’ Arithmetic 

Mental Arith. 5th mo. Colburn’s First Lessons 
Composition 2nd and 4th mos. Quakenbos’s First Lessons in 


English Composition 
Reading Ist, 8rd, and 4th mos. Goodrich’s Fifth Reader 


Vocal Music 5th mo. “Songs of Zion,” and “The Sing- 
ing Bird,” by Bradbury 

Penmanship 5th mo. Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, 
Blotter 

Spelling and Defining 5th mo. Webster’s School Dictionary 

Second Term—Commencing First Monday in January 

Algebra 4 mos. Davies’ Elementary Algebra 

Mental Arithmetic 5th mo. Colburn’s First Lessons 

Parsing with Grammar Thompson’s Seasons, Butler’s 

reviewed 5 mos. Grammar 

Mythology Ist and 2nd mos. Elements of Mythology 

Botany 38rd and 4th mos. Darby’s Botany 

Composition 2nd and 4th mos. Quakenbos’s First Lessons in 


English Composition, Blank 
Book, Pens, Blotter 
Reading 1st, 8rd, and 5th mos. Goodrich’s Fifth Reader 


Vocal Music Sth mos. “Songs of Zion,” and “The Sing- 
ing Bird,” by Bradbury 

Penmanship 5th mos. Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, 
Blotter 


Spelling and Defining 5th mos. Webster’s School Dictionary 


S27 bid. 
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“Moral Science,” and “Evidences of Christianity,” are taught to 
all the Classes daily, by reference to the Bible, and the Lives of Pro- 
fessors of Religion, which are the only proper Text Books for the 


young on these subjects.*” 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


First Term 


Studies 
Parsing with Grammar 
reviewed 5 mos. 
Algebra completed 4 mos. 
Mental Arithmetic 
reviewed 5th mo. 


Chronology 1st, 2nd, and 3rd mos. 


Geography reviewed 


4th and 5th mo. 


Textbooks 
Cowper’s Task, Butler’s Gram- 
mar 
Davies’ Algebra 
Colburn’s First Lessons 


Blair’s Chronology 
Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas 
with use of Globe 


Composition 2nd and 4th mos. Quakenbos’s First Lessons in 
English Composition, Blank 
Book, Pens and Blotter 

Reading 1st, 3rd, and 5th mos. Goodrich’s Ancient History 

Vocal Music 5th mos. “Songs of Zion,” and “Tara’s 
Harp” 

Penmanship 5th mos. Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, 
Blotter 

Spelling and Defining 5th mos. Walker’s School Dictionary 

Second Term 
Parsing with Grammar Cowper’s Task, Butler’s Gram- 
reviewed 5 mos. mar 
Geometry commenced 4 mos. Davies’ Elementary Geometry 
Mental Arithmetic 
reviewed 5th mo. Colburn’s First Lessons 

Physiology Ist and 2nd mos. Cutter’s Physiology 

Botany 3rd, 4th, and 5th mos. Darby’s Botany 

Composition 2nd and 4th mos. Quakenbos’s First Lessons in 
English Composition, Blank 
Books, Pens, Blotter 

Reading 1st, 3rd, and 5th mos. Goodrich’s Ancient History 

Penmanship 5 mos. Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, 
Blotter 

Vocal Music 5mos. “Songs of Zion,” and “Tara’s 
Harp” 

Spelling and Defining 5 mos. Walker’s School Dictionary™ 


Be ae as Nashville Female Academy, Tennessee Historical Society. 
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JUNIOR CLASS 


First Term 


Studies 
Parsing with Grammar 
reviewed 5 mos. 
Geometry completed 4 mos. 
Mental Arithmetic 
reviewed 5th mo. 


Natural Philosophy 


2nd and 8rd mos. 


Astronomy 4th and 5th mos. 
Mythology reviewed Ist mos. 
Composition 2nd and 4th mos. 
Reading 1st, 3rd, and 5th mos. 
Vocal Music 5 mos. 
Penmanship 5 mos. 
Spelling and Defining 5 mos. 


Textbooks 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Butler’s 
Grammar 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry 


Colburn’s First Lessons 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy 

Olmstead’s Astronomy 

Elements of Mythology 

Quakenbos’s Blank Book, Pens 
and Blotter 

Goodrich’s Modern History 

“Songs of Zion,” ‘Carmina 
Sacra,” and “Musical Bou- 
quet” 

Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, and 
Blotter 

Webster’s School Dictionary 


Second Term—Commencing Third Monday in January 


Parsing with Grammar 


reviewed 5 mos. 
Written Arithmetic 4 mos. 
Mental Arithmetic 5th mo. 


Rhetoric 
Intellectual Philos. Comp. 


Ath and 5th mos. 
2nd and 4th mos. 


Composition 


Reading 
Penmanship 
Vocal Music 


Spelling and Defining 


Ibid. 


1st, 2nd, and 38rd mos. 


1st, 3rd, and 5th mos. 
5 mos. 


5 mos. 


5 mos. 


Milton, Butler’s Grammar 
Davies’ Arithmetic 
Colburn’s First Lessons 
Quakenbos’s Rhetoric 


Abercrombie’s Int. Philosophy 

Quakenbos’s Blank Book, Pens 
and Blotter 

Sixth Reader 


Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, 
Blotter 
“Songs of Zion,” “Carmina 
Sacra,” and “Musical Bou- 
quet” 


Webster’s School Dictionary 
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SENIOR CLASS 


First Term—Commencing First Monday in September 


Studies 
Intellectual Philos. Comp. 


1st and 2nd mos. 
3rd and 4th mos. 


Chemistry 


Meteorology 
Algebra reviewed 
Geometry reviewed 


2nd and 8rd mos. 


Grammar reviewed 1st mo. 
Mental Arithmetic 
reviewed 2nd mo. 


Written Arithmetic 


Ath and 5th mos. 


Composition 2nd and 4th mos. 
Reading ist, 3rd and 5th mos. 
Penmanship 5 mos. 
Vocal Music 5 mos. 
Spelling and Defining 5 mos. 
Physics commenced 5th mo. 


Ath and 5th mos. 
1st mos. 


Textbooks 


Abercrombie’s Int. Philosophy 
Draper’s Chemistry with Lec- 

tures and Experiments 
Brocklesby’s Meteorology 
Davies’ Algebra 


Davies’ Elementary Geometry 
Butler’s Grammar 


Colburn’s First Lessons 


Davies’ Arithmetic 

Quakenbos’s Blank Book, Pens, 
Blotter 

How’s Shakespearean Read 

Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper and 
Blotter 


“Songs of Zion,’ “Carmina 
Sacra,” and “Operatic Al- 
bum” 


Webster’s Octavo Dictionary 
Arnott’s Elementary Physics 


Second Term—Commencing Third Monday in January 


Physics completed 


1st and 2nd mos. 
3rd and 4th mos. 


Geology 
Chronology reviewed 


1st and 2nd mos. 


Geography reviewed 


1st and 2nd mos. 


Botany ord and 4th mos. 
Composition 2nd and 4th mos. 
Reading 1st, 3rd, and 5th mos. 
Penmanship 4th mo. 
Vocal Music 5 mos. 
Spelling and Defining 5 mos. 


%*] bid. 


Arnott’s Elements Physics 
Page’s Geology 


Blair’s Chronology 

Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas 
with use of Globes 

Darby’s Botany 

Quakenbos, Blank Book, Pens 
and Blotter 

How’s Shakespearean Read 

Copy Book, Pens, Penwiper, and 


Blotter 
“Songs of Zion,’ “Carmina 
Sacra,” and “Operatic Al- 
bum” 


Webster’s Octavo Dictionary” 
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COST OF ATTENDANCE 


The following extract from one of President Elliott’s 
frequent bulletins to the patrons of the Nashville Female 
Academy indicates the cost of attending the Academy in 
1861: 


For entire academic year of 42 weeks, board and tuition in the 
Preparatory Department $200; in the Academic $240 and $250; in 
the Collegiate $275; tuition to day pupils in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment $20; in the Junior Academic $40; Senior Academic $50; in the 
Collegiate $60. 


Tuition—Music, Vocal or Instrumental, piano or guitar (three 


lessons 4 Week); CACNS jcc ocistack she ete hie 1e6Se0 5 Sb awee eeees $ 60 
Use of Instrument—-Piano.... 2... ccc cc cece center ccc cece 10 
TSO Oe Cis ssi pes 6S Ce ee etetnd eo aee Bay OOe eS 5 
Drawine-and. Use of ‘Models. snk cw deo eek 6a he OAS Sea eee s 35 
Modern Languages (lesson each day)........--- ee eee eee eeeees 40 
Atin- and ‘Greekeinws oc he cin o4e de eho se aw eaaese Oe se wes 20 
Needle WOrkisicds torte Sa ei eee welder awa uiewd casts Ones cle wes 10 
Oil Painting and use of models (lesson each day).............. 110 
Harp: and: use of instruments 6 <.c06 5 csas 5 650s 3 se ies we arn ores wis 100 


Collese CHO 40s maceia mn arcie ane bad Naseer e sone Ok oe ed Rae aa He 10 

Pupils charged from the first of the month in which they enter 
to the close of the session. 

Academic year divided into two sessions, each 21 weeks, including 
preparation and closing weeks. All bills due at the end of each ses- 
sion. Liberal pre-payments and remittances during the Session ear- 
nee requested—and prompt settlement at the close of each Scholas- 
tic Session. 


February, 1861 Cc. D. ELLIOTT*® 
EVENTFUL DAYS 


There were some eventful days in the history of the old 
Academy. One occurred in 1825 when Lafayette visited 
Nashville and was received at the Academy; another in 
1846 when the girls of the Academy gave a beautiful flag 
to Col. William B. Campbell’s regiment of Mexican volun- 
teers (this flag was later returned to the Academy as a 
trophy, and was subsequently presented to the Tennessee 
Historical Society by Dr. Elliott) ; and still another in 1851 
when Jennie Lind gave three concerts in Nashville under 
the management of P. T. Barnum at the new Adelphi The- 
atre. A great patriotic event at the Academy was the 
presentation in June, 1861, of a handsome silk flag made 
by the pupils to the first regiment of Confederate volun- 
teers. The annual May Day picnic was a great event and 
the graduating exercises were always notable. We get a 
glimpse of commencement at the Academy when we read 
the following list of graduates and their essays: 
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Martha J. Allen, Nashville, “The Casket and Its Jewels.” Julia 
F. Anderson, Clarksville, “Sacred Persons and Places.” Pauline 
Baker, Nashville, ““Earth’s First Sabbath.” Mary Manoah Bostic, 
Franklin, “The Echo of Thought.” Nannie Broyles, Savannah, Tenn., 
“Memory.” Susan Bradfute, ‘Prospects of the American Union.” 
Ann Brown, Nashville, “Superstition.” Sallie Butler, Columbus, 
Miss., “Up Hill.” Cordelia Carney, Clarksville, “Surrender.” Hen- 
rietta Cockrill, Nashville, “Triumphs of Irrational Airs.”’ Mary Con- 
nally, Huntsville, Ala., “The Music of Another Land.” Julia Fournoy, 
McMinnville, “Brotherhood of Mankind.” Mary T. Hall, Huntsville, 
Ala., “The Idea of the Beautiful.” Eliza Hudson, “The Crescent and 
the Cross.” Annie Cunningham, Nashville, “Woman in Her Sphere: 
The Noblest of God’s Works.” Maddie Dement, Huntsville, Ala., 
“How Blessings Brighten as They Take Their Flight.” Jimmie 
Elliott, Murfreesboro, “Song of Night.” Mary Elliott, Nashville, “Is 
Man Immortal?” Martha D. Johnson, Clarksville, “The Habitation 
of Man.” Martha Jones, Chapel Hill, “Fashionable Education.” Mary 
Lane, Nashville, “Genius.” Kate Ledbetter, Murfreesboro, “My Mind 
to Me a Kingdom Is.” Bettie Maney, Nashville, “A School Girl’s 
Soliloquy.” Mary Miller, Nashville, “The Moon Earth’s First Spy.” 
Mary Morgan, Nashville, “Woman’s Rights.” Irene McNairy, Nash- 
ville, “God in All Things.” Aileen McCall, Nashville, “Not Lost, But 
Gone Before.” Lou McKinnie, Bellville, Miss., “Sympathy.” Julia 
McNeill, Lagrange, “Influence of Natural Scenery on National Char- 
acter.” Sallie A. Pennington, Nashville, “The Bible—Woman’s 
Friend.” Anna B. Robertson, Nashville, “The Present Age.” Sallie 
Sexton, Belleville, Ark., “Heroism.” Hettie Wendell, Oxford, Miss., 
“Guardian Angels.” Laura Wharton, Huntsville, Ala., “Flowers by 
the Wayside.” Maggie Williams, Port Royal, “The Soul of the Uni- 
verse.” Sallie L. Young, Sherman, “Age.” 


ACADEMY NON-SECTARIAN 


On July 1, 1860, President Elliott found it necessary to 
take a leave of absence for approximately six months. In 
one of his frequent bulletins to the patrons, he announced 
the appointment of the Reverend G. M. Everhart to suc- 
ceed him during his absence. In making this announcement, 
he gives some interesting sidelights on the non-sectarian 
character of the Academy :°8 


I never admit a minister of any church into the machinery of this 
school on public or private occasions. They are limited to the parlors, 
to visits to members only of their own church. No day—no cere- 
mony—no form peculiar to any branch of the church is known or 
noticed here. Sabbath is the only holy day, and the reading of God’s 
word, extemporaneous prayer, and singing from some Hymn Book 
belonging alike to all churches, the only religious exercises—some- 
times we stand, and at others kneel in prayer. Each pupil is com- 
pelled to attend the church of her father, and not permitted to attend 
any other. Each teacher is allowed her own peculiar religious opin- 
ions, but not allowed to let them be known, or interfere in the order 


ieee Morrow, “‘The Nashville Female Academy,” Nashville Banner, June 22, 
380, D. Elliott, Bulletin to the Patrons of the Nashville Female Academy, Tennes- 
see Historical Society. 
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of the school. The world knows, not a shadow of Methodism was 
allowed to fall on the Academy because I was a Methodist, and not 
a shadow of Episcopalianism will in my opinion fall upon the Acad- 
emy because my successor happens to be an Episcopalian. 

To all of this my successor is solemnly pledged, and all else neces- 
sary, to maintain the present non-sectarian character of the Academy. 
I give him my confidence, I solicit for him your confidence, and a 
fair trial. On no other principle can the Academy flourish—on no 
other ought it to flourish. 

God has blessed me in maintaining the non-sectarian character of 
the Academy, and has poured out his Spirit here in a measure un- 
known in any other school in this country. I have done all I can to 
secure for it Heaven’s blessings in the future, as heretofore. 


In December, 1860, another bulletin appeared over the 
signature of C. D. Elliott in which he states: “After a rest 
of six months on the 19th of January, 1861, I resume my 
position as principal of this institution with which I have 
been connected for twenty-one years.’’?® 


WAR 


All went well with Dr. Elliott and the Nashville Female 
Academy until 1861, when the guns of Fort Sumter 
heralded the beginning of the end. It was not necessary 
for this to be so. He could easily have pursued a course of 
neutrality and by so doing protected himself, his family, 
and his school, even after the fall of Fort Donelson and the 
occupancy of Nashville by the Federal troops. Such a posi- 
tion on his part could have been explained to the satisfac- 
tion of many of his friends. First, was he not a Northern 
man, having been born and reared in Butler County, Ohio? 
Second, did he not have a brother at the time who was a 
ranking officer in the Union Army? Third, was he not a 
distinguished educator and minister of the gospel? Fourth, 
did it not behoove him to think of his family, his fortune, 
and his school, and was it not true that many prominent 
families in Nashville with less cause than he had were doing 
this very thing in order to save themselves trouble? Did 
not all of these things invite him to follow the path of peace? 
The perfunctory act of swearing allegiance to the Union 
would have saved Collins D. Elliott a lot of trouble. 

But Dr. Elliott did not choose this path of peace. Ina 
circular issued in July, 1861, he revealed his position and 
that of the Nashville Female Academy in unmistakable 
terms—and there is no evidence to indicate that at any 
moment he wavered from this position: 


32C. D. Elliott, Bulletin to the Patrons of the Nashville Female Academy, Ten- 
nessee Historical Society. 
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We desire to let you know that the Academy occupies no middle 
ground between the North and South. We recognize the existence of 
war between the North and South and we are with the South. In the 
teachers we employ—in the school books we use—in the principles we 
teach—in the prayers we utter—in the tears we shed in the hour of 
defeat—in the songs we sing’ in the times of victory—in the use of 
these means and all others at our command—we hope to inspire all 
our pupils not only with proper sympathy for their own country but 
also with strong antipathy for the North. We hope thus to render 
them fit to become the companions of the brave boys who now stand 
pa array against fanaticism and infidelity along our Northern 

order. 

We shall do everything in our power to nationalize our pupils—in 
conscience—in sentiment—in reason and in judgment—in theory and 
in practice. 

It is our solemn duty—from our pulpits and family altars—in all 
our schools and colleges—to baptize our children in Southern fire— 
then when we are in our graves, they will become worthy citizens of 
the freest, the richest, and the most heaven-favored land beneath the 
shining sun.” 


When the news of the surrender of Fort Donelson on 
February 16, 1862, reached Nashville, Dr. Elliott was at- 
tending services at McKendree Church. He went immedi- 
ately to the Academy and gave orders that all trunks be 
packed for the exodus. With the effective codperation of 
the railroads, by midnight more than four hundred girls, 
representing the South’s proudest families, were speeding 
homeward. 


WAR RECORD 


A partial war record of Dr. Elliott was compiled in 1921 
by Miss Elizabeth Elliott from papers and letters in her 
possession. This record indicates that on June 2, 1862, Dr. 
Elliott, together with other influential Confederates, was 
arrested and imprisoned in Nashville where he was held 
until eventually sent to Camp Chase.*! 

From the executive mansion on December 16, 1862, 
Andrew Johnson, Governor of Tennessee, wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 


Executive Office 
December 16, ’62 


There has been no correspondence with this office on the subject 
of an exchange of Judge Marchbanks for Dr. Charlton. On the fifth 
inst. Rev. C. D. Elliott, a political prisoner, was paroled for twenty 
days from that date to effect an exchange for Dr. James Charlton of 
Lavergne, a political prisoner held by the Confederates, and set forth 
in the pass beyond our lines furnished by Mr. E., by the Provost 


401 bid. 
41Private papers of the Elliott family—Tennessee Historical Society 
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Marshal General. I have not yet been advised as to the result of 
Mr. Elliott’s efforts to effect said exchange. Judge Marchbanks is 
held as a political prisoner at Camp Chase as stated within. 


Andrew Johnson 
Military Governor® 


On December 17, 1862, he was fully released. Perhaps 
he had negotiated the freedom of Dr. Charlton. At any 
rate, we next find him serving as chaplain at the battle of 
Murfreesboro (December 31, 1862-January 2, 1863). In 
January following, he was in Vicksburg and later at the 
battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge. In June, 
1864, he was, assigned to the rear to raise funds and collect 
supplies for the Tennessee Soldiers’ Relief Association. 
Prior to this time, however, he had been assigned to the 
hospital at Griffin, Georgia.*8 


THE MISSES ELLIOTT 


The following account of the arrest of Misses Susie and 
Mary Elliott further indicates the courage of this family and 
their devotion and loyalty to the Cause :*4 


Only excepting Charleston, perhaps no more determined, fanatical 
lady rebels can be found than in the city of Nashville. The following 
is a case where two stylish young ladies of that city were dealt with: 


Office Chief of Army Police 
Nashville, May 2, 1863 


General :— 


I herewith submit you the papers in the case of Misses Susie and 
Mary Elliott, daughters of Dr. Elliott, chaplain in the so-called Con- 
federate Army. These young ladies reside with their mother in this 
city. Their father and two brothers are in the rebel army. They 
returned to this city on Thursday afternoon, contrary to orders (see 
pass), and were arrested. After having their baggage examined 
(finding amongst it a large number of letters to parties residing in 
this city and elsewhere), they were placed under guard. Both and 
each of them stated that their sympathies were with those in rebel- 
lion. They are extreme Southern sympathizers. They contemplated 
returning South. When asked whether they visited the rebel camps, 
they declined answering; and to all questions relative to the Con- 
federate Army they refused giving answers. Miss Susie Elliott had 
a Federal officer’s belt in her possession, which she stated was worn 
by a rebel officer at the battle of Stone River last December. They 
are young women of education, and, judging from their abilities, if 
allowed to remain in this city are capable of doing injury to the cause 
for which we are so earnestly striving. I would especially call your 
attention to the conditions of the pass on which they left this city; 


42War of the Rebellion, Series 2, V. 58. 

48Private papers of the Elliott family—Tennessee Historical Society. 

44John Fitch, Annals of the Army of the Cumberland (J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
1864), 609-612. 
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further, to the letter of their father (C. D. Elliott), in which he states 
that his family “will take no oath and give no parole.’ The sym- 
pathies of the whole family are extremely Southern. 


I am, General, your obedient servant, 
William Truesdail 
Chief of Army Police 


The following is a copy of the pass in question: 


Head-Quarters, Nashville, March 24, 1863 


The guards and pickets will pass Misses Mary and Susan Elliott 
through the lines on the Harding Pike, with carriage, driver, and 
private baggage, not to return without permission from these head- 
quarters. 


Good for three days. 
Robert B. Mitchell 
Brigadier-General Commanding Post. 


One of the Misses Elliott made the following statement, in which 
the other concurred upon being requested to do so, at the army police 
office at Nashville: 


I am a resident of Nashville. On or about the 23d of March, I, 
with my sister Mary, obtained, through the influence of our uncle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. Elliott, late of the 69th Regiment Ohio 
Volunteers, a pass to go out on the Harding Pike. The said pass was 
marked “good for three days,” by special request made by my sister. 
We went out on the Harding Pike on the 26th of March, and pro- 
ceeded to Shelbyville to see my father and brother and to obtain some 
money. These facts we stated to General Mitchell before obtaining 
our pass. We arrived at Shelbyville on Wednesday evening, March 2, 
and went to the residence of Mr. John Cowan, where my father was 
stopping. We remained at Shelbyville quite a number of days, and 
then proceeded, in company with my father, to Fayetteville to visit 
a brother (ten years of age), then lying sick. We stopped at Fayette- 
ville some days, returned to Shelbyville, remained there a few days, 
and then proceeded to return to Nashville, where we arrived this 
afternoon. Whether I went through the camps of the so-called Con- 
federate Army or not I do not feel inclined to state. Neither is it 
agreeable for me to state any thing about the rebel army in any 
particular. I decline to make any statement as to any of the generals. 
I obtained the belt that was taken from me by Colonel Truesdail from 
a cousin of mine at Shelbyville. His name is Bright Morgan. It was 
worn at the battle of Murfreesboro by a young man by the name of 


John Morgan. 
Susie R. Elliott. 


Mary Elliott. 


I subscribe to this, statement. 


Among the papers of the Misses Elliott were found the 
passes they had used in Dixie. Let us preserve them in the 
Annals. 
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Provost-Marshal’s Office, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
April 6, 1863. 


Pass Dr. Elliott and two daughters to Fayetteville, Tennessee, 
upon honor not to communicate anything that may prove detrimental 
to the Confederate States. 


(Signed) Wm. B. Dallas, for J. M. Hawkins, 
Major and Provost-Marshal. 
Shelbyville, April 26, 1863 


Confederate States of America.—Guards and pickets will pass 
Miss Susie Elliott to Nashville and return. Baggage not to be 


searched. 
C. A. Thompson 
Colonel Confederate Army 


The Misses Elliott were sent south speedily to revel in the full 
enjoyment of all their rights, where it is to be hoped they will ere 
long become wiser and better women. 


Dr. Elliott returned with the Army to Tennessee in 1864, 
and was present at the battles of Franklin and Nashville. 
One can easily understand the bitterness in his heart in 
later life if one but pauses to contemplate what must have 
been his thoughts as he emerged from the Overton Hills on 
that cold December morning with the remnants of Hood’s 
army, in preparation for that utterly futile battle at Nash- 
ville. In the not far distance he could almost see the chim- 
neys of “Boscobel,” his beautiful home, where a short time 
before he had lived and loved in comfort, surrounded by 
his lovely daughters, his two sons, and a devoted wife. And 
then as he must have further contemplated the fate of the 
Academy, for which he had worked and planned for more 
than two decades, at that time in the hands of the enemy, 
Dr. Elliott of necessity had to be either a very sad man or 
a very bitter man—and he was not the type to indulge in 
mere sadness. And there were issues to follow the war 
which were to increase the bitterness. 


LOSS OF PROPERTY 


In the Nashville Dispatch, beginning January 26, 1866, 
and continuing through February 8, 1866, the following 
notice appeared: 


In pursuance of the same decree I will also sell on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1866, the tract of forty-three acres of land on the Franklin 
Turnpike, about two miles from the city of Nashville, formerly well 
known as the country residence of Rev. C. D. Elliott. This property 
has upon it a spacious and elegant mansion, which though somewhat 
damaged during the war, is superior to any that has been offered for 
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sale in this county. The land is highly fertile, the neighborhood noted 
for its wealth and refinement, and these advantages with its proximity 
to the city, render this property in the highest degree desirable. 
Terms—NSix, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months’ credit, with 
interest from date. Notes required with personal security and sale 


free from redemption. 
Morton B. Howell, Clerk and 
Master Chancery Court 


Sale conducted by J. L. and R. W. Brown, Real Estate Agents. 
G. M. Everhart vs. C. D. Elliott 


In pursuance of a decree in the above-named cause of the Chan- 
cery Court at Nashville, I will offer at public sale on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1866, the lot of ground conveyed by the president and 
trustees of the Nashville Female Academy to C. D. Elliott by deed 
registered on pages 496 and 497 of Book No. 31, Register’s Office of 
Davidson County. 


eeeevs#5seeerveentrtees7#eeeteeeeeeeoeee#eeeet teeeew#seee 


Morton B. Howell, Clerk and 
Master Chancery Court. 


Sale conducted by J. L. and R. W. Brown, Real Estate Agents. 


POWERFUL ENEMIES 


Then powerful enemies developed who were to assail 
him for years to come. On July 21, 1865, John Trimble, 
Russell Houston, W. T. Berry, and others, seeking to dis- 
place C. D. Elliott as President of the Nashville Female 
Academy—which had been closed during the war—intro- 
duced a bill into the Chancery Court charging him with 
perverting the true purpose of the school, by making a 
“money-making machine” out of the institution, and with 
being a rebel for commercial purposes. 

The bill opened with a brief of the school charter, show- 
ing the method by which trustees should be elected, the 
superintendent placed in office, and the general course of 
school business conducted. The brief included the state- 
ment that the spirit and intent of the charter was to pro- 
vide a school for the education of females from Nashville 
and environs chiefly. Then the bill charged that a “pre- 
tended”’ contract made between the board and Dr. Elliott 
on February 24, 1857, missed this purpose. This contract 
allowed him to continue as superintendent, but gave him 
considerable financial power, partially because the Academy 
then owed him $2,100. The contract was good for ten 
years. The bill further charged that the contract took the 
management and control from the company of stockholders 
and gave it to Elliott “just as if it were a private academy,” 
and said that he absorbed all other powers belonging to the 
trustees and their connection became “purely nominal.”’ 
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Dr. Elliott was then charged with looking to the rich plant- 
ers of the far Southern states for his pupils, thus going 
against the true purpose of the school. 

In continuing, the bill states that in 1860 Dr. Elliott 
assigned to Geo. Everhart his interest in the school property 
acquired under the contract for $50,000 (the property in- 
cluded such items as musical instruments, furniture, etc.), 
but within a year repurchased his rights ‘‘on the breaking 
out of the late rebellion,” and says that Elliott became a 
most intensely virulent rebel and prostituted his position as 
principal of the female school, enabling him to influence the 
minds of numerous young ladies, pupils thereof, to the 
purpose of inculcating in them the most atrocious senti- 
ments of violent hatred to the government of the United 
States and the people of the Northern states. This he did, 
as complainants believe and charge, not so much because 
he sincerely participated in the fire and fury that he con- 
stantly breathed as in view of his settled policy to cringe 
to the planters of the extreme South in order to procure 
their liberal patronage, regarding his school as a money- 
making machine alone, and the planters as his most lucra- 
tive customers and principal dependence. He issued school 
circulars setting forth—as a bid for Southern patronage 
—that he would receive payment of school bills in Con- 
federate bonds, cotton, rice, tobacco, or sugar; that he 
did this as “an exponent of his sentiments”; that he desired 
it to be known that the Academy occupied no middle ground, 
as he styled it, between the North and the South; that 
with books, teachers, prayers, etc., “he hoped to inspire his 
pupils with a strong antipathy to the North, thus to render 
them fit companions for those whom he termed ‘the brave 
boys who stood in battle array against fanaticism and 
infidelity all along our northern border.’” He further 
would instill rank treason into his pupils’ minds and hearts, 
and would wage unceasing war against “Yankee teachers, 
teaching, tricks, and ideas,’ and so on. This bill, as just 
described, was filed in the court the latter part of July, 1865. 

In Chancery Court came the bills and answers, October, 
1866, in which William R. Elliston, John M. Bass, A. L. P. 
Green, and others sought “‘to annul the contract which con- 
tinued C. D. Elliott in the control of the Academy into the 
year 1878, as he had been before the war,” that they might 
sell the property and divide the profits among the stock- 
holders, Elliott seeking to reéstablish the Academy as be- 
fore the war or to secure some return for the more than 
one hundred and forty-three thousand dollars which he 
had put in the grounds and buildings during his connection 
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with the school. At that time it was thought the case would 
be settled within the year, but it hung in the courts for 
years. It was finally submitted to Hon. E. H. Ewing as 
special chancellor or arbitrator. The case was decided in 
all points against the Reverend Elliott, who immediately 
challenged the legality of the arbitrator’s decision, but in 
the Tennessee Supreme Court, December term, 1872, Jus- 
tice Freeman delivered the opinion of the Court, upholding 
the decision and stating that Elliott had no grounds for 
appeal.* 

Dr. Elliott believed in and defended the cause of the 
Confederacy until the time of his death in 1899. To him 
it was a righteous and holy cause and to deny it for the 
sake of personal gain would have been blasphemy. In the 
Nashville American of January 23, 1890, he said: 


All prisoners, civil and military, well remember how often the 
proposition was submitted: Say that the Confederate cause is wrong 
and you shall be released. . 

In the same communication he gives further his deep con- 


viction of the righteousness of the Confederate cause: 


It is this Confederate cause which in our day needs to be defined 
according to true history, and not in the false terms of our enemies. 
Children should not be left in ignorance of the personalities and 
deeds of their heroic Confederate fathers. But first and chiefly, let 
them be taught what that Confederate cause was, in defense of which 
that heroism was displayed before all nations. 

Let their children know that these Confederates stood, primarily, 
for the separateness of Church and State against the union of Church 
and State; the Church North seeking to use the State to destroy the 
sin of slavery, as their imitators in our day are seeking to destroy 
other sins by the same agency instead of the spiritual power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Let them know that it was the sacredness of 
their cause which lifted the men and the women of the South to a 
sublimity of patient suffering in their homes, to deeds of heroism in 
battlefields unequaled in all the annals of ages past. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Elliott was opposed to public education as a State 
function. In a bulletin issued in 1880, entitled Family-craft 
or the Scotch-Irish in Education, he defined the educational 
systems as follows: 


The State-craft system is where the State is the chief power and 
thus the State educates the people. 
The family-craft system is where the family is the chief power 


45Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tenn. [1880], 267. 

See Bill in Chancery Court, Tennessee No. 4042 (Trimble et al. vs. Elliott, and 
No. 4748, Bass et al. vs Elliott. 

See also Tennessee Reports, No. 63, p. 354, December Term of Supreme Court, 
1872, Bass et al. vs. Elliott. 
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and thus the family educates; but the State, as Tennessee before the 
Civil War, promotes and encourages learning. 

The priest-craft system is where the priest or the church educates 
as in our denominational schools. 


He subscribed to what he called the family-craft system: 


Day schools, academies, colleges, etc., institutions in which fami- 
lies enter their money directly and their influence will constitute the 
leading feature of this system. . . . In the language of their con- 
stitutions they will promote and encourage learning by equal laws 
giving each citizen advantages according to his means, and then hav- 
ing due respect to all the rights of property, their State will attempt 
to extend the advantages of education to the most improvident and 
most forlorn of her citizens, limiting what is done at common expense 
to the obvious necessaries of mental life, such as reading and the 
most simple elements of knowledge, giving all to know that certainly 
anything more must be from individual and family efforts.“ 


It is a lamentable fact that Dr. Elliott, who displayed 
unusual foresight in so many things, never seemed to grasp 
the concept of a public school system free and open to all. 
When the Lindsleys, Eatons, Meigses, Foggs, and others 
were fighting the battles of public education in Tennessee, 
he should have been a source of strength to them instead 
of another obstacle. The qualities in him that would 
have made him a strong ally rendered him a formidable 
opponent. His habit of breaking into print was most 
annoying, if not actually damaging to the cause of public 
education. 

Dr. Elliott resented the importation of Northern and 
Eastern men and women into Tennessee to assume posi- 
tions of educational leadership. He had an especial an- 
tipathy toward what he called the “New England system of 
education.” In the bulletin, The Family-craft, referred to 
above, he states that the educational civilization of the Puri- 
tans had been at work for nearly two hundred years before 
it gave sufficient thought to the education of woman to 
establish a school for her peculiar training. “And yet,’ 
said he, “our Scotch-Irish fathers had scarce ceased to hear 
the war-whoop of the Indian and one might lose even yet 
his scalp by his knife by coming to Nashville when they 
founded and chartered the Nashville Female Academy in 
1816. . . .4 

He waged an uncompromising warfare against what he 
termed “Yankee teachers, tricks, and ideas.”’” He dismissed 
a prominent teacher from the Academy because she sug- 
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gested to her classes of young girls that by becoming edu- 
cated they might make themselves independent—she meant 
of course independent of married life. ‘You could not 
have had your daughter educated,” said he, “‘to be a teacher 
in the Nashville Female Academy. We will educate her 
according to God’s Word and the demand of every fiber 
and muscle of her body and sentiment of her soul and 
thought of her mind to be a wife, to be a mother. Then 
in after life, circumstances determining, she may do any- 
thing a female body, mind, and soul may do.’’4% 

“Let all the lessons of the century past be forgotten,” he 
continues, “‘but we entreat you to see to it that the strong- 
minded, mannishness of mind and soul of woman, the out- 
growth of the Anglo-Saxon Puritan State-craft system of 
schools, does not take the place of the sweetly submissive 
and sublimely trusting lady heart, the outgrowth of the 
Scotch-Irish Family-craft system in our schools, both re- 
ligious and secular.*® 

Dr. Elliott resented the fact that E. B. Stearns of Mas- 
sachusetts was selected for the presidency of Peabody Nor- 
mal College when it was established in 1875. Referring 
to this he said: 


If instead of a Massachusetts schoolmaster, on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1875, to tell the endless tales of England’s self-glorification about 
normal schools, a Scotch-Irish schoolmaster had stood in his place to 
give you your own State’s history in regard to education . . . how 
different would have been the effect !°° 


His LAST YEARS 


When the war closed Dr. Elliott was fifty-five years of 
age. During these years his life had been one rich with 
continuous achievement. Everything he had accomplished 
of a material nature, however,—and that was much—had 
been crumbling around him since the beginning of the war, 
and the year ‘1866 witnessed its total demolition. 

The remaining thirty-four years of his life represented 
a hard and heroic struggle against terrible odds. He had 
put so much of himself into the cause of the Confederacy 
that it was impossible to adjust himself to defeat. Per- 
haps it was for this reason that he “constituted himself a 
kind of watchman to call out and warn against the dangers 
he saw his city and its people drifting toward.’”*} 

His fluency of speech, readiness of pen, and courage of 
conviction kept him in a continuous controversy with 
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groups and individuals. Sometimes it would be the daily 
and church papers of Nashville for having refused to pub- 
lish his editorials in defense of “our antebellum fathers,”’ 
in which case he would have editorials published and cir- 
culated, perhaps at his own expense. Again it might be 
“certain professors in Vanderbilt claiming to be of South- 
ern blood and to have a right to speak for the South who 
uttered freely such sentiment as this: ‘The emancipation 
of the Whites by the Civil War was even a greater blessing 
than the freedom of the Negro.’®? 

Perhaps it was the Blair Bill, or textbooks in the school 
“teaching that our fathers were traitors,” or a statement 
in the press from what he called that ‘“‘prince of carpet- 
baggers, Superintendent Eaton.” Any one of a hundred 
subjects would inflame his patriotism to the Lost Cause and 
set his pen in motion. He was ever a fighter, and ready 
always for “one fight more!” 

Dr. Elliott did not, however, dissipate all of his energy 
and time in fighting for lost causes. He was a public- 
spirited citizen and was ever ready to throw his personality 
and influence in the interest of the city of Nashville and 
her people. When a majority of the Nashville City Council 
at one time determined to condemn and remove the old City 
Cemetery, Dr. Elliott came to the rescue and is credited 
with having saved it from total obliteration.®® 

In 1885, while serving as Chaplain of the State Peni- 
tentiary, having been appointed by Governor Bate, an, issue 
arose between the Banner Publishing Company on the one 
part, and Superintendent Carter, Warden Harris, and 
Surgeon Roberts on the other. This controversy was not 
ended until Dr. Elliott asked for a place before the investi- 
gating committee and became one of the central figures. 
In an undated editorial entitled, “Let Justice Be Done,” he 
sald: 


I did not ask for my place as Chaplain before this investigating 
committee until I observed that Warden Harris and his witnesses had 
been there by the hour so magnifying the spiritual advantages peculiar 
to his administration that persons from the outside might desire to 
become convicts to enjoy these advantages.™ 


Then followed the fireworks. In another undated edi- 


torial we find him memorializing the Tennessee Legislature 
in the interest of a State Reform School. It was thus he 


52Undated reprint of editorial, Elliott papers, Tennessee Historical Society. 
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spent his energy and time during the last years of his life 
in the interest of the public welfare. 

Dr. Rivers, in an estimate of C. D. Elliott, presents the 
following traits: a glowing imagination, enthusiasm, fixed- 
ness of purpose, abundance of energy, executive ability of 
a high order, impulsiveness, and tender sympathies. Let 
us add to this list one other trait, courage, both moral and 
physical, which was his at all times.*° 

The end came to Dr. Elliott on July 28, 1899. His 
funeral was held in the McKendree Methodist Church. Al- 
though in voluntary exile, Dr. Elliott continued to love the 
church of his fathers until the time of his death. It was, 
as he termed it, the “bossism” of certain personalities in 
control which caused him to withdraw. All that was mortal 
of him went down to its last resting place in the old Nash- 
ville Cemetery wrapped in a Confederate flag and covered 
with beautiful flowers sent by the old Academy girls. How 
appropriate! The Frank Cheatham Bivouac, in full uni- 
form of Confederate gray, escorted him to the grave.*® 

The next week in the Christian Advocate, August 3, 
1899, an editorial appeared from which we borrow the fol- 
lowing lines: “Such men as Dr. Elliott will be seen no more. 
The condition that produced them has passed away.” 
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THE CENTENNIAL IDEA AND THE 
CENTENNIAL “DREAM” 


DOUGLAS ANDERSON 


The Nashville American of May 1, 1897, was a fine his- 
torical edition, and students of Tennessee history may con- 
sult it to advantage. 

Mr. Robert L. Burch, then of the American editorial 
staff, was editor in charge of this edition; he selected the 
writers and possibly in some cases the subjects, and the 
result was an excellent newspaper history of Tennessee. 

Mr. Burch knew that I had first suggested and advo- 
cated the Centennial and he asked me to write for the special 
edition an account of the origin and early growth of the 
Centennial idea. 

My article in compliance is hereunto appended, for pub- 
lication if you think that the origin of the celebration of 
1897 is a part of the state’s history worthy of preserving: 


The American has requested me to give an account of the way in 
which the Tennessee Centennial was brought to the attention of the 
public. Here are the facts: 

On the first Thursday in August, 1892, while at home in Sumner 
County, I attended the regular county election held at the Male and 
Female Academy in the flourishing city of Number One; and while 
there I picked up a backless copy of Phelan’s School History of Ten- 
nessee, the first copy I had seen, and took it home with me. 

A few. days afterward, while reading the author’s account of Ten- 
nessee’s admission into the Union, June 1, 1796, the idea occurred to 
me that we should celebrate the 100th anniversary of that event. 
I therefore wrote an article suggesting that this be done. A few 
days after this, I returned to Nashville to attend the Gubernatorial 
Convention, which I think met on August 9, and while here had six 
copies of the article made and sent one to each of the following 
papers; Knoxville Tribune, Chattanooga Times, Nashville Evening 
Herald, Columbia Herald, Jackson Whig and Memphis Commercial. 
The article was hastily and crudely written, but I give it here,— 
errors of the printer, defects and all—just as it appears in the issue 
of the Chattanooga Times of August 11, 1892, page 5. (The Times 
is kept on file in the State Library, this city.) 


“Nashville, Aug. 10. 

To the Chattanooga Times; 

Tennessee will be 100 years old on June 1. 1896. Tennesseans 
should celebrate the occasion by holding a Centennial Exposition. 

They should do this because, being a patriotic people, they love and 
revere the memory of their brave ancestors who suffered privation, 
endured great hardships and endangered their scalps for the benefit 
of their descendants. 
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They should celebrate the occasion because they are a progressive 
people; because an exposition would redound to the pecuniary benefits 
of the State and keep alive State pride. 

The display could be so varied that every visitor would be pleased 
with something, and thousands could be induced to come. It could 
be made a great success if every man who feels the proper interest 
in Tennessee would do his duty. Columns might be filled in speaking 
of the advantages that would be derived, not only in attracting visitors 
from other states, but in making Tennesseans aware of the richness 
of their own, State. 

It would educate the younger people in the history of their State, 
which reads like a romance, and persuade them to learn more of 
Tennessee’s great historical characters whose lives are far more in- 
teresting than the heroes in any work of fiction. 

The Centennial being a State affair, the Legislature should make 
an appropriation for its benefit, if the financial condition of the 
aoe would permit of it, in view of the benefits that would be de- 
rived. 

The Legislature would also select the location of the Exposition, 
and the city offering to do the most for the Exposition, should be 
selected. There would probably be six cities in the contest,—Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Columbia, Jackson and Memphis—, and 
and interesting rivalry might grow out of the contest. 

Let the press and the people agitate the question between now and 
November, so the Legislature, which meets in January, will know 
how to act in accordance with their wishes. In the meantime let the 
citizens of each of the above named cities go to work, that each may 
be prepared to present its arguments and make its overtures to the 
next Legislature. 

I know the idea will be opposed by some on the ground that neither 
of the cities nor the State can afford the Exposition. Let this species 
of mankind remember that June, 1896 is nearly four years off, and 
that better times are coming by and by; 

When Cleve and Pete 
Each takes his seat. 


DOUGLAS ANDERSON.?’’ 


I thought Nashville the proper place for the Centennial 
to be held, but suggested the above plan in order that all 
the cities might enter the contest and thus arouse a greater 
degree of interest and energy among the people of the dif- 
ferent sections of the state than would be possible without 
this spirit of rivalry to urge them on. 


That feature of the card had the desired effect, for Mr. 
W. J. Ewing, managing editor of the Evening Herald, later 
of the American, wrote and published an editorial indors- 
ing, in part, my plan and stating that the Exposition should 
be held in Nashville. Mr. F. D. Lander of the Columbia 
Herald, if I remember correctly, published an editorial] de- 
siring the Exposition to be held in the beautiful capital of 
Maury, and the Chattanooga Times on August 14, had inter- 
views with a number of prominent Chattanooga citizens, 
who thought of course, that Chattanooga should have the 
Exposition. As to what the other papers said of the propo- 
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sition I do not know. I saw the card published in the patent 
inside of the Gallatin Examiner, and it may have been pub- 
lished in other state papers. 

On Sunday morning August 14, the daily papers in Ten- 
nessee contained startling accounts of the first of a series 
of outbreaks among the miners which for several weeks 
kept the people of the entire state in the greatest excite- 
ment. When the Coal Creek riots had been put down the 
people were in the midst of the most exciting gubernatorial 
canvass that had taken place in Tennessee since 1880, the 
candidates. being Judge Peter Turney, Mr. George H. Win- 
stead, Rev. Dr. D. C. Kelley, and McDowell’s man. Fol- 
lowing the election of Turney and Cleveland came the legis- 
lature and the scramble for national and state offices and 
close upon the heels of all this came the World’s Fair, the 
failure of several Nashville banks, a general panic in the 
spring and summer, and an extra session of Clevelandism 
in the autumn of 798, causing everyone to drop the idea of 
having a Centennial until these events and conditions had 
ceased to absorb public attention. 

In the fall of 1893, Mr. T. H. Clark of the Banner wrote 
an article in that paper calling attention to my suggestion 
of the year previous and advised that the Exposition idea 
be agitated and put into execution, but public sentiment was 
not yet ripe for the idea because of existing financial condi- 
tions. 

One day soon after my return to Nashville in September, 
1892, I met Mr. George H. Armistead, who told me he had 
read my card and indorsed the idea of holding a Centennial 
and would call the attention of the Commercial Club, of 
which he was then secretary, to the matter. But no action 
was ever taken by the club, probably because of the quick 
succession of exciting events named above. 

On January 1, 1894, Mr. J. M. Head took charge of The 
American and Mr. Armistead took the position of city edi- 
tor and wrote several articles urging that the Centennial 
be held. Although the people of Tennessee, and those of 
Nashville especially, had suffered great financial losses, the 
press of the entire state and a number of prominent citizens 
took up the proposition. 

For a long time it existed on oral wind and printers’ 
puffs, and came near starving to death on this diet. Finally 
when the crisis had been reached, and the people of Nash- 
ville realized that they would suffer from the failure to hold 
the Exposition after it had been advertised throughout the 
United States, and after Atlanta has shown such enterprise 
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in holding an exposition, they woke up, reorganized their 
forces and went to work. 

The man who did more than anyone else to give new 
life to the Exposition was Tully Brown, Esq., a Tennessean 
“to the manor born,” whose scathing eloquence at the Wat- 
kins Hall meeting awoke the dormant state pride of the 
hearers and opened their pocketbooks for the purpose of 
patriotism. All realized that a crisis had been reached in 
the affairs of the Centennial and that its success depended 
upon action at that meeting. The eloquence of Mr. Brown 
turned the scale in favor of success. It might be truly said 
that from the platform at Watkins Hall “‘he fired the shot 
heard round the world,” for the people of almost every 
civilized nation of the globe now knew of the Tennessee 
State, Interstate and International Exposition. 


(To be continued) 





OLD MOSELY HOME—‘THE TAVERN”’—BUILT IN 1822, 


See page 111. 





THE OLD “COWAN TAVERN.” 


See page 111. 
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HOME OF JAMES LEWIS. First brick house in the county. 
See page 114. 





TOMBSTONE OF ENOCH AND ANN BREEDEN. 


See page 116. 





POLLY FINDLEY CROCKETT’S GRAVE. 


See page 117. 





OLD CROCKETT WELL. 


See page 117. 





MARY SHARP COLLEGE. 
See page 118 





MANIGAULT PARK—UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
See page 119. 


UNMARKED HISTORIC SPOTS OF 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Mrs. JESSIE ARN HENDERSON 


The settlement of the territory now known as Franklin 
County began with the dawn of the century 1800, when this 
vast wilderness was inhabited by Indians and wild animals 
only. None but the bravest and sturdiest of men and women 
could have accomplished such a hazardous undertaking, and 
such were the pioneers: coming mostly from the best fami- 
lies of Virginia and the two Carolinas, and, in smaller num- 
bers, from Kentucky and Georgia. 

The earliest settlers were Major Russell, whose location 
on the Boiling Fork is now near the city limits of Cowan; 
and Jesse Bean, who settled on the creek which bears his 
name. In this latter and southern section of the county 
was, for many years, the real nucleus of the new civilization. 


OLD SALEM 


Business and social life centered around Salem, which 
was located about ten miles below the present site of Win- 
chester, near Bean’s Creek, and here still stand handsome 
old brick homes and taverns which date one hundred and 
one hundred and twenty years ago. 

For through Salem came the old stagecoach road,—one 
of the main highways from Nashville to Huntsville. A mile 
above and a mile below the station for changing horses, the 
driver of the coach and four lifted the bugle to his lips to 
sound the blast that would have fresh horses in readiness 
to continue the trip. There are still living a few who re- 
member hearing this bugle blow. The old homes are still 
occupied and the taverns have long since become private 
homes. The handsome boxwood approach to one is still 
flourishing, leading to the quaint doorway bordered with 
etched glass. 

In 1806, the families of Larkin and Hunt came, and for 
the latter the town of Huntland was named. “David Larkin, 
hearing of the massacre of two children by the Indians, one 
night in 1812, mounted his horse and rode to the place. 
Finding no one about the place he endeavored to arouse 
some one by calling, but the lady of the house, thinking him 
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one of the Indians, would not come from her place of con- 
cealment. Next morning the bodies of the children were 
found and buried.” 


CROW CREEK SETTLEMENT 


In the eastern section of the county the first settlement 
was made on Crow Creek in 1809, by George Grey, who 
built a cabin and planted some corn. Surprised by the 
Indians one day, the whole family, save one, fled to the 
mountains. Mrs. Londey, an old lady in the family, sick in 
bed, was unable to run to safety. The Indians carried all 
the furnishings, and the invalid lady on a bed, a safe dis- 
tance from the house, then set it on fire, cut down the corn 
and fled. This farm was near the present town of Sher- 
wood. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Hardly had these early pioneers established their claims 
and grants when they planted them, and by 1810 Franklin 
County was known as one of the leading cotton-producing 
counties of the state, shipping by flat boats down the creeks 
and rivers to New Orleans. Numerous gins were erected 
and a thread mill established in a large, substantial brick 
building, utilizing water power. This building, called Falls 
Mill, still stands, although idle. Naturally, one of the first 
industries to be launched was a gunsmith shop and two 
powder mills located in caves on Little Bean Creek, estab- 
lished by the Beans in 1812. 

Through Franklin County there passed a stream of mer- 
chants on horseback en route to Baltimore to purchase 
stocks of goods. Local merchants joined them, riding seven 
hundred miles to this market. Loaded wagons returned 
over this same route, bearing a year’s supply of goods. A 
favorite camping spot for the Nashville-bound wagons was 
Caldwell’s bridge in this county, and as many as three hun- 
dred wagons have encamped there at one time, it is said. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY ESTABLISHED 


Franklin County was created by an act of the General 
Assembly of the state December 3, 1807, and named in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin. This act provided that the 
courts should be held at the home of Major Russell until 
otherwise provided for by law, and so the first county court 
was organized there early in 1808. In 1810, the town of 
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Winchester was laid out for the county seat, and named in 
honor of Gen. James Winchester. Originally a heavily tim- 
bered spot, the plot of twenty-six acres for the town site 
was purchased of Christopher Bullard for the consideration 
of $1.00. A Mr. Norwood cut the first tree on the public 
square, and in this same year James Russey built the first 
house on the corner later occupied by the Ballard House. 
The building of the Court House and jail soon followed. 


WAR OF 1812 


When the War of 1812 broke out between this country 
and Great Britain the young men of the county, sons of the 
veterans of 1776, formed themselves into “ranks of war” 
under Andrew Jackson, and one spot on the Boiling Fork 
below Winchester was made famous when Jackson encamped 
there with his troops. It is said that at the same time 
Indians were encamped on the opposite side. 

In the absence of the younger men, the following “pledge 
of 1812” was given at the Court House by those over forty- 
five years of age: 


“‘WHEREAS, The honor of the United States has made it necessary 
that war should be declared against Great Britain by the United 
States; and WHERBAS, in this contest it may evidently happen that 
the active part of our force may be called off to distant service, by 
which an opportunity will be afforded to the disaffected (if any such 
there should be amongst us), to do much mischief; THEREFORE, for 
the purpose of defending the frontiers and property of our younger 
brethren when fighting our battles abroad, and to suppress and put 
down any combination which may manifest itself inimicable to our 
beloved country, we, the undersigned, all over forty-five years of age, 
and most of whom fought in the late Revolutionary War, have em- 
bodied ourselves into a company, to be denominated the Revolution- 
ary Volunteers of Franklin County, and when the company is formed, 
officers to command the same shall be elected by the suffrage of the 
members of the company.” 


This pledge was signed by a host of noble men who first 
secured and afterward maintained the liberties of the young 
republic. 


JAMES LEWIS 


First in importance among the distinguished Revolu- 
tionary soldiers who lie buried in Franklin County is Col. 
James Lewis. James Lewis was born in Virginia and was 
among the first to espouse the cause of the colonies when 
the Revolution commenced, and to shoulder his gun in their 
defense. He served throughout the Revolutionary War and 
was in all the principal battles: Brandywine, Trenton, 
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Princeton, White Plains, Germantown, Yorktown, etc. He 
was with Washington on that memorable day, December 
26th, when he crossed the Delaware, and the army, in desti- 
tute condition, marched from White Marsh to Valley Forge, 
over rough, frozen ground, where they might have been 
traced by the bloody tracks made by the bare and bleeding 
feet of the soldiers. 

James Lewis was taken prisoner at Germantown and 
confined in Philadelphia, where he underwent almost in- 
describable suffering from cold and lack of food. In addi- 
tion to this, the officers in charge would call Lewis and his 
fellow prisoners to the wall and make them catch in their 
hats the hot soup upon which they were fed, and would 
purposely pour the scalding food upon their hands and 
arms. While James Lewis and his nephew, Talliferro Lewis, 
were in prison together they suffered so with cold they took 
turn about hugging each other’s feet to keep them from 
freezing. They finally made an effort to escape, by digging 
a tunnel under a wall through which many did escape, but 
when they silently crept through the hole and were about 
to crawl outside they saw a British officer, with drawn 
sword, standing guard. Hastily retracing their steps, they 
regained their cell, threw themselves upon their straw beds 
and posed as being fast asleep. 

Col. Lewis witnessed the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, and described that memorable event as “the 
happiest day of his life.” 


FIRST BRICK HOUSE 


To reward his services during the Revolution, Col. Lewis 
was given a grant of several hundred acres of land in 
Franklin County, Tennessee, where, in 1808 he settled, 
building the first brick house in the county. It is still in 
excellent condition and occupied. A typical country gentle- 
man and fond of blooded horses, he made on his estate the 
first race track in this part of the country. Of very likable 
and genial manner, he was soon known all over this section, 
and was a warm personal friend of Andrew Jackson. In 
token of this friendship Jackson once presented him with 
a hickory walking cane, which Lewis prized so highly he 
had it mounted with a deer horn. It is one of the relics still 
in possession of his descendants. Other dear keepsakes are 
invitations to Jackson’s balls, one in honor of Gen. LaFayette 
being among those he accepted. 
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Just back of his house, in a grove of lovely trees, is the 
graveyard where Col. Lewis lies buried. The stone at his 
grave bears this inscription: 


“JAMES LEWIS 


Born in 1755 

Died February 21, 1849. 

He was an Officer in the 
Revolutionary War and was one of 
General Washington’s forlorn hope 

at the Battle of Brandywine. 
MARY C. LEWIS 


Seeond wife of James Lewis 
Born in 1794 and died in 1859.” 


SAMUEL HANDLEY 


Another Revolutionary soldier of gallant service and 
eventful life, buried in Franklin County, was Samuel Hand- 
ley, who was born near Asheville, North Carolina, in July, 
1748. At the age of twenty-seven he enlisted to serve in 
the Revolutionary Army and was in turn private, sergeant 
and ensign. He fought in the battle of King’s Mountain. 
Later, as captain of militia, he engaged in campaigns 
against the Indians, for a time in company with David 
Crockett, the hero of the Alamo. In 1796, he represented 
Washington County in the Constitutional Convention which 
founded the State of Tennessee. 

Ramsay’s Annals, beginning page 571, describes some 
of Samuel Handley’s hairbreadth escapes from death at the 
hands of Indians, although made and held captive at length. 
Endeavoring to save one of his men when his company was 
attacked near Crab Orchard, he ran too near the enemy and 
his horse was killed under him. His capture by the Indians 
followed, and he carried to his grave scars from the wounds 
inflicted then and later at their hands. He finally won their 
friendship, and, escorted by eight braves, was delivered 
into the hands of friends for no other ransom than a keg 
of whiskey given as a present. One of the earliest settlers 
of Franklin County, he lived a long useful life and lies buried 
in a cemetery near Mingo Swamp, northwest of Belvidere. 


ENOCH BREEDEN 


In a family plot formerly on the property of his daugh- 
ter, Jane Breeden Lipscomb, lies Enoch Breeden, another 
Revolutionary soldier, who came to Franklin County in 1800 
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and settled near “Owl Hollow.” The inscription on his 
stone is quite legible. 


“Beneath this stone repose the mortal remains of 
ENOCH AND ANN BREEDEN 
Our Father and Mother 





ENOCH BREEDEN 
Soldier of the Revolution 
BORN 
Jan. 8, 1758 
DIED 
Aug. 1, 1841. 





ANN 
His Consort 


BORN 
Apr. 10, 1767 


DIED 
Sept. 30, 1835. 





In Heaven they rest.” 
“AUNT MILLY” 


A few feet from the grave of Enoch Breeden is a stone 
bearing this touching tribute: 


“Here lies the body of 
AUNT MILLY 


and nearby within this 
enclosure mingled with 
the dust are the bodies 
of Jennie, George, 
Stephen, Rice, 
& two Infants 
all colored servants of 
Granville Lipscomb. 





The good in every station 
shall be rewarded. 





God is no respector 
of persons. 
Eph. VI-8.” 


Other Revolutionary soldiers buried in Franklin County 
are: 
Larkin Ragan 


Thomas Wakefield Arn or Ann Wilson 
Elihu Berk William Jackson 
Patrick McElyea Jonas Hill 

Richard Erwin Jacob Reynolds 


William Colwell, or Calwell Samuel Reynolds. 
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DAVID CROCKETT 


One historian says, “The quaintest, most striking, most 
original figure in Southwestern history was David 
Crockett.” Born on August 17, 1786, at Limestone on the 
Nolichucky River in Washington County, Tennessee, David 
was the son of an Irishman, John Crockett, and Rebecca 
Hawkins. He had his share of youthful adventures; a little 
schooling; and, in turn, married a beautiful Irish girl, Polly 
Findley. About 1808, with his wife and two children, he 
moved to Lincoln County where he distinguished himself 
as a hunter. Two or three years later he moved to Franklin 
County and settled on a “face claim” near Salem, on Rattle- 
snake Spring Branch. This beautiful farm he called “Ken- 
tuck.”” Here he lived happily with his family, farming, 
hunting and roaming the woods. On numerous trees in this 
county were found, carved together, the initials of David 
Crockett and James Hatchett, with whom he frequently 
hunted. , 


POLLY FINDLEY CROCKETT 


About five years later, Polly Findley Crockett died, 
leaving three children. In a cemetery on a little hillside 
not far away, is her grave, marked and covered by a cairn 
of stones, fast crumbling down: a mecca for tourists who 
brave the tangle of brambles and weeds with which the 
cemetery iS overgrown. 

‘“Kentuck,” the farm of Davy Crockett, is in capable 
hands now, and its owner has fenced off in the center of a 
field now in cultivation, the old well which supplied water 
for the Crockett home formerly standing on a knoll near 
by. A cluster of peach trees growing within this tiny en- 
closure shades the David Crockett well. 


SECOND MARRIAGE 


After the death of Polly Findley Crockett, David mar- 
ried the Widow Patton, who lived near by. The ceremony 
was performed by Richard Calloway, and he has handed 
down the story of Widow Patton’s pet pig. The marriage 
was to be solemnized at the home of Mrs. Patton, and the 
assembled guests were seated around the living room, all 
eyes turned toward the doorway through which the bride 
was to appear. Suddenly, at the front door an inquisitive 
grunting was heard, and in walked the pet pig! A titter 
of laughter swept round the assembled company of wedding 
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guests. David Crockett strode toward the pig, kicked it out 
and said, “From now on I'll be master around here!” 

Soon after his second marriage, David Crockett entered 
public life, becoming nationally known; but, overcome with 
disappointments, withdrew and began the western journey 
which finally terminated in his heroic defense of the Alamo 
and his tragic death. 


EARLIEST SCHOOLS—CARRICK ACADEMY 


The earliest attempts at teaching school in Franklin 
County were made by Jonathan Burford, who taught the 
first school in Winchester in a log cabin near Davidson 
Spring; and by Rev. A. 8S. Morrison, who taught in a cabin 
on the side of Little Mountain. As early as 1809, the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed an act establishing Carrick Academy, 
which flourished for several years, its buildings being finally 
taken over by the Winchester Normal. Various other schools 
soon dotted the county and drew students from nearby 
counties and states. 


MARY SHARP COLLEGE 


Notable among the later schools was Mary Sharp Col- 
lege. Its history published in The Illustrated Baptist, says 
it was “founded in 1850 for the purpose of giving to the 
daughters of the South a more thorough and practical edu- 
cation than could be obtained in any school for girls, North 
or South.” 

Beginning in a commodious private dwelling with less 
than twenty pupils and five teachers, it increased to one 
hundred; and at the close of the first year was moved to 
the basement of the Baptist Church for two years, remov- 
ing in 1854 to its permanent home. At that time the study 
of Greek was very uncommon in any institution for girls, 
but Greek, Latin and drills in logic and metaphysics were 
included in the Mary Sharp curriculum. It was among the 
first woman’s college requiring Latin and Greek for gradua- 
tion. The name was given in honor of Mrs. Mary Sharp, 
an estimable lady who made the largest donation. 

The yearly enrollment rose to three hundred and twenty; 
and its influence cannot be estimated, as thousands of young 
southern women entered this hall of learning and mastered 
its course of study. 

The stately building still stands and is in constant use 
as grade school for the city of Winchester. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


One of the most famous educational institutions in the 
United States is the University of the South. Rev. James 
H. Otey organized the first Episcopal congregation in Ten- 
nessee, and was the first bishop in the state, consecrated 
in 1834. In order to remove ignorance and prejudice against 
the Episcopal Church, Bishop Otey’s earliest efforts were 
devoted to the establishment of institutions of learning, and 
as early as 1836 undertook the project of founding a uni- 
versity for the Southern states. Finally in 1857, with the 
aid of Bishop Polk, the organization of the University of 
the South was effected at a meeting on the summit of Look- 
out Mountain, there being present the bishops of Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, together with some of the leading clergymen of 
the Southern dioceses. 

After many places were “‘scientifically examined,” Se- 
wanee, Tennessee, was chosen, on account of its healthful- 
ness, its delightful and picturesque scenery, as the site of 
the University. A charter was procured from the state 
granting fullest powers, and a domain of ten thousand 
acres was secured. Here, still maintaining highest ideals 
and scholarship, deserving and holding a high reputation 
at home and abroad, the University of the South still 
flourishes. 


“THE RIFLE AND THE BIBLE” 


A large number of the first settlers of Franklin County 
were ministers of the gospel, bearing out the statement that 
refers to Tennessee at large: ‘The Rifle and the Bible went 
hand in hand” in the work of pioneering. Public worship 
was held in every neighborhood in the cabins of pious set- 
tlers. As the population increased, camp meetings were 
held in various places: Farris Chapel, Walnut Grove, Caney 
Hollow, Marble Plains, Dabbs Ford, Goshen and Salem. At 
these places the good people met annually in “God’s First 
Temples” to worship Him, and continued to do so until the 
Civil War. The first Sunday school in Winchester was or- 
ganized about 1828, conducted by Benjamin Decherd and 
others, in the second story of the courthouse, for white and 
colored children alike. 
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PUBLIC MEN 


From the very beginning Franklin County has produced 
able men, giving to the state several governors and to the 
nation eminent statesmen. Many prominent lawyers have 
been members of the Winchester bar. Among them are Felix 
Grundy, Governor A. S. Marks, Hopkins L. Turney, who 
served in legislature, Congress and Senate; and his son, 
Judge Peter Turney; Nathan Green and Isham G. Harris, 
senator and governor. The latter was born in a log cabin 
a few miles from Winchester, and was reared and educated 
in Franklin County. 

These men all attained eminence in their professions 
and many of them have records of splendid public service 
to their credit; and, in their later day, have assisted in 
making the history not only of the county, but of the nation. 


sherwood, Tennessee. 


WHITE SPIRITUALS IN THE SOUTHERN 
UPLANDS* | 


JAMES WELCH PATTON 


This unique book tells the story of the fasola folk, a 
sort of “lost tonal tribe’’ inhabiting the wide stretches of 
the southern uplands. Found usually in regions having an 
altitude of over five hundred feet above sea level, these sing- 
ers have an art of song which they claim has come down 
in direct line from the earliest music of the world, as that 
earliest music has been revealed in the Bible and by subse- 
quent history. They possess a strange notation and a music 
theory, singing schools, teachers, and song books which 
effectively set off the southern rural dwellers from music 
and musicians as the latter are known in occidental urban 
culture. This appears to be the first book that has made 
any extensive research regarding the origin, characteristics, 
and geographic location of this singular pattern of culture. 

Students of music will recognize that the adjective “faso- 
la” is made up of the names of those three musical notes with 
which the common major diatonic scale began in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. In those times the primitive ut re mi 
fa sol la st sequence had simmered down, among the masses 
in England, to the three syllables fa, sol, and la, with a mi 
thrown in to serve in a comparatively rare melodic emer- 
gency. To fill out the seven notes of the octave, these early 
Britishers sang, ascending, fa sol la, repeating them for the 
next three notes, and then adding mi as their “leading’’ tone 
or pointer to the coming fa which completed the octave. So 
the series with which we are more or less familiar today 
as do re mi fa sol la ti do was sung in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land as fa sol la fa sol la mi fa, and it is still so taught and 
practiced among those who belong to this lost tonal tribe 
in America. 

Although it is now localized in the South, this manner of 
Singing first appeared in this country in New England, and 
it was there that it acquired its strange form of musical 
notation, the so-called “character” or “shape” notes. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the comparative ab- 


*White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands; The Story of the Fasola Folk, Their 
Songs, Singings, and “Buckwheat Notes.” By George Pullen Jackson, Ph.D., Professor 
of German in Vanderbilt University. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1933. Pp. xv, 444. $4.50.) 
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sence of musical instruments in America, the scarcity of 
song books, the Revolutionary War with its accompanying 
antipathy to all things British, and the association of the 
conventional system of notation with the church formalism 
of the establishment which was taboo among the dissenters, 
all lent impetus to a tendency to desert the old imported 
tunes and to substitute for them newly fabricated domes- 
tic tunes. Consequently, many New England singing-school 
teachers became makers of tunes, and tune books multiplied 
in that region. 

The hardest part of learning to sing was, naturally, get- 
ting acquainted with the notation, and thus it came about 
that some teachers, especially those who were in musically 
virgin territory, became emboldened to attempt an improve- 
ment upon the traditional notation system. These teachers 
saw rightly that the singer, in beginning to learn a new 
tune or harmonic part, looked up the key signature, located 
the tonic, and then orientated the successive notes in the 
light of his knowledge of scale structure, his feeling for the 
size of pitch intervals and for tonal relationship or melodic 
character. They saw, in other words, that the singer’s 
establishment of the tonic fa and its related notes, with- 
out the aid of harmonic instruments, was a process in- 
volving reasoning, reckoning, and musical feeling. And 
they concluded that a system, giving to each note-head a 
characteristic shape—one that would reduce the reasoning 
and reckoning process by showing instantly that the par- 
ticular note in question was fa, sol, la, or mi, leaving the 
Singer simply to the exercise of his melodic feeling—would 
simplify his learning to sing. 

Such a system was invented about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, possibly by the New England singing- 
school teacher, Andrew Law. These musical “helps to read,” 
however, were soon pushed out of New England by the ap- 
pearance of organs, music teaching along the advanced edu- 
cational lines suggested by Pestalozzi, and Better Music 
from Europe. They found a temporarily unspoiled field in 
the West, but soon economic prosperity, European musical 
influences, urban-continental-nordic immigration, and the 
growth of cities invaded this territory, alienating the mass- 
es from their own naive form of song fostering. From the 
alien influences, however, the upland southerner was ex- 
empt. Organs could not have been hauled along his primi- 
tive roads, over his hills and mountains, even if he had 
greatly desired them. So when the singing-schools came 
into the South, they stuck, and their notationa] “helps to 
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read”? became eventually the standard musical symbolism 
of the rural southerners. 

In the congenial southern uplands, fostered by the pres- 
ence of the great camp-meeting phenomena, the singing- 
school teachers prospered and their song books multiplied 
greatly. Professor Jackson has located and examined thirty- 
eight books of song that appeared in the four-shape nota- 
tion between the years 1798 and 1855. Twenty-one of these 
books were made by compilers living in the southern states, 
four of whom were natives of Tennessee—Allen D. Car- 
den of Nashville, William Moore of Lebanon, William Cald- 
well of Maryville, and John B. Jackson of Madisonville. 
There is no way of estimating the number of copies of these 
books that were printed and used. Some of the books died 
after the first edition; others were popular throughout a 
large part of that span of fifty-seven years; and some con- 
tinued for decades after the period. One, the Southern 
Harmony by William Walker of South Carolina, is reported 
to have sold over six hundred thousand copies, and an- 
other, the Sacred Harp by Benjamin Franklin White of 
Georgia, is enjoying a wide use today. 

In addition to this account of the historical development 
and geographical location of the fasola folk, Professor Jack- 
son presents other valuable contributions. His work pos- 
sesses the singular advantage in that he is a highly trained 
musician, and as such he has been able to compare, con- 
trast, analyze, and explain the tunes that were invented 
by the fasola folk, whereas many students of folk-lore, 
handicapped by the lack of musical training, have dealt only 
with the texts of the songs. The texts of the songs are 
relatively unimportant, as they slither from tune to tune, 
are mixed in one and the same song, and contain “errant” 
stanzas doing service here and there in many songs. Fur- 
thermore, the rural southerner is a singer, not a poet. His 
point of gravity is in the music, and there is where his 
contributions have been most striking. 

This comparison of tunes has led Professor Jackson to 
the conclusion that many of the religious folk-songs of the 
southern Appalachians are survivals and adaptations of 
English and Scottish secular ballads, a fact which Cecil J. 
Sharp and other collectors of mountain ballads seem to have 
overlooked. In this connection, Professor Jackson presents 
an argument that the Negro spirituals are derived from the 
camp-meeting songs of the upland South, apparently sub- 
stantiating his thesis by a comparison of the tunes. This 
theory is not recent or novel, but this is the first time that 
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the fasola books have been examined for Negro tune 
sources. | 

The book concludes with an account of the present de- 
scendants of the fasola folk the dorayme folk who continue 
to use the shape notes but accept the seven-shape notation. 
The Civil War marked the end of the four-shape period in 
the South. The conflict brought an almost complete inter- 
ruption of southern singing schools, conventions, and song 
book distribution. It cut off the song-book supply, for most 
of the books had been printed either in Philadelphia or Cin- 
cinnati. And it so happened that the war came at just the 
time when the old four-shape notation was giving way to 
the seven-shape which had been introduced in the 1840’s. 
The many years of interruption became, therefore, a sort 
of coup de grace to the antequated fasola notation, to the 
books which used it, and in a large measure to the songs 
in those books and to the manner in which the songs were 
made and sung. In the new era of singing practices that 
has come to the rural South since the Civil War, the old 
fasola folk have practically disappeared. Seven-shape nota- 
tion has taken the place of the old four-shape scheme, and 
new leaders and regions have assumed first place. 

The book is handsomely bound and well printed. Numer- 
ous illustrations, including photographs of singings and 
song leaders as well as reproductions of title pages from 
old song books, add effectively to the interest of the volume. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


“KINFOLKS”* 


By Mrs. Octavia Zollicoffer Bond, of Minerva, La., authoress of 
Old Tales Retold, Kinship Book, and other publications. 


Kinfolks is the arresting title of a remarkable genealogy in three 
volumes, by Colonel William Curry Harllee of the United States 
Marine Corps, now ready to come off the press. The first volume is 
already in print. 

To judge from its original and exhaustive treatment of the bi- 
ographies and data of the long line of kindred with which it deals, 
it may well be called an epochal work in setting the standard for 
future family histories that must be followed to produce results 
of equal value. 


It sets forth the activities of the Harllees, Fulmores, Currys, 
Kemps, Betheas, Robertsons, Dickeys, and other families antecedent 
to and descended from those families, tracing the lineages of over 
25,000 names from the present generation to the immigrant ances- 
tors, substantiated in every instance by data obtained from original 
sources. 


The text is enriched with 250 pages of ancestral portraits, and 
facsimile reproductions of records and diagrams. 


No such book has preceded Kinfolks. It is as amazing in its re- 
cital of minutest details as in its large grasp of the subject. Its ad- 
herence to unimpeachable authority is as astonishing as the vast 
amount of historical information woven into the private story of the 
family. So thorough was the research work of the author, so unspar- 
ing was his expenditure of money, time, and labor in his effort to 
learn all that could be known of the lives of his predecessors, and so 
successful was the endeavor, that it is safe to say that what is not 
found between the covers of Kinfolks has been lost in the back wash 
of individual family negligence to preserve the record never to be 
recovered. 

Though crowded with interesting personalities the author’s story 
has the leisurely calm of his native home on the banks of the majestic 
Manatee River in Florida. His compelling pen reanimates many of 
the characters, now passed from earth, whom he knew in boyhood. 
They walk before us as naturally as they appeared to their con- 
temporaries in life. 

In the treatment of his brief biographies, the substratum of 
Southern character is revealed in all its simplicity, strength, gentle- 
ness, fortitude, and courage. Reading the unvarnished tale, one re- 
lives a “day that is done,” and breathes again the aromatic atmos- 
phere that horizoned the dear Old South from Virginia to Texas. 
The picture is complete. 

It has been a work of devotion and personal sacrifice of time and 
fortune on the part of Colonel Harllee. 





*Kinfolks, three well bound volumes of about 1,000 pages each, including 250 pages 
of portraits and facsimile reproductions, is published by its author and distributed by 
its printers, Searcy and Pfaff, Ltd., New Orleans, La. $10.00. 
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LETTER OF MRS. REBECCA DAUGHERTY HYATT TO THE 
LATE JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Russellville, Tennessee (Hamblen Co., near Morristown), 
Jan. 28rd, 1923. 
Mr. John Trotwood Moore, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Am sending herewith some data of Russellville and vicinity, some 
of which will probably be useful to you in making up your history. 

Russellville is one of the very first settlements in Tennessee. 
Many amusing accounts of the customs of the Pioneer settlers as well 
as stories of the old land marks have been handed down to the present 
time. 

But I realize much of the history would be of local interest only. 

Russellville has produced soldiers for all the wars. Many heroic 
accounts that have not been recorded in history. 

Mrs. Louise P. Miller has had recently printed in a local paper an 
interesting article on historic Russellville and have asked her to send 
the clipping to you. But I believe it does not mention that Russell- 
ville produced Brig. Gen. Caswell of the Mexican War. The old log 
house still stands on Main Street where he sold goods prior to the 
Mexican War. Gen. Caswell was killed at Caswell Station East of 
ee during the Civil War. Caswell Station was named in his 

onor. 


OLD DIGGINS 


In four miles S. E. of Russellville is an old “diggins” the origin of 
which dates back to times remote. The first white men to make ex- 
cursion into his territory found these old diggins with large trees, 
perhaps hundreds of years old standing on these dumps. The cuts, 
dumps, and pits are still plainly visible over a territory comprising 
some ten acres. 

Messrs. Frank Hyatt and A. H. Daugherty recently had one of 
these old shafts cleared out and at a depth of 35 ft. found a frame 
work made of walnut timbers, and morticed together, the wood being 
still in a state of preservation—an old pick-ax was also found. A 
mining engineer of repute looked over the territory and said that with 
modern equipment of the present day it would require $10,000 to 
do this work. The object of all this development remains a mystery, 
although an old tradition has been handed down that Spaniards mined 
here for silver. 


TENNESSEE'S First PAPER MILL 


Four miles West of Russellville was located what is believed to 
be the first paper mill in Tennessee. In the early days paper was 
made from old linen rags and a general printing and publishing busi- 
ness was carried on here. 


“LIFE AS IT Is” 


A few copies of an old book, “Life As It Is” are still to be found 
in the section. Among the many interesting things recorded in this 
old book is the history of the naming of Powell’s Mtn. It relates 
how during the earliest exploration of the territory of what is now 
Tennessee by the men who found the name of “Amos Powell’ carved 
on a Beech tree on top of this mtn., hence the name—Powell’s Mtn. 
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river and valley. This old book also tells of the origin of the name 
of “Clinch” Mtn. 

This book gives a full description of the ruin of a prehistoric 
Fort at the fork of the French Broad and Pigeon rivers. The erec- 
tion of this Fort antidates any settlement of Tennessee by probably 
fifty to a hundred years. It also gives vivid description of the seige, 
capture and massacre of Fort Loudon in 1756. Many accounts of 
Indian warfare and struggles of the Pioneers are to be found in the 
ye book, as well as humorous campaign speeches of the early poli- 

icians. 


NOTES FROM LOUIS PHILIPPE’S DIARY 


The typical old way-side Inn was standing only a few years ago 
on the old stage coach route which is now Main Street of the present 
day Russellville. In this old tavern have been entertained Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay and other celebrities, among them the Prince 
Louis Philippe, afterwards King of France, with his two brothers 
who were making a tour of America in 1797. 

In the diary kept by Prince Louis Philippe many interesting things 
are noted on their wanderings through Tennessee. He speaks of the 
abundance of game, wild turkey, venison, pigeons, etc., served them 
en route. He notes approvingly the excellence of roast turkey, his 
first experience in eating same. 

He speaks of the unusual size of the men in Virginia and Tennessee. 

At Tellico Plains a laughable incident occurred which the brothers 
of the future king never allowed him to forget, if indeed he could 
have done so. Falling from his horse and injuring himself somewhat 
he had recourse to bleeding, then in high favor among the practition- 
ers. The results were so satisfactory that the aged chief of the 
Cherokees, who was ill at that time, requested that the operation be 
performed on him. He was cured and in grateful recognition of the 
Prince’s skill he tendered him the highest honor that could be offered 
a guest, one never before offered a Pale Face, that of sleeping in the 
royal wigwam, upon the royal mat, and, highest honor, between the 
two most ancient squaws, the grandmother and great aunt of the old 
chief. This honor doubtless, made a great impression on him since 
frequently thereafter, when King of France, if gentlemen from the 
United States were presented to his Majesty he would inquire: “Do 
they still sleep three in a bed in Tennessee?” 

Many intresting circumstances are noted in this old diary of the 
Prince Philippe. He speaks admiringly of many things in Tennessee. 
Yet he states it was a most desolate and lonely land. 


THE MELUNGEONS 


Russellville has among its inhabitants a fair sprinkling of the 
Melungeons, a unique race of people found originally in the most re- 
mote sections of the East Tennessee mountains. Their true origin 
is not known. Some theories have been advanced that there was a 
mutiny on a Portuguese ship and the mutineers put ashore on the 
American coast. Or that perhaps the Melungeons originated from the 
English colony under Capt. White that settled at Roanoke and mixed 
with the Indians. This Melungeon colony was here when the ex- 
plorers of the early days came in to this territory. There is no simi- 
larity between the Melungeon and the negro. But they resemble the 
Indian both in feature and traits of character. The men are of 
striking physique. The Melungeon maiden is graceful in form and 
wonderful in coloring but as she grows inte old age she becomes dark, 
stoic and squaw-like. Their endurance is almost unbelievable. It is 
nothing for one of these grandmothers—many times over—to remark 
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that she “believes she will walk over to Zeke’s to-morrer’—a matter 
of forty-odd miles over two mountains. 

They are by nature clannish, and these sons of the forest didn’t 
take with quiet complacence the intrusion into their dominion of the 
love swain of a fairer race, and until comparatively recently there 
thal a intermarriage. (My next door neighbor is one of these full 
breeds. 

If there is anything particular you would care to know in con- 
nection with what I have written will be glad to try to get it for you. 

Would be glad to know if any of this scattering data be of use to 
you. With best wishes for your history, 


(Mrs. FRANK) REBECCA DAUGHERTY HYATT. 


RECORDER AND LAW JOURNAL 


(Sparta, Saturday, April 23, 1831.) 
page 379. 


‘“‘Last week we noticed the lecture of Dr. Troost of Nashville, and 
called the attention of the public to the talents and scientific acquire- 
ments of this learned professor. On Sunday evening last, we were 
pleased to witness his arrival in this town, on his rout from Nashville 
to the mineral regions in this District. He is accompanied by an ex- 
perienced limner, and the necessary aparatus for the successful prose- 
cution of his scientific observations. We had the pleasure of calling 
upon him at the Inn, when he communicated, at length, his present 
and future scientific designs. He informed us that he contemplated 
publishing the Natural History of Tennessee, with plates, and that the 
present expedition was principally for the purpose of collecting ma- 
terials for that work. He had been a whole week on the road from 
Nashville to this place, during which rout he had carefully examined 
such species of animated nature as he could find, which were hitherto 
undescribed. Several specimens of the drawings prepared for the en- 
graver, were politely exhibited for our examination, which, from the 
means we have of judging, reflect much credit on the skillful artist. 
The Doctor gave a brief outline of the plan which he intended adopt- 
ing, in the compilation of this highly interesting work, which seems 
every way judicious & proper. Such objects as have not received the 
attention of other authors, will in this work, be particularly described, 
and represented by elegant engravings. Such as have been the sub- 
ject of previous investigations, will barely be mentioned, with reference 
to the proper authorities. 


The particular object of the Doctor’s present excursion, is mainly 
intended for the examination of the Coal Mines in Fentress and Over- 
ton counties, together with all the natural curiosities which may pre- 
sent themselves. It is a matter of regret that his time is so limited, 
he having only four weeks, until he must again assume his professor- 
ship in the University of Nashville. 


This is a work which is much needed in this state, and we think 
there can be no doubt the learned author will add to his own already 
high reputation, as well as the literature of Tennessee. We wish him 
success, and feel confident he will meet what he so justly merits.” 
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that she “believes she will walk over to Zeke’s to-morrer’—a matter 
of forty-odd miles over two mountains. 

They are by nature clannish, and these sons of the forest didn’t 
take with quiet complacence the intrusion into their dominion of the 
love swain of a fairer race, and until comparatively recently there 
thal a intermarriage. (My next door neighbor is one of these full 
breeds. 

If there is anything particular you would care to know in con- 
nection with what I have written will be glad to try to get it for you. 

Would be glad to know if any of this scattering data be of use to 
you. With best wishes for your history, 


(Mrs. FRANK) REBECCA DAUGHERTY HYATT. 


RECORDER AND LAW JOURNAL 


(Sparta, Saturday, April 23, 1831.) 
page 379. 


‘“‘Last week we noticed the lecture of Dr. Troost of Nashville, and 
called the attention of the public to the talents and scientific acquire- 
ments of this learned professor. On Sunday evening last, we were 
pleased to witness his arrival in this town, on his rout from Nashville 
to the mineral regions in this District. He is accompanied by an ex- 
perienced limner, and the necessary aparatus for the successful prose- 
cution of his scientific observations. We had the pleasure of calling 
upon him at the Inn, when he communicated, at length, his present 
and future scientific designs. He informed us that he contemplated 
publishing the Natural History of Tennessee, with plates, and that the 
present expedition was principally for the purpose of collecting ma- 
terials for that work. He had been a whole week on the road from 
Nashville to this place, during which rout he had carefully examined 
such species of animated nature as he could find, which were hitherto 
undescribed. Several specimens of the drawings prepared for the en- 
graver, were politely exhibited for our examination, which, from the 
means we have of judging, reflect much credit on the skillful artist. 
The Doctor gave a brief outline of the plan which he intended adopt- 
ing, in the compilation of this highly interesting work, which seems 
every way judicious & proper. Such objects as have not received the 
attention of other authors, will in this work, be particularly described, 
and represented by elegant engravings. Such as have been the sub- 
ject of previous investigations, will barely be mentioned, with reference 
to the proper authorities. 


The particular object of the Doctor’s present excursion, is mainly 
intended for the examination of the Coal Mines in Fentress and Over- 
ton counties, together with all the natural curiosities which may pre- 
sent themselves. It is a matter of regret that his time is so limited, 
he having only four weeks, until he must again assume his professor- 
ship in the University of Nashville. 


This is a work which is much needed in this state, and we think 
there can be no doubt the learned author will add to his own already 
high reputation, as well as the literature of Tennessee. We wish him 
success, and feel confident he will meet what he so justly merits.” 
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ON THE NAVIGATION OF RED RIVER. 1812. 
Affidavit of John Washington of Robertson County, Tenn. 


I hereby certify that I have descended Red River from four miles 
above where the Tennessee line first crosses the river, into the Cum- 
berland, in a boat fifty feet long and fourteen feet wide. I know 
it to be perfectly navigable for such boat-loads with three hundred 
barrels of flour when the river is moderately swelled. 


I further certify that from the month of December till the month 
of May inclusive, the river is frequently so swelled that such boats 
may pass safely down, and at no time would they be in danger, if a 
few trees that are bending over the stream were cut down. 


Stopping the navigation of the River would therefore subject the 
citizens of Logan County, Kentucky and Robertson County Tennessee 
to great expense in transporting their produce to New Orleans. 


Robertson in Tennessee and Logan in Kentucky bid fair to rival 
any two counties in the Western Country in the article of wheat, the 
facilities which the waters of Red River afford in manufacturing and 
getting it to market, and the soil of those two counties being well 
adapted to the growth of it, warrant the conclusion that many thou- 
ply barrels of flour will descend the River from these two counties 
only. 


To subject them therefore to an expense of from fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars a boat-load in getting to the Cumberland River would 
be a severe imposition, most of which could be easily avoided by com- 
aap those who wish mill-dams across the River to build locks in 
their dams. 


The cost of locks would not probably exceed two hundred dollars, 
and that expense is so valuable an improvement as a complete set of 
merchant mills (and no other can the community be much interested 
in) can well be afforded by those who make the improvements. 


I have seven times descended the Monongahela branch of the Ohio 
River,—across that river are several mill-dams and dams thrown 
across to improve the navigation,—in all these dams there are slopes 
for the passage of Boats, and I know from experience they do not 
answer a good purpose for the passage of large flats with inexperi- 
enced hands, a great deal of nicety is required to strike the shoot, 
which if you miss on either side your boat may be lost upon the 
mill-dam, your cargo damaged and your life endangered, all which 
matters and things are respectfully certified to the Honorable Legis- 
lature of Tennessee. 

JNO. WASHINGTON. 


September 7th. 1812. This day, personally appeared before me the 
within signed, Jno. Washington, and swore to the contents of the 
within certificate. 

SMITH LOSLAND. 


*Tennessee Department of Archives. 
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CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOTES 


Mr. G. H. Leach, press representative of the Canadian 
National Railways from time to time issues very interest- 
ing historical notes; from them the following are copied: 


HISToRIc SITES IN CANADA 


Ottawa, Canada.—Since its organization fourteen years ago the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, has erected 197 
memorials throughout the country to commemorate persons and inci- 
dents of national importance. 


ASTOR FUR EXPEDITION TRAGEDY IS PERPETUATED BY CANADIAN ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN NAMES 


Jasper, Alberta.—Through the streets of this little town, the only 
center of population within the borders of the world’s largest play- 
ground, Jasper National Park, will tread this month the ghosts of 
the old Athabaska Trail. Voyageurs, traders, trappers, explorers 
who once used this route to the Pacific and into the far places of 
the Rockies will live again when the Jasper Park Rodeo and Turf 
Club holds its eighth annual parade and show. In their wake will 
follow the trail breakers who fought for the railway right of way 
against nature and who laid the steel and an engineer who drove the 
first locomotive through this section of the mountains will be at the 
throttle of an old-time locomotive and send it roaring through the 
town. 

No area is more rich in tradition and romance than this. It is 
linked not only with early Canadian history but with one of the most 
ambitious and daring exploits in the history of the United States, 
the famous Astor fur empire which crashed when the Tonquin was 
mysteriously blown up and the little band of the company left iso- 
lated at Astoria, now the port of Portland, Oregon. It was after 
the sale of this fur trading company of Astor to the Northwest Com- 
pany that a band of survivors made their way eastward over the 
mountains and came upon Jasper, then Henry House, thin from 
hunger and exhausted by hardships. The record of that epic of early 
America is perpetuated by a valley, a stream and a mountain in 
Jasper Park. The valley is the Tonquin, named after the Astor 
ship; the river is the Astoria, named after the founder of the Astor 
fortune and the mountain in Franchere, named after Gabriele Fran- 
chere, the French-Canadian who assumed the leadership of the party 
on its great overland trek to the east. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND HOLDS LONGEVITY RECORD 


Charlottetown, P. E. I—The most prosperous and, at the same 
time, the most densely populated section of Canada is the smallest 
province in the Dominion—Prince Edward Island. It has a popula- 
tion of 40.6 persons to the square mile, says a bulletin of the agri- 
cultural department of the Canadian National Railways, and the 
bulk of the people are engaged in agriculture, fur farming or fish- 
ing. Persons over 70 years of age form more than 60 per cent 
of the population, the longevity being attributed in part to the vivify- 
ing air and tranquil life. More than 90 per cent of the people are 
Canadian born, descendants of English, Scotch, Irish and French 
settlers. There is a small French-Acadian population which has de- 
scended from a number of families who escaped the general exile 
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in 1758. The original inhabitants of the island were the Micmac 
Indians who, today, live on two reserves on the island and number 
292 


It was in the Legislative Buildings of Prince Edward Island, in 
Charlottetown, that the first meetings which brought about confed- 
eration in Canada were held in 1864. The visitors book, in which 
the delegates registered is still in existence and in it, the then prime 
minister of Canada, Sir John A. MacDonald, gave his occupation as 
“cabinet maker.” A famous British general of the period wrote his 
occupation as “warrior.” 


LAYING OF FIRST CABLE COMMEMORATED By TABLET 


Charlottetown, P. E. I.—Prince Edward Island’s claim as the 
birthplace of cable communication in North America was recently 
given official recognition by the unveiling of a placque commemorat- 
ing the laying of the first submarine cable in North America on 
November 22, 1852. This cable was laid across the Straits of North 
Cumberland from Cape Tormentine, New Brunswick to what is now 
Borden, Prince Edward Island but was then known as Carleton Head. 
The cable consisted of a single strand of copper wire encased in rub- 
ber with an armored covering, the whole being approximately one 
half inch in diameter. After giving years of satisfactory service the 
cable was replaced by one of modern construction by the Canadian 
National Telegraphs which now controls the communication system. 


FAMOUS CANADIAN SKI RUN NAMED AFTER BATTLEFIELD 


Montreal, Que.—One of the outstanding skiing hills in the Lauren- 
tians north of Montreal has been named Hill 60 in memory of Sir 
Arthur Currie, commander of the Canadian Corps during the War 
and of one of the most famous battlefields of 1915-16. Commemora- 
tion services were carried out by the Red Birds Ski Club of McGill 
University who maintain club quarters at St. Sauveur near the site 
of the hill. Sir Arthur Currie was Principal of McGill University for 
many years. 


OLD INDIAN TREATY HAS BEEN DISCOVERED 


Montreal, Que.—The discovery at Woodstock, N. B., of a treaty 
drawn between the Indians and the British near what is now Famouth, 
Maine, in 1727, will, it is said, end a debatable point as to the exact 
date of the treaty and its terms. The treaty is signed by chiefs and 
sachems of 45 tribes and is dated July 25, 1727 and in it the Indians 
agree to keep the peace while the military forces offer to send aid if 
any of the signatory tribes are attacked. 


DEED TO KRUM ELBOW Is FOUND IN NEw BRUNSWICK 


Moncton, N. B.—The original deed to “Krum Elbow,” family es- 
tate of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been found at Jemseg, 
New Brunswick, according to the tourist department of the Canadian 
National Railways. It was granted to Joshua Gedney by George II 
in 1760. During the Revolution he sided with the Royalists and came 
to New Brunswick to live and his property in the United States was 
eee A great-great-grandson, Fred C. Nevers of Jemseg has 
the deed. 


NOTE 


This Office is in need of the October number, 1930, 
Series II, Volume I, No. 1 (7). We will be glad to pay 
fifty cents for each copy sent in, or will allow credit on 
annual subscription for $1.00. Address, Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine, 30 Memorial Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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SAM HOUSTON 


Address of the Honorable Hill McAlister, Governor of Tennessee, 
at Huntsville, Texas, March 2, 1936. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Allred, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The impressive scenes which by your courtesy, it has 
been my happy privilege to witness today in this historic 
place, should furnish again to all who have beheld them, an- 
other solemn assurance that this American Republic is 
destined to live forever. The reverence that our country- 
men, throughout its vast expanse, from time to time still 
pay, with solemn ceremony, to the memories of those whose 
sacrifices made possible this nation’s life is proof always, 
that that old spirit of liberty which long ago animated 
their heroic hearts, still survives with undiminished venera- 
tion in the breasts of their children’s children. 


Tennessee is grateful today that she is privileged to 
stand by the side of her great imperial sister and once more 
do homage to a name that long ago heroically gave to the 
greatness and to the glory of them both. It has been the 
boast of the land whence I come that the men and women 
who make up the citizenship of this vast empire state of 
the South, from the beginning, have been united to the 
Volunteer State by the closest ties of blood. In the smiling 
friendly faces that surround me I can, in fancy, behold 
the same features that I have seen so often in the valleys 
of the Watauga, of the Tennessee and of the Cumberland. 
I bring to every one of you the affectionate greetings of the 
mother State. She remembers always with the intensest 
pride the important, nay the decisive part, that her sons and 
daughters have played in the upbuilding of this magnificent 
commonwealth. She knows the lasting contribution that 
you have made to the cause of good government, to leader- 
ship in agriculture, in industry, in the world of finance, to 
the bench and bar that has made splendid the history of 
Texas jurisprudence these one hundred years. Tennessee 
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is happy to believe that with the lasting achievements that 
have brought you peace and contentment in this rich home 
of your adoption, your thoughts still turn to the land that 
will always be proud to claim you as her own. 

You have set apart this Centennial day, with the glorious 
memories forever associated with it, to exalt again before 
the world those ideals of courage and sacrifice in public 
men, those fearlessly asserted notions of liberty and love 
of country that history long ago has written in letters of 
gold around the heroic name of Sam Houston. 

Today I have had the solemn privilege of standing at his 
grave. I have beheld the monument that a grateful people 
have erected to his memory. I have read the inscription 
there, written by the hand of Andrew Jackson. I have seen 
this venerable mansion house, have passed through its cham- 
bers and my eyes have rested upon the familiar domestic 
objects that once were mute witnesses to the happy days 
passed here by this intrepid spirit, with wife and little chil- 
dren. I have been privileged to view this splendid institu- 
tion of learning hard by that bears his name. I have heard 
again, too, from reverent lips the thrilling story of that 
heroic life, of deeds done long ago in this land far removed 
from Tennessee. 

While I have seen and heard my mind has ever turned to 
another grave far away yonder in the garden at the Hermi- 
tage at Nashville, and to the glories always associated with 
that old home, for more than one hundred years the mecca 
of thousands of reverent admirers from ours and many other 
lands. For it was there in Tennessee that Texas’ great 
Liberator began, under the friendly and approving eye of 
Andrew Jackson, the career that in the early days of his 
life proved that destiny, even then, had marked him as one 
of America’s Immortals. 

We saw him first in his tender years, when that Spartan 
widowed mother came with all her earthly possessions from 
the valley of the Shenandoah into the mountains of East 
Tennessee, and there began life anew with her eight sons 
and daughters. These seven years were the formative time 
of General Houston’s life. Here he completed what little 
of education his destiny was pleased to allot him. Here 
began that romantic association with the Indians of the 
Cherokee tribe that then lived hard by his new mountain 
home, and which constitutes the weirdest chapter that may 
be found in the life of any of America’s great men. How 
pitifully limited were the opportunities that life in this 
primeval wilderness opened before him! How slender was 
the chance for those studies, that meager education that 
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even in frontier days were essential to advancement in life! 
It was all over when at twenty years of age, with the con- 
sent of his mother, he enlisted in the army of the United 
States. In the following year (1814) he fought with Gen- 
eral Jackson’s army in the savage Indian battle of Tohopeka, 
where he was thrice wounded, and where his intrepid 
bravery and his repeated acts of courage brought him to 
the notice of his commander-in-chief. General Jackson was 
then forty-seven years of age, and there was the beginning 
of a friendship that only death could end. Neither sorrow 
nor adversity nor obscurity ever weakened the ties there 
formed. Thirty years have passed. It is June 8, 1845, at 
the Hermitage, and on the wasted brow of the “Hero of 
New Orleans” there is already the “breath of the eternal 
morning.” In this hour it is again to this young hero of 
his Indian wars, to Sam Houston, that Jackson bids those 
bending tenderly above him to convey a farewell message. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the military exploits in the life of 
General Houston in Tennessee, in Alabama and in Texas, 
as well as the other great achievements that make up his 
subsequent notable career in this State, have prevented a 
general and just appreciation of his accomplishments as 
a leader in the civil and political life of my native State. 
I ask you, who revere his memory for his unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of the liberation of Texas from the un- 
bearable and despotic yoke of an alien race,—to remember 
that long before, in Tennessee, he had in many state papers 
and public utterances given abundant proof of that strength 
_ of character and sagacity of mind that, had they not been 
interrupted, would have placed him in the very front rank 
of the public men of his time, and which in the end, it is 
but simple truth to say, proved the solid foundation upon 
which was built his enduring record as the founder, the 
preserver, and the administrator of a sovereign indepen- 
dent state. 

At twenty-five he resigned his commission in the regular 
army, began his studies for the legal profession and was 
shortly admitted to the bar. The Governor of the State at 
almost the same time appointed him Adjutant General of 
Tennessee, and in two years he became the prosecuting at- 
torney for Davidson County, was elected Major General of 
the Tennessee Militia and in 1823 and again in 1825 was 
elected to Congress from the Hermitage District. He sur- 
rendered his seat in Congress to become a candidate for 
Governor of Tennessee in 1827, and was elected by an im- 
pressive majority over two distinguished and much more 
experienced competitors. It was during the first year of 
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his term as Governor that Andrew Jackson was elected 
President of the United States. In those years, and indeed 
during all the thirty years that followed, both the Demo- 
cratic and Whig Parties in our State were led by men of 
extraordinary mental powers. It is not too much to say that 
there is no period of our history when political leadership 
was maintained by such a succession of able men. Mediocre 
talents could sustain no public man in that splendid com- 
pany. Among them were three men who were destined to 
become Presidents of the United States; there were Felix 
Grundy, jurist, senator and Attorney General in the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren; John Catron, later for 
twenty-eight years by appointment of General Jackson a 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States; Cave 
Johnson and Governor Aaron V. Brown, members of the 
Cabinets of Polk and Buchanan; Neil S. Brown, also Gov- 
ernor and American Ambassador to Russia; John Bell, 
senator, Speaker of the National House of Representatives 
and candidate for President; Hugh Lawson White, Judge, 
Senator and also candidate for President in 1836; General 
William Carroll, who was Jackson’s right arm at New Or- 
leans. There were many others whose names I may not 
now pause to enumerate. It was a brilliant period in our 
history, and if in the years that are to come Tennessee shall 
be guided by men whose lives were as pure and as disinter- 
ested as these, no harm can ever befall us, no evil influence 
separate us from a splendid Destiny. 

The eighteen months of the service of General Houston 
as Governor of Tennessee were characterized by many 
proofs of comprehensive statesmanship, by a thorough un- 
derstanding of the pressing problems that then confronted 
Tennessee and indeed the entire Southwest. His mind was 
busy with plans for the construction of a canal around 
Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River, to insure the rapid 
movement of commerce from one section of the State 
through Alabama to the other. This place is the present site 
of the great Wilson Dam built in the times of the Great 
War in 1917, and of much of the labors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, created in 1933 by the present great Lib- 
eral administration at Washington. His mind was upon the 
construction of a railroad from Tennessee to Mobile, the 
construction of turn pikes to connect the widely separated 
parts of our State. He knew that the pages of history are 
filled with the proofs that means of rapid communication 
are the greatest civilizing instrumentalities that man, in 
any age, has been able to devise. He was endeavoring to 
make secure the titles of the pioneers who had taken pos- 
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session of the public lands without making the payments for 
them required by the laws of the State. Governor Houston’s 
concern was for the owners of the log cabin homes and the 
farms that dotted the mountains, the valleys and the plains 
of Tennessee. He knew that with the happiness and pros- 
perity of the men and women whose hardy courage had 
braved the perils of the wilderness, rested the future great- 
ness of the State over whose destinies he had been called 
to preside. In his first message to the General Assembly, 
speaking of the claims due the State by many who had made 
their homes on these public lands, he said: 


“The occupants of that country were with very few exceptions 
poor, and destitute of visible effects of any kind; they had migrated 
from the older states because they were poor; they had made small 
improvements at the immediate hazard of their lives, and had for 
several years formed a barrier between the Holston settlements and 
their savage foes;—The era of peace and prosperity found them in 
possession of their humble log cabins, unable to leave them in the 
hope of procuring better, and prepared in their minds to cling to the 
spot endeared to them by so many interesting recollections, whatever 
the terms of tenure imposed on them by the government. .. . 
should not the legislature, with the kindest feelings of parental regard 
seek with sedulous anxiety, for any circumstances of amelioration 
in the adjustment of claims yet due from them, which even handed 
justice will admit.” 


In the Governor’s mind were already the thoughts for 
the beginnings of a system of public education, which his 
own sterile early years had taught him was essential to the 
permanent greatness of any people. ‘No longer,” he wrote, 
“will the means of elementary learning be limited to those 
whose private resources are equal to the expense, but the 
road to distinction in every department of science and moral 
excellence, will be equally open to all the youth of our coun- 
try whose ambition may urge them on in the contest of 
honorable emulation.” 


These were some of the thoughts that were turning over 
in the busy mind of Tennessee’s thirty-four-year-old Gov- 
ernor. Not a cloud was in his political firmament. His 
popularity with the masses in Tennessee was tremendous, 
and there can be no sort of question in the minds of those 
who now critically examine the history of those far-off years, 
that he would easily have been re-elected Governor in 1829 
but for the domestic tragedy that occurred early in that 
year, and which, for a reason that remains a mystery to this 
day, impelled him immediately to resign the office of Gov- 
ernor, and take up his residence again with his old Indian 
acquaintances, this time in a new land remote from his 
home, from his friends and from his kindred. His splendid 
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star, without warning, shot from the zenith and disappeared 
beneath the horizon, never, as men, friend and foe every- 
where agreed, never to rise again. These three years were 
the bitter desolate years of his life. Despair laid complete 
hold upon him, despair the most terrible emotion that can 
afflict the human soul; in whose fierce fires are consumed all 
the noble and generous impulses that honor and adorn the 
nature of man. Over the cause of it all these one hundred 
years has hung the impenetrable veil of his silence. No 
explanation did he make, no accusation. He accepted the 
harsh judgments of foes and one-time friends without bit- 
terness. Whatever the blame he took it all upon himself. 
We of this day do know the nobility of the nature of Sam 
Houston,—proved many, many times in a long useful life 
of three score and ten years. We know the trust and confi- 
dence that the best men of the America of that time placed 
in him, and can we not end the review of these three melan- 
choly years with the remark made by the great French 
woman, Madam de Stael, “We forgive when we really un- 
derstand.” 

Lord Rosebery, English statesman and scholar, once 
summed it up thus: 


“Man after all is not ripened by virtue alone. Were it so this 
world would be a paradise of angels. No, like the growth of the 
earth, he is the fruit of all seasons, the accident of a thousand acci- 
dents, a living mystery, moving through the seen to the unseen; 

the product not of one climate but of all, not of good alone 
but of sorrow, perhaps mellowed and ripened, perhaps strickened and 
withered and sour. How then shall we judge any one?—how, at 
any rate, shall we judge a giant, great in gifts and great in tempta- 
tion, great in strength and great in weakness? . . . We do not 
need to remember wherein he was imperfect, we cannot bring our- 
selves to regret that he was made of the same clay as ourselves.” 


So in Tennessee, after the lapse of all these years, it has 
become the seasoned judgment of history that but for this 
domestic calamity Governor Houston would have come 
straight upon the National stage as the friend, comrade in 
arms, trusted, confident and champion of the great forceful 
figure that then occupied the White House, and I must not 
forget to say once more, whose trust and faith in him dur- 
ing the dark and to the rest of the world, hopeless years that 
followed, never wavered. The mutual trust that had begun 
before the Indian breast-works at Tohopeka endured to 
death in the breasts of both these heroic spirits. 

Tennessee takes leave of him here. Henceforth he be- 
longs to Texas and to the nation. The mightiest achieve- 
ments of his life, the noblest utterances of his great soul 
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were done and spoken with you. The reason for the ex- 
istence of most of us,—if it be true that an Unseen Reason 
always directs our coming and our going,—is not always 
easy to discern. But sometimes there strides upon the stage 
of human affairs a figure whose mission in life is so mani- 
fest that it is not necessary to await the judgment of pos- 
terity on the lasting value of his contribution to the well 
being of his fellowmen. His contemporaries instinctively 
acknowledge him and follow him as one whom fate and 
manifest destiny have set apart for the achievement of a 
et appointed task necessary to the peace and happiness 
of all. 

But this is a story that is already enshrined in the grate- 
ful memories of all the sons and daughters of the Lone 
Star State. To others will fall the honor of reminding you 
of it again today. Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Texas, the hero of San Jacinto, the avenger of the Alamo, 
the Liberator of Texas, the President of the Republic of 
Texas, Senator in Congress of the United States and Gov- 
ernor of Texas. These are some of the praises and these 
are some of the rewards that his grateful contemporaries 
bestowed upon him in life. To make possible all these 
achievements was his predestined mission among you. 
Nobly, gloriously did he measure up to every one of the 
high duties and appalling responsibilities laid upon him. 
Tested by the standards of history who is it that we can 
with assurance say is a great man? It is “he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution; who resists the sorest 
temptations within and without; who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully ; who is calmest in storms, and most fear- 
less under menace and frowns.” This is the judgment of 
the world upon the life of Sam Houston. 

His sternest trial was to come at the end, the one that 
seared his soul in agony. The lightnings of Civil War 
flashed out over this Southland of ours, and with so many 
of his fellow countrymen, General Houston, too, had to 
choose. Lord Acton, British historian, philosopher and 
moralist, once admonished those who were about to write 
History to remember that “History provides neither com- 
pensation for suffering nor penalty for wrong.” We of the 
South who revere the memory of Robert E. Lee, who know 
the high morality of his decision at Arlington, are compelled 
always to remember that his compensation for the loss of 
home and fortune, for the defeats and sorrows of his last 
years must be found only in the veneration with which man- 
kind everywhere now speaks his name, in the affection and 
reverence with which millions of the sons and daughters of 
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the South will forever cherish his memory. These seventy 
years have the people of Texas, with Tennessee and the 
whole South, held in sacred remembrance those of their 
sons whose young lives were ended on the bloodiest battle- 
fields of history, in the settlement of a political controversy, 
the origin of which came into existence almost with the 
founding of the Republic. The decision that Lee made at 
Arlington in 1861, when he was fifty-four years of age, at 
the height of his vigorous, glorious manhood, was being 
made at the very same time by Governor Houston yonder 
in the capitol at Austin when he was sixty-eight. The 
shadows for him were already long and dark. But two 
years of his tempestuous three score and ten were left. 

All the heroic sacrifices of that long life had been laid 
on the altar of Union. To his venerable ears, from across 
long vanished years, came again the resolute voice of his 
old commander and friend, “The Federal Union,—it must 
be preserved.” There came, too, in memory what he could, 
perhaps, prize most of all, the faint whisper from those 
same dying lips in the front room at the Hermitage, when 
Texas by Houston’s vehement will and sagacity, was at last 
another, and a brilliant permanent star in the American 
constellation,—“All is safe at last.” In that solemn bitter 
hour in the office of the Governor in your great capitol 
building he could take to his heart the noble words spoken 
long ago by Edmund Burke of Charles James Fox, ‘He has 
put to hazard his ease, his security, his interest, his power, 
even his darling popularity. * * * This is the road that all 
heroes have trod before him. He is traduced and abused for 
his supposed motives. He will remember that obloquy is a 
necessary ingredient in the composition of all true glory; 
he will remember that it was not only in the Roman customs, 
but it is in the nature and constitution of things, that 
calumny and abuse are essential parts of triumph.” 

Who is there, at this time, that will claim the right to 
sit in judgment on the purity of the motives or the patriot- 
ism that stirred in the hearts either of Lee or of Houston? 

You hold him in eternal affectionate remembrance. At 
Austin the stranger in many places will look upon his well 
remembered figure, his strong, heroic face. But those are 
not the real, the enduring monuments that his Lone Star 
Republic has erected to the memory of General Houston; 
neither those nor that imposing stone that stands here at 
his grave. 

His real monument appears everywhere in this beautiful 
prosperous land—in the smiling happy faces of millions of 
men, women and children; in these great cities, in these 
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throbbing factories, in these never-ending fields, soon to be 
white again with the blossoms that mean life and wealth and 
happiness to teeming thousands; in your great harbors, 
where ships of many lands ride at anchor to bear the pro- 
duce of the fields, the factories, the ranches, the mines and 
wells of Texas to every quarter of the civilized world; these 
great institutions of learning that abound on every side; 
these imposing edifices which pious hearts have reared up 
for the worship of the living God; and last, these millions 
of happy homes that bedeck this wonderful land from end 
to end. These are the everlasting monuments to the great- 
ness of Sam Houston. 


TENNESSEE’S INTEREST IN THE TEXAN 
REVOLUTION, 1835-1836* 


ROBERT F’. KARSCH 


The story of any particular phase of the westward move- 
ment in United States history is usually a sequel to the 
story of a preceding West. Tennessee and Kentucky began 
and developed as they did because of the experiences and 
ideas brought by their settlers from the older West which 
lay east of the Alleghany watershed. Continuing the process 
Tennesseans and Kentuckians became themselves the build- 
ers of empire in the farther West, and the stories of Mis- 
souri, Texas, and California will be incomplete until the 
background of their settlers is presented as a part of the 
cause for the direction of growth in the new regions. 

As a study of an episode in this broader expansion of 
the Old Southwest the present paper is a preliminary at- 
tempt, based upon an examination of materials available in 
Nashville, at gaining some idea of the part played by Ten- 
nessee and Tennesseans in the Texan Revolution. It cannot 
be expected therefore to portray more than one aspect of 
the subject—that aspect which may be seen from Nashville. 
The chief sources of information have been the Austin 
Papers, the Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, and the files 
of two Nashville newspapers for the years 1835 and 1836. 
Some use has been made of a number of transcripts, made 
by Professor William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University, 
of material in the Texas Archives. Secondary works have 
been helpful incidentally. The complete story cannot be told 
until after an examination of other Tennessee newspapers, 
of Texas newspapers, and of collections of unpublished pri- 
vate and official correspondence in the Texas Archives. Any 
value of the present paper will lie chiefly in the possibility 
of its suggesting a rough outline for a larger handling of 
the problem. 


I. TENNESSEANS IN THE COLONIZATION OF TEXAS 


The flow of population westward in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is one of the most significant factors in 
United States history for that period. Many restless spirits 
in the East and South, attracted by cheap, fertile lands, ad- 


*A portion of a thesis accepted in 1934 by the faculty of Vanderbilt University in 
partial fulfillment for the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. The author 
is at present assistant professor of history at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 
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venture, or freedom from economic distress, carved state 
after state out of the wilderness, pushing the frontier ever 
towards the west. In the second quarter of the century the 
federal government, by various treaties with the western 
Indian tribes, tended toward stopping this process at the 
western boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas. The tide, 
not to be stemmed, found one outlet in the direction of the 
Texas country. 

Texas by itself excited little general or widespread inter- 
est throughout the United States prior to the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1835, except in 1829, when the purchase 
of that region from Mexico was thought likely by a large 
portion of the press. Texas was far away, and such na- 
tional affairs as the removal of the Indians from Georgia 
and Alabama, friction between the federal executive and 
judiciary, the Bank, tariff, nullification, England’s interfer- 
ing with our West Indian trade, the French spoliation 
claims—left little room for a consideration of Texas and its 
problems. 

Yet the province was steadily developing and attracting 
Anglo-American immigrants. At the turn of the century 
the population had been almost exclusively Indian. In 1801 
sixty-seven foreigners, most of them Europeans, were 
counted in the pueblo of Nacogdoches and its jurisdiction. 
Twenty years later settlement was confined to the two towns 
Bexar and La Bahia, Nacogdoches having been abandoned, 
with a combined population of about fourteen hundred. 
Stephen F. Austin arrived in 1821, and by his carefully 
laid and executed colonization program, coupled with the 
stimulus given by the panic of 1819 and the uncongenial land 
policy of the United States government, such interest in the 
country was aroused that on the eve of the Revolution the 
Anglo-American population had amounted to roughly 
thirty thousand. Most of these were native Americans who 
had come from everywhere in the United States, but espe- 
cially from Kentucky and Tennessee.! They had entered a 
territory which had little effective civil law, a poor judicial 
system, a nominal prohibition on slavery, and the recogni- 
tion of no religion except the Roman Catholic. 

In the meager Anglo-American interest shown in Texas 
prior to the advent of the Austins Tennesseans? had a share. 


1Mattie Austin Hatcher, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 1801-1821, 
297-300, 355-356. In 1833 Austin estimated the total population at 46,500. This figure 
he presented to the Mexican government in support of the demand that Texas be 
granted separate statehood. There was thus a possible motive for exaggeration. 
Francis White Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans, I, 174-175. 


2The term “Tennessean” is used herein to apply to those either born or spending 
considerable portions of their lives in Tennessee. 
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Ellis P. Bean was a member of the first recorded Anglo- 
American invading expedition, that of Philip Nolan in 1800; 
Bean as a result suffered twelve years’ imprisonment in 
Mexico.? The last of such filibustering enterprises was led 
by James Long, a native Tennessean, in 1819-1821. Among 
the fifty of Long’s party were two Tennesseans—James Wil- 
son and a Lieutenant Robertson. Long proclaimed Texas 
an independent republic in the summer of 1819 at Nacog- 
doches, but met his death in Mexico City some months after 
his capture in October, 1821. 

Significant Anglo-American interest dates from the 
colonizing activities of Stephen F. Austin. When the United 
States government surrendered by treaty in 1819 its claims 
to Texas, Spain on her part agreed to validate grants of 
Texas lands to Anglo-Americans. Austin’s first contract 
was made in 1821, by the terms of which he settled three 
hundred families in Texas. The success of this contract 
was the incentive for similar attempts on the part of others, 
one of the first of which was that of a Mr. Ross, of Ten- 
nessee, who early in 1822 sought a contract to furnish three 
hundred families from his state.° Charles Douglas, a resi- 
dent of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, pressed Austin in 1824 to 


write to our friend Don Ignacio de Cubas upon the subject of my 
land business and urge him to exert himself to procure a grant as 
soon as possible, and to send it directed to this place. I believe that 
three or four hundred respectable families might be procured here, 
without any difficulty who would immediately remove to the country. 
- » - Do give me a particular description of your country as respect 
its soil, climate, health, ete. . . . I was sorry to see that the 
Roman Catholic is the established religion and none other tolerated. 
This will have a bad effect upon the minds of many good but weak 
people in the U. S. and (I am afraid) will very much discourage 
emigration to your country.® 


These two attempts presumably came to nothing. An- 
other, very checkered in its career, was that of a group of 


*Bean was subsequently a soldier in the Mexican patriot army of 1812-1814, and 
afterwards became a messenger to the United States. Later he joined the army in 
Mexico again, but in the spring of 1818 returned to the home of William Shaw, his 
half-brother, in White County, Tennessee. From here he moved to Arkansas, and 
from there, upon hearing of the success of the Mexican revolution in the early twen- 
ties, to Mound Prairie in eastern Texas. In 1826 he journeyed to Mexico and re- 
ceived a grant of land for services in the revolution, a commission as nominal colonel 
in the Mexican service, and the appointment as agent to the Cherokee and other 
Indians in eastern Texas. 

‘There is no record as to the origin of these colonists, but the Mississippi Valley 
was probably the chief recruiting region. See Eugene C. Barker, ‘Notes on the 
Colonization of Texas,’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X, 149 (September, 
1923). 

5Joseph H. Hawkins to Austin, February 6, 1822, in The Austin Papers, I, 476. 

®Charles Douglas to Austin, February 26, 1824, in ibid., I, 745-746. A year later, 
not having received a reply from Austin, he wrote again, still anxious about the 
religious situation, and wanting in addition to know the laws on the subject of 
negroes. He called Austin “an old and highly esteemed acquaintance.” Same to 
same, in itbid., I, 1046-1049. 
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Davidson County Tennesseans who inaugurated their enter- 
prise in the winter of 1822 under the caption “The Texas 
Association,” two of the original members of which were 
sam Houston and Sterling C. Robertson.’ In March, 1822, 
the organization sent Robert Leftwich and Andrew Erwin 
to Mexico City to present an application for a colonization 
grant. The envoys reached the city in April, and found a 
helpful friend in Austin, who happened to be present on 
business of his own. Difficulties delayed the project, how- 
ever, and in 1824 the passage of the new national coloniza- 
tion law made it necessary for Leftwich® to transfer his 
application to the state of Coahuila and Texas. It was not 
until April 15, 1825, that a contract was finally obtained to 
settle eight hundred families. Leftwich signed the contract 
as principal, and transferred his rights to the association 
when he reached Nashville. The transfer was agreed to by 
the state of Coahuila and Texas on October 15, 1827, when 
a substitute contract, recognizing Hosea H. League as em- 
presario, was granted to the Nashville Company. 


For three years nothing was done to fulfil the contract. 
In the fall of 1830 League heard that a sub-company con- 
sisting of Sterling C. Robertson and Alexander Thomson 
had been organized to settle three hundred families in Texas 
during the next autumn and winter, and so in October a 
deal was made whereby Robertson agreed to act as League’s 
agent in executing the project. Troubles followed. An ad- 
vance group of the colonists under Thomson were stopped 
at Nacogdoches by the Mexican officials and ordered to show 
passports. Thomson disliked the trouble of leaving the 
families as quasi-hostages in Nacogdoches while he went to 
Austin’s colony to get the passports, so he escaped from the 
authorities and took his party around the town. More 
serious trouble was to follow. By the terms of the Mexican 
colonization law of April 6, 1830, the grant of the Nash- 
ville Company had automatically become forfeit since one 
hundred families had not been settled by that date. At this 
point Austin, knowing that certain French interests were 
trying to get the Nashville grant, and realizing that if the 
petition were successful it would delay expansion of the 
frontier for six years, applied for the grant himself and was 
given the contract on February 25, 1831.° 
There followed three years of bitter litigation. Robert- 
son finally succeeded in re-establishing the rights of his 
TA good account of the course of this undertaking is given in Barker, The Life of 
Stephen F. Austin, 329-373. 
8Leftwich at this juncture was acting alone since Erwin had returned to his posi- 


tion in the Tennessee legislature. 
®Associated with him in the contract was Samuel M. Williams. 
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company on May 22, 1834, and proceeded at once to fulfil 
the contract, commissioning William H. Steele to issue the 
land titles. Austin in the following year obtained an an- 
nulment of the decision. Serious trouble now loomed be- 
tween the contestants, but the outbreak of the Revolution 
put a practical end to the problem by closing Steele’s office 
in November, 1835. 

The whole affair of the Leftwich-Robertson grant is of 
interest here only as indicating the amount of immigra- 
tion which it elicited from Tennessee. By April 6, 1830, no 
colonists had been sent out by the Company. Prior to the 
renewal of his contract in 1834 Robertson had introduced 
one hundred families, and about two hundred between then 
and the time the land offices were closed. Thus up to the 
outbreak of the Revolution the share of the Nashville Com- 
pany in populating Texas was roughly three hundred fami- 
lies. 

Shortly after the inception of his first attempt Austin 
was convinced by reports of widespread interest in Texas 
that a new contract with the Mexican government could easi- 
ly be executed. He procured one in 1825, and extended it 
three times, the last being in 1831. Between these years he 
kept a register of all who applied for entrance into the 
colony, from which it appears that eighty-nine applicants, 
about one-tenth of the total, were Tennesseans.!° One pros- 
pective immigrant wrote Austin from Nashville in 1829: 


I have constituted myself a sort of recruiting sergeant for your 
Colony, I have said and done every thing in my power to aid in its 
prosperity—it has now become a leading topic in conversation, and 
one of the most interesting subjects of discussion in the political 
papers.— 

A strong and simultaneous effort is at this moment making from 
the one end of the country to the other, to induce this Govt. to pur- 
chase it—I incline to the belief, that if the Mexican Govt. will sell 
this Govt. will buy. . . . 

Under all and every circumstance it is my fixed purpose to make 
it my future residence, and I doubt not that one or two years 
experience will enable me to induce the greater portion of my Ken- 
tucky relatives to do the same.—Their doubts as to the health, the 
difficulty that presents itself to them as to labor, the abandonment of 
their native Country and government, are the stumbling blocks of 
the present hour, Could these be removed the Country would be filled 
immediately,—the unproductiveness of the Capital heretofore en- 
gaged in the culture of Cotton, would fly there in Crowds beyond 
your most sanguine hopes and calculations. oor 

I shall come prepared to become a loyal useful citizen—it is my 
expectation and intention to be able to put up immediately a small 


Figures for the six leading contributing states were as follows: Louisiana 201, 
Alabama 111, Arkansas 90, Tennessee 89, Missouri 72, and Mississippi 66. Barker, 
“Notes on the Colonization of Texas,” loc. cit., 149. 
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steam saw mill, and to build immediately a schooner for the Coasting 
trade—tho’ so long neglected, I feel confident this is the most valuable 
part of your Colony—I shall bring with me some choice seed wheat, 
I wish you to select some planter to whom I will give it, and thus 
have at once a satisfactory experiment made upon this valuable 
grain.” 


Another Tennessean expressed in 1830 his desire to open 
a powder factory in Texas.!2 Charles W. Webber, of Co- 
lumbia, wrote Austin in 1833 that he gathered from the 
papers of the day that a convention was anticipated in 
Texas, and that the province would then probably declare 
its independence from Mexico; he hoped that the attempt 
would succeed and result in the establishment of a liberal 
republic, since the chief thing that had deterred him from 
emigrating had been the form of government; he would also 
like to know if Texas intended to seek admission into the 
United States, or to remain permanently an independent 
republic.4* John D. Martin of Memphis wrote in 1833 that 
he was watching the progress of events in Texas and ex- 
pected sometimes soon to settle there.!4 


The Nashville Union reprinted on May 8, 1835, the fol- 
lowing item from the Memphis Gazette: “The Rev. John 
M. Holland, of Fayette, and two others passed through this 
place, on last Thursday, on their way to Texas, with a view 
of examining into the nature of the civil and religious state 
of society in that Govt. The tide of emigration to that 
country is increasing,—companies from every part of the 
United States are passing through daily, onward to the 
promised land.” Another item, reprinted on July 22 from 
the Jackson (Tennessee) Truth Teller, read: “The accounts 
given of this portion of the continent [Texas] are contradic- 
tory. Such is the fever of emigration, however, that every 
thing in regard to it, is possessed of peculiar interest.” 


In the meantime Tennesseans who had already gone to 
Texas were becoming active in its affairs. When Benjamin 
Edwards declared the Fredonian Republic in December, 
1826, Martin Parmer, whose son Isom also took part in the 
revolt, was elected to the position of chief command. When 
James D. Bradburn, the commander of the Mexican revenue 
post at Anahuac, goaded the colonists to violent measures 
and it became necessary for them to take Velasco (June 27, 
1832), at least two Tennesseans figured in the engagement— 
Andrew Jackson Harris and Pendleton Rector. It was an- 
other Tennessean, William H. Wharton, who excoriated the 

MR. C. Nicholas to Austin, October 11, 1829, in Austin Papers, II, 263-264. 
127William Caruthers to Austin, March 15, 1830, in ibid., II, 1113 


18Charles W. Webber to Austin, February 15, 1833, in ibid., II, 928-929. 
44John D. Martin to Austin, March 2, 1833, in ibid., II, 1144. 
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colonists of San Felipe for condemning the action of these 
insurgents. 

The Wharton brothers, William H. and John A., were 
prominent in Texan affairs all during these years. At the 
convention which met at San Felipe in October, 1832, for 
the purpose of petitioning the Mexican government for re- 
peal of the exclusion article of the law of April 6, 1830, for 
reform of the tariff, and for extension of the land titles to 
the settlers in eastern Texas, William H. Wharton, Clai- 
borne West, William Menefee, and Alexander Thomson— 
all Tennesseans—were delegates. Here Wharton wrote the 
report of the committee on amendment to the act of April 
6, 1830, and was elected to present the work of the conven- 
tion to the state and federal governments, a mission which 
was abandoned because the Mexican authorities in the vi- 
cinity, holding the convention to have been illegal, advised 
against it. John Austin Wharton joined his brother in 
Texas early in 1833, and the two agitated public opinion to 
the pitch of holding a second convention at San Felipe in 
April of that year. The delegates included the Tennesseans 
William H. Wharton, Claiborne West, William Menefee, 
Sam Houston, and Augustine Blackburn Hardin. At this 
convention separation from Coahuila was urged, and a pro- 
visional state constitution, drawn up by a committee of 
which Houston was chairman, was adopted for Texas. 

Austin had been elected president of the convention of 
1832 over Wharton, but in the second convention Wharton 
was chosen over Austin. The divergence between the two 
men, originally warm friends, had become quite perceptible 
by this time. Wharton had gradually assumed the leader- 
ship of those in the colony who were opposed to the em- 
presario’s policy of conciliation and compromise with the 
Mexican government. When, after the Anahuac episode of 
July, 1832, the colonists at San Felipe held a convention to 
voice their loyalty and obedience to the Mexican govern- 
ment, it was Wharton who upbraided the manifestation of 
such a “toryish spirit.” John A. Wharton’s paper, The Ad- 
vocate of the People’s Rights, established in the fall of 1833, 
made more articulate the party of opposition to Austin, and 
during Austin’s confinement in prison in Mexico from Jan- 
uary, 1834, to July, 1835, relations between the men became 
increasingly bitter, Austin accusing the Whartons of being 
instrumental in keeping him incarcerated.'® 


See Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, in Austin Papers, II, 207-212, in which 
Austin urges him to take up his residence in Texas. 
1Kven Houston became hostile to the empresario in his unfortunate predicament. 
rp zoo ueten ee Wharton, April 14, 1835, in The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
amar, I, : 
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In many additional ways Tennessee evidenced interest 
in the new frontier country. When the idea of the pur- 
chase of Texas began to appear in the United States it was 
the Nashville Republican and Gazette which opened the 
newspaper campaign for that end by printing, on August 
18, 1829, a long discussion of the proposed purchase. The 
same year saw the beginnings of the efforts of Rev. Thomas 
Hanks and Sumner Bacon, pioneers in the missionary field. 
Hanks was one of the first two or three to preach the Bap- 
tist gospel in Texas, having begun his labors in 1829 at 
Moses Shipman’s, on the right bank of the Brazos River. 
Bacon, born in Massachusetts, converted to the Presbyterian 
faith in Arkansas, and fired with a missionary zeal which 
the latter state failed to appreciate, found sympathy in Ten- 
nessee, was endorsed by the Cumberland Presbytery there, 
and sent as a colporteur to Texas. In October, 1829, he 
arrived in the municipality of San Augustine and began 
preaching, distributing Bibles, and advising Austin on the 
conduct of religious affairs in the colony. Bacon’s liberal 
spirit did much toward improving conditions both for the 
Catholics and for the Protestants.1" 

Other Tennesseans deserving mention are Benjamin 
Lindsay, who in 1832 was elected alcalde of the municipal- 
ity of San Augustine; John Begley, John W. Bunton, and 
William Isbell, who took part in the Indian campaigns of 
1834-1835; and John Fisher, who attended a meeting held at 
Gonzales on July 7, 1835, to express its sentiments toward 
the Mexican government. Bunton also furnished money in 
the summer of 1835 to finance a commission to confer with 
General Cos on the possibility of effecting a peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences with Mexico. 

Thus, during the formative period of Anglo-American 
Texas, Tennesseans had been sufficiently active in affairs of 
the province to guarantee a continuance and heightening of 
interest during the period of crisis which was approach- 
ing. 


II. PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION : INTEREST SHOWN WITHIN 
TENNESSEE 


The discontent of the Texans with Mexican misrule had 
come to a head several times during 1835, but it was not 
until October of that year that hostilities actually began. 


WwWilliam Stuart Red, The Texas Colonists and Religion, 1821-1836, 135-136, 139: 
Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 536-537; Sumner Bacon to Austin, Sep- 
pare 18, 1830, in Austin Papers, II, 487-488; same to same, July 30, 1831, in ibid., 

18For a list of some Tennessee emigrants to Texas prior to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, see Appendix A. 
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Since the settlement and development of Texas had been pri- 
marily an Anglo-American movement, the people of the 
United States would be expected to show an interest in the 
course of the Revolution that would make difficult a strict 
observance of neutrality. It was perfectly natural, as soon 
as news of the Revolution reached the United States, that 
sympathy with Texan relatives and friends manifested it- 
self in the form of spirited meetings, of donations of money, 
and of volunteering personal service to aid in the cause. 
New Orleans began to respond as early as October 8. With- 
in a few weeks other meetings were held in Mobile, Natchez, 
and the cities throughout the Southwest, with the trend 
moving rapidly eastward. 

Tennessee did not lag. On November 14, 1835, the Nash- 
ville Union published an extract from the Banner calling 
upon the citizens of Davidson County who were interested 
in events in Texas to meet at the Court House on the evening 
of the 17th “‘for the purpose of consulting with regard to the 
proper measures for inducing enterprising young men, who 
may have it in their power, to volunteer their services in the 
sacred cause of Liberty—a cause in which they cannot fail 
to be richly rewarded.”” The meeting was held as scheduled 
Tuesday evening at seven o’clock. George C. Childress’ 
was called to preside, and William K. Hill was appointed 
secretary. The meeting was opened with an address from 
Childress which, after depicting the straits of the Texans, 
called attention to the fact that resolutions of sympathy had 
already been passed, and that money and volunteers had 
been raised, in New York, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Ala- 
bama. “And shall Tennessee—par excellence, the land of 
chivalry and freedom—do nothing in this great and com- 
mon cause of human rights and liberty? Yes, fellow-citi- 
zens! We have at least raised our voice in behalf of our 
countrymen and the important principles for which they are 
contending.”?° Resolutions were thereupon adopted pledg- 
ing sympathy and support to the Texans, contributions of 
money were received, pledges of volunteers were accepted, 
and Childress was designated as correspondent from Texas 
with the committee of five in Nashville. The meeting was 
described as being the most spirited the town had ever 
seen. 


Childress’ mother was a sister to Sterling C. Robertson. Since September 22, 
1834, Childress had been an editor of The Nashville Banner and Nashville Advertiser. 
Looking forward to an active participation in Texan affairs he resigned his editor- 
ship on November 9, 18365. 

Lamar Papers, I, 253-257. 

21Another meeting of “‘those friendly to the cause of Texas” was called to meet 
at the Court House on November 21 (Union, November 19, 1835). It is not known 
what was accomplished there. 
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One of the largest single contributions of money to the 
Texan cause came from a Tennessean at this time. H. R. 
W. Hill, a prosperous Nashville merchant, gave Childress 
five thousand dollars to take to Texas and present to the 
provisional government.” Dr. John Shelby was also a gen- 
erous early contributor, and | 


Much public spirit, and much liberality has been evinced by our fellow 
citizens generally, in the cause of the people of Texas. . . . 
Hundreds of . . . patriotic citizens have . . . dealt out their 
means freely . . . When liberty is invaded in any country, it 
is only necessary to point out to Tennesseans, the way in which 
they can render service to the oppressed, and the work is done—as 
they discharge their rifles—offhand.* 


The most important assistance was the volunteering of 
personal services to aid in the rebellion.24 Some individuals 
had offered themselves at the meeting of November 17. A 
rendezvous was opened at the corner of Market and Union 
Streets where those so disposed could donate money or 
supplies, or could volunteer. On the 23rd the following 
volunteers, fully armed and equipped, left Nashville on the 
steamboat Native bound for Texas :25 


Atkins, A. L. Kornicky, John 
Beck, John F. McCabe, William 
Bowers, Stephen McDonnell, James 
Cox, James Rice, J. 

Hays, Colonel John M. Stansberry, L. 


On December 28 some twenty young men left the same 
place on the steamboat Randolph, “completely equipped for 
any kind of service in which they may engage on their ar- 
rival at their destination.”*6 The names of these “respec- 
table and respectably connected” men were: 


*Aill’s letter of transmittal to Childress was dated November 19, 18385. The bill 
of exchange was written on N. & J. Dick & Co., of New Orleans (Nashville Repub- 
lican, February 11, 1836). On December 23, 1835, Edward Hall wrote to the governor 
and council of Texas, ‘“Mr. Childers with a donation of Five Thousand Dollars from 
Mr. Hill of Tennessee passed thru this city 3 or 4 days since to present it to you at 
San Felipe” (transcript of Ms. in Archives Division, Texas State Library). The 
Washington Convention formally thanked Hill for the gift by a resolution dated March 
7, 1886 (H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, I, 850). 

2Union, November 24, 1835. 

4As early as November 10, the San Felipe government had heard from the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Nacogdoches that that Committee had written word from San 
Augustine that 601 volunteers from Tennessee had arrived at Natchitoches completely 
armed for participating in the Revolution (Gammel, op. cit., 553-557). The report 
was soon shown to be false, and the property of the man (a Mr. Mitchell) who started 
the rumor was confiscated (see letter of Nixon to Royall, November 11, 1835, and 
again November 14, 1835, transcripts of Mss. in Texas Archives). For a list of 
some of the volunteers who actually went to Texas during the first half of the 
Revolution, see Appendix B. 

SUnion, November 24, 1835. 

*JIbid., December 29, 1835. They stopped at Natchez, were presented by the Texas 
Committee of that place with one hundred dollars, and resumed their journey on 
January 7, 1836 (Nashville Republican, January 28, 1836). The list given here is 
ees up ao reports in the Union of December 29 and the Nashville Republican of 

anuary 23. 
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Bosworth, A. Jackson Lang, C. W. 
Bradley, B. B. Lang, George 
Browning G. W. Ravey, William H. 
Buttersworth, James B. Reader, Jacob 
Cross, John Robertson, John H. 
Deaderick, Fielding Rood, John S. 
Deaderick, George M. Smith, Daniel W. 
Denham, M. H. Smith, John 
Edwards, S. C. Swift, H. M. 

Ford, Simon P. Sypert, William C. 
Hogan, D. 


In January, 1836, Austin wrote to his cousin in Ken- 
tucky that there was “a Tennessee Battalion.” He referred 
to a company being raised by Major William P. Miller, who 
finally sailed from New Orleans with his command raised 
and fitted out at his own expense.?? 


Nashville’s interest was greatly increased in February 
by the arrival of Austin, Branch T. Archer, and William H. 
Wharton as commissioners from the Texan provisional gov- 
ernment to the United States to stimulate interest in the 
Revolution and to procure aid for it.28 Wharton reached 
town on the 2nd, and Archer and Austin on the 8th. A great 
public meeting was scheduled for the evening of the 11th.”® 
Wharton was pessimistic about the outcome of the evening, 
for he wrote back to Smith on the 7th that “the French 
question absorbs every thing. It is unfortunate that our 
affairs came on the carpet simultaneously.’’®° 


By the 11th, however, such interest had been generated 
that the meeting, originally planned for the Court House, 
had to be held in the town’s largest structure, the Methodist 
Church. It was reported as one of the largest and most 
respectable assemblies ever seen in Nashville. Governor 
Cannon and ex-Governor Carroll were there, and many of 
the members of the state legislature.21 Wharton, Austin, 
and Archer all made addresses, being interrupted frequently 
with bursts of applause. In the intervals the audience lis- 
tened with the “most intense attention.” After the ad- 
dresses H. R. W. Hill announced that some young Nash- 
villians had expressed their desire to start immediately for 
Texas and there organize themselves into a company to be 
called the “Nashville Guards,” and reported that the 


77Austin to Mrs. Holley, January 7, 1886, in Austin Papers, III, 301; R. R. Royall 
to Bailey Hardeman, August 26, 1836, in Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolu- 
tion, 1885-1836, 965-966. See below, p. 232. 

28See Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 51-54. 

°Nashville Republican, February 4 and 9, 1836. It was believed that the commis- 
sioners would depart on the 12th. Actually they did not leave for three weeks. 

*W. H. Wharton to Smith, February 7, 1836, in Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas, I, 66. 

“Austin, Archer, and Wharton to Smith, February 16, 1836, in ibid., I, 67. 
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“Ladies’’s* of Nashville had offered to finance the equipment 
and transportation of a company as soon as such a company 
should report itself. He finally read a set of resolutions 
which hailed the cause of the Texans as being a struggle 
for the same principles for which “(Henry thundered, Wash- 
ington conquered, and Warren died,” which saluted the 
cause as a sacred one because involving the ideal of re- 
ligious freedom, which proffered them “every countenance 
and assistance consistent with our paramount duties to our 
own government,” and which lamented the fate of Colonel 
Milam before San’ Antonio in December. The resolutions 
were adopted unanimously.?? 


At the same time there appeared in Nashville a pamph- 
let entitled ““Texas: a Brief Account of the Origin, Progress 
and Present State of the Colonial Settlements of Texas; 
together with an Exposition of the Causes which have in- 
duced the Existing War with Mexico,” and signed ‘“‘Cur- 
tius.”’84 The tract’ declared the grievances of the Texan 
colonists and the inevitability of separation from Mexico. 
On the 12th Austin wrote to Colonel T. D. Owings that “The 
greatest enthusiasm and interest is felt in this city in favor 
of the cause of Texas—indeed it pervades the whole of this 
State, and all ranks of society.’*> Two days later he wrote 
to his cousin Henry Austin that Nashville’s hospitality was 
the greatest he had ever experienced, and that Texas could 
get all the aid it needed to sustain its liberty if only the 
colonists would make an unqualified declaration of indepen- 
dence. “TI had no idea before I left home,” he said, “of the 
deep and general interest that is felt for the cause of Texas, 
or of the influence which my opinions seem to have in this 
country—had I known it sooner, I should have been less 
cautious than I have been, about precipitating the people 
of Texas into a declaration of independence.’ To Mrs. 
Holley he wrote that all Nashville was pervaded with en- 
thusiasm for Texas, and that he was never more pleased 
with any place in all his life; he praised especially the at- 
titude of the women in wanting to finance a company of 
volunteers.?7 He wrote to Governor Smith of Texas: “Noth- 


This word, whenever found in connection with this project of financing a com- 
pany of volunteers, is always capitalized and italicized. 

SNashville Republican, February 13, 1836. A similar account is in the Union of 
the same date. 

%There is reason to believe that William H. Wharton wrote the pamphlet. The 
Nashville Republican said the author was “a gentleman of talents and character, who 
ay era abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the subject upon which 

e writes. 

SAustin to Owings, February 12, 18386, in Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 
69-70. 
3sAustin to Henry Austin, February 14, 1836, in Austin Papers, III, 314. 

Austin to Mrs. Holley, February 16, 1836, in zbid., III, 316. 
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ing is wanting but union, and harmony, and concert of ac- — 
tion and of purpose, at home; and an unqualified declaration 
of independence.’*® The three commissioners wrote back 
to Smith on February 16: 


It is with the most lively sentiments of gratitude towards the 
patriotic and generous citizens of this free and happy land, and with 
renewed confidence in the triumph of our cause, that we inform you, 
of the universal and enthusiastic interest which pervades all ranks 
and classes of society in every part of this country, in favor of the 
emancipation of Texas. The citizens of Nashville and of all Ten- 
nessee have manifested their sympathy in the most prompt and 
efficient manner. Several companies of volunteers have already 
marched, armed and equipped by contributions, and many more are 
now forming.” 


H. R. W. Hill, who had donated $5000 at the meeting 
of November 17, 1835, had become by this time one of the 
most prominent Tennesseans in the advancement of the 
Texan cause. The commissioners now appointed him agent 
of Texas in Tennessee, and followed his advice by recom- 
mending to the provisional government the issue of treas- 
ury notes to help finance the war. Hill himself promised to 
buy fifty thousand dollars’ worth of these notes, and felt 
confident that any amount Texas needed could be raised on 
them. Money was available on such advantageous terms 
that the commissioners advised the issue of land scrip bear- 
ing interest at only five per cent and redeemable at one dol- 
lar an acre in tracts of 640, 320, and 160 acres.*° 

About this same time appeared, both in the form of hand- 
bills and in the columns of the newspapers, the Texan gov- 
ernment’s decree regulating the pay and bounty for volun- 
teers, and appealing for more men. The Nashville Republi- 
can commented editorially on February 18, 18386: 


We cannot imagine how the unemployed, the young and the en- 
terprising can resist the temptation. To all such we could say in 
the language of Mr. Wharton in his late address to our citizens— 
“Go! Interest, Glory & Sympathy for your former fellow citizens, 
all, urge you on, and why will you linger? Go! and the rifle of hero- 
ism of Tennessee may, in the cause of Liberty and Texas, add yet 
another laurel to that unfading chaplet so gallantly won in the wilds 
of Alabama and on the plains of New Orleans.” 


The citizens of Jackson, Tennessee, held a “large and 
highly respectable” meeting early in April, adopting “reso- 
lutions of the most enthusiastic character” in relation to 
Texas. Within four days seven hundred dollars was sub- 


oe to [Smith (7)], February 18, 1836, in Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, 
7 


’ Austin, Archer, and Wharton to Smith, February 16, 1836, in ibid., I, 66-69. 
40“Same to same, February 16, 1836, in ibid., I, 67, and February 24, 1836, in ibid., 


? 
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scribed.44 Haden Edwards, a Kentuckian, proposed towards 
the end of April to raise a Ladies Battalion in Nashville, 
and called on those women interested to meet at their re- 
spective churches on May 3 to consider it.42 Under these 
conditions the neutrality of the United States, though techni- 
cally unimpeachable, was certainly morally ambiguous.* 
The Mexican government had heard of the public meetings 
being held for the avowed purpose of aiding the revolting 
Texans, and the Mexican Secretary of War had issued a 
truculent warning on December 20, 1835, that all foreigners 
entering Texas armed would be punished as pirates. From 
March 9 to October 15, 1836, Gorostiza, the Mexican minis- 
ter at Washington, maintained a continuous correspondence 
with the United States Secretary of State complaining of the 
dubious neutrality of that country and citing particular 
instances of offenses. While it is true that there was no 
law in the United States prohibiting public meetings or the 
sending of funds and arms to other countries, or forbidding 
persons to leave the country unarmed or unorganized for 
military purposes, yet subterfuges were practiced which 
might have been indicted by an impartial grand jury had 
such a jury existed. 


One most actively interested in raising Tennessee volun- 
teers was Richard G. Dunlap, acting Adjutant General in 
Nashville. On March 19, while in New Orleans, he unfolded 
his project in a letter to Richard Ellis, President of the 
Washington Convention. His proposal was to bring from 
Tennessee two regiments, or four if the Texan government 
would give him the same rank he had in Tennessee together 
with power to appoint the officers under him. He also 
wanted assurance that the project would be financed by 
Texas—for himself he demanded no remuneration beyond 
what would cover his expenses. He gave it as his opinion 
that most of the volunteers would probably become Texan 
citizens when discharged from the service.!4 Colonel Wat- 


41Nashville Republican, April 19, 1836. 

*2Ibid., April 30, 1836. There is no evidence of the materialization of the project. 

“8A suggestion of the flagrancy with which the spirit of neutrality was violated is 
given by the case of James P. Grundy (see below, p. 221). In June, Carson wrote to 
Burnet: “Seventy men are ready to leave under Captn Grundy who is the prosecuting 
Atty. for the United States for this District, and has formal orders to arrest and 
prosecute every man who may take up arms in the cause of Texas or in any way 
Violate the Neutrality of the U. S. He says he will prosecute any man under his 
command who will take up arms here and he will accompany them to the boundary 
line of the U S. to see that they shall not violate her Neutrality and when there, if 
the boys think proper to step over the line as peaceable Emigrants his authority in 
this Govt will cease and he thinks it highly probable that he will take a peepe at 
Texas himself. Thus you will see how the ncutrality of this Govt is preserved by her 
civil officers.’”? Carson to Burnet, June 1, 1836, in Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, 
I, 92-94. 

#R. G. Dunlap to Richard Ellis, March 19, 1836, in Official Correspondence of the 
Texan Revolution, I, 519-520. 
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terson bore this communication to Texas. Going through 
Natchitoches he met Childress, who was returning to the 
United States as commissioner with Robert Hamilton to suc- 
ceed Austin, Archer, and Wharton, and explained the plan to 
him. Upon reaching Nashville Childress wrote back to 
President Burnet and endorsed the project, saying that he 
felt sure Dunlap could raise from two to five thousand troops 
if he had the money to take them to Texas—‘A Tennessee 
army,’ he added, would give confidence to the friends of 
the cause throughout the U. S. and would carry terror to 
the heart of the Dictator himself.’’* 

Dunlap had expected to get his recruits from those Ten- 
nesseans at that time in the Florida service who would be 
mustered out in June. His plans were checked by General 
Gaines’ first call for volunteers, dated April 8. Dunlap 
joined immediately, expecting to be marched no farther than 
Memphis, and hoping to be able soon after to take the whole 
volunteer corps with him from that point into Texas. 

Major General Edmund P. Gaines, in command of the 
frontier division of the United States army, had heard early 
in April that several United States Indian tribes had 
crossed the Texas boundary to aid the Mexicans against 
the colonists, and he accordingly had felt it advisable to 
fortify the frontier more adequately. Since he thought that 
active intervention on the part of the United States would 
be inevitable in view of the Mexican victories and the aid 
which Santa Anna was receiving from Indian forces cross- 
Ing over into Texas from the United States, he thought it 
his duty “to prepare for action.” In pursuance of this aim 
he called on the governors of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama to furnish twenty-five hundred volun- 
teers each to help police the border. 

Immediately upon receiving the requisition, Governor 
Cannon applied to the Union Bank for funds necessary to 
defray the expenses of organizing, equipping, and trans- 
porting the volunteers. He offered to pledge the whole of 
his real and personal estate as security, but the bank mag- 
nanimously refused to require any, authorizing him to check 
for whatever sum he thought necessary upon his own per- 
sonal responsibility.4¢ Conformably to the requisition he 
published a proclamation for volunteers on April 28, adding: 
“The Executive deems it unnecessary to make any appeal 
to the patriotism of the citizens of Tennessee, as their well- 
established character for chivalry is a sufficient pledge that 


“Childress to Burnet, April 18, 1836, in Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 86-86. 
“Nashville Republican, May 5, 1836. 
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a call for their services on an occasion like the present, will 
not be disregarded.’’** 

Tennessee made a ready response. One of the first vol- 
unteers was an octogenarian, Edmund Jennings of Smith 
County, who had fought in the American Revolution.*8 The 
Franklin Blues, “fone of the best disciplined corps in the 
State,” volunteered as a unit. By May 8, between forty and 
fifty had signed in Nashville.*® On May 6, Captain James P. 
Grundy, United States attorney for the Middle District of 
Tennessee, reported himself and sixty-six men, the “State 
Guards,” for service. The “Independent Highlanders,” com- 
manded by John K. Rayburn, opened up a rendezvous in the 
public square to receive contributions and volunteers to 
complete their company.®°®° On May 8, the editor of the 
Republican received a letter from Jackson, Tennessee, say- 
ing, “On yesterday (Saturday), we had considerable excite- 
ment, owing to the recruiting of soldiers for the frontier.— 
This County will furnish a company, of the bravest and 
best.” On May 11, a parade was held in Nashville in pur- 
suance of a call from General J. A. Battle, and about fifty 
volunteered as mounted men within a few hours; this com- 
pany expected to be ready to report itself by the 20th.*! 
Murfreesboro, by the 12th, had raised a company of infan- 
try, and some thirty had volunteered as mounted men. Mc- 
Minnville raised a mounted company.*? <A full company 
from Williamson County was expected to report in Nash- 
ville shortly after the middle of the month. The western 
part of the state was expected to furnish more than its 
quota. In eastern Tennessee “the war cry was immediately 
raised,’ and a Major Nat Smith determined to raise five 
companies by recruiting them mainly from the late volun- 
teers for the Florida campaign whose services were rejected 
by the government.*? Everywhere Tennessee was respond- 
ing to the call for help to police the border. 


When Gaines got news of the battle of San Jacinto, how- 
ever, he judged that the southwestern frontiers would be 
safe for a while and ordered recruiting activities to be sus- 
pended. The suspending order, dated April 28, reached 


‘7Jbid., April 28, 1836. The governors of the other states called upon took no 
measures to comply. A toast at a dinner given to volunteers in Nashville on May 27 
ran—“Gov Cannon—The faithful mirror of Tennessee patriotism—his late prompt- 
ness, energy, and liberality, are set in bold relief by the imbecility of the Executives 
of other States.” IJbid., June 4, 1836. 

487bid., June 4, 1836. 

497bid., May 38, 1836. 

507bid., May 7 and 10, 1836. 

. Bfbid., May 12, 1836. 

52Q0n May 13, according to a reprint from the McMinnville Gazette, a dinner was 
given “to the Company of Mounted Volunteers raised in this County under the late 
requisition of Gen. Gaines.’”’ IJbid., June 4, 1836. 

53Ibid., May 12, 1836. 
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Nashville two weeks later. The city was proud of the re- 
sponse Tennessee had made up to that point,®>4 and was not 
reticent in emphasizing the fact. On May 24 the State 
Guards, the Independent Highlanders, and the Georgia 
Emigrants were entertained “handsomely” by the Nash- 
villian Joseph W. Clay.*> Another great dinner, at which 
more than two hundred ladies were present, was given to 
the volunteers of Davidson County on the 27th.5¢ Two 
groups of Nashville women each prepared a stand of colors 
to be given to a group of volunteers.** On May 24, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Nashville Republican: 


It was thought that our frontier was in danger, that women and 
children might suffer from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 
merciless Indian or more ferocious Mexican, and this was enough 
to rouse the spirit and hasten the movements of Tennessee’s sons. 
In several counties, not overflowing with population either, two 
companies were raised, while our own county of Davidson reported 
three, and would have furnished another but for the arrival of the 
suspending order. We have always been proud of the name of 
Tennessean—proud of the military and civil character of our war- 
riors, and the fame of her statesmen, but our pride has been greatly 
increased by the promptness with which her hardy sons have acted 
upon this occasion, and, though their services may not be needed, 
they are at least entitled to the credit of being “ready and willing.” 


Ten days later the following appeared: 


the whole State has manifested a readiness in responding to the call 
of Gen Gaines, which will certainly not detract any thing from that 
high character to which she has attained. She did not wait to 
inquire whether General Gaines was acting in obedience to instruc- 
tions or to law which, presumably, other states had done—she did 
not stay to examine points of etiquette or of argument: but, being 
called upon by the Major General of the Department of which she 
was a part, and assured by him that her services were needed, she 
stepped promptly forward to defend the frontier of a neighboring 
State, as she would have done had an enemy been upon her own 
border. May she never act otherwise. 


Dunlap, meanwhile, had not relinquished his hope of 
taking troops to Texas. Near the time set for the muster- 
ing out of Gaines’ volunteers he wrote to Sam P. Carson, 
Texan Secretary of State, who had just arrived in Nashville, 
that the sudden dismissal of so many men would be most 
propitious for the cause of Texas, as many could doubtless 
be induced to volunteer for service in the Revolution. Dun- 
lap was not certain that the war was really over, and he 


54See Appendix C for a list of the officers of the companies raised. 
SNashville Republican, May 26, 1836. 

56Jbid., June 4, 1836. 

VIbid., May 24 and June 4, 1836. 
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thought that, by attending the several rendezvouses—at 
Nashville, Knoxville, and Jackson—he would be in an excel- 
lent position to obtain volunteers. He said that Childress had 
already promised him the necessary means, and had instruc- 
tions to purchase for him four thousand stand of arms and 
other supplies needful for a campaign.®® Carson replied to 
the letter immediately, saying that, although Santa Anna 
had been captured, Texan independence was by no means 
indubitably established, and that he trusted Dunlap would 
not relax his efforts but raise troops and proceed to the 
seat of war as soon as possible.®® The determined zeal of 
Dunlap is apparent from a letter written by Judge Catron, 
then a Nashville lawyer, to Andrew Jackson, saying that 
Dunlap had come to him for aid in raising $25,000 for carry- 
ing troops to Texas, but that two days later “‘the order for 
the Creek service came, and Houston’s official report, and 
the certainty that the Mexicans were flying the Country. 
This stopped it, nothing else could.’’® 


Since the fall of 1835 the Nashville newspapers had tried 
to follow closely the occurrences in Texas. Usually one 
month was required for news of.a Texan event to reach 
Nashville. News of the March 2nd Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for instance, reached Nashville on April 2; the 
fall of the Alamo (March 6) was learned of on April 7; re- 
ports of the Fannin massacre (March 27) began to come in 
about April 26; news of the victory at San Jacinto (April 
21) arrived near the middle of May. The citizens would 
rejoice over Texan victories as if they were their own. 
After San Jacinto, Nashville claimed to feel the greatest joy 
in the Texan triumph, and houses were “illuminated” in. 
celebration.*: Joseph N. Bryan wrote from Nashville to 
Martin Van Buren in June “that the sympathies of the pub- 
lic had been so roused by the cruelties of the Mexicans that 
the joy over the victory of San Jacinto was perhaps extrava- 
gant, and that all classes of the people there, ‘old and young, 
all,’ were for ‘a speedy acknowledgment of the Indepen- 
dence of Texas.’ ’’®? Judge Catron wrote to Jackson in June 
of the reaction to the Fannin massacre: 


58Dunlap to Carson, May 31, 1836, in Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 94-95. 


58Carson to Dunlep, May 31, 1836, in ibid., I, 95-96. Carson reported this cor- 
respondence to President Burnet on the following day (Carson to Burnet, June 1, 
1886, in ibid., I, 93). 

Catron added, “if any member of Congress should vote against Texan Independ- 
ence his political prospects would be ruined.”” John Catron to Jackson, June 8, 1836, 
in Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, V, 402. 

&1“"No part of the United States feel a deeper interest in the cause of Texas than 
the citizens of Nashville, and none would more sincerely rejoice in the entire success 
of her chivalrous sons.”’ Nashville Republican, May 14, 1836. 

&Justin Harvey Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 52. 
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The blight and horror that overcame the community on hearing 
of the butchery at the taking of the Alamo, and the shooting of our 
young men on the coast, was great: But the cold-blooded murder 
of upwards of 400 (Fanning’s men, and others) at one time, and 
burning of them half alive, has put this community into a worse 
humor than did the taking of Fort Mimms in 1813. Nor is the 
fever going to cool soon. The men under thirty five, and all the 
women, are for having St. Anna shot, and the Texan Eagle planted 
on his Capital. I have been in Mississippi twice, and Louisiana once 
this spring, and am very sure if this war continues between Mexico 
and Texas for one year more, that an army from the west, the valley 
of the Mp’i, will march upon the City of Mexico.® 


On June 4, a public meeting was held at the Court House 
to consider measures for the relief of suffering Texans, and 
another on June 11, to consider the subject of Texan inde- 
pendence.*4 In July the Nashville theater presented a play, 
“San Jacinto, or Texas Triumphant,” before enthusiastic 
audiences. In August J. N. Maffit wrote a “Plea for Texas,” 
which was circulated in Nashville. And John A. Rogers 
wrote to Austin from Rogersville, “Texas will be filled with 
volunteers if Mexicans invade again—thirty or forty thou- 
sand, and if they start they will not stop in Texas.’’6é 

Even in Congress Tennessee voices were raised in behalf 
of the struggling province. Representative Adam Hunts- 
man introduced in the House on April 29, 1836, the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That the Secretary of War be instructed to cause to be issued 
rations to such suffering families as are destitute of provisions, who 
have been driven by the casualties of war within the limits of the 
United States from the province of Texas, and who are remaining 
upon the borders thereof, where, in his opinion, he may think it 
prudent and necessary to prevent said families from absolute suf- 
fering.® 


Representative Bailie Peyton, desirous of increasing the 
appropriation for Gaines’ activities on the frontier, voiced 
his sentiments on the floor on May 7, 1836, upbraiding the 
attitude of Representative Adams of Massachusetts who, 
“when the savages should be burning the houses of the citi- 
zens of the frontier, and murdering defenseless women and 
children, . . . would stop to hear what the Mexican Minister 
would think of General Gaines crossing the line, before he 
would make an appropriation.” Peyton hoped “the gentle- 
man would not find in an imaginary line, in time of war, 


®John Catron to Jackson, June 8, 1836, in Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 


, 402. 

” ¢4Nashville Republican, June 4 and 11, 1836. 

6Jbid., August 4, 1836. 

John A. Rogers to Austin, July 17, 1836, in Austin Papers, III, xxx. 
®7Congressional Globe, 24 Cong., 1 sess., 411. The resolution did not pass. 
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anything to make it necessary for an army to pause upon 
the boundary, while the enemy were embodying and calling 
in the aid of savage allies.”®® The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Nashville Republican wrote back on May 17, 
that he had heard in the House a discussion of a bill pro- 
viding for the settlement of the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico, and that Peyton, whose “soul 
seemed wrapped in a flame of liberty for Texas,” urged that 
no action be taken with Mexico at this time, since “Soon 
we may have a more pleasant duty to perform in settling 
a boundary with Texas herself, who, if rumor be true, has 
already achieved her independence.’’® 

Representative John Bell, on June 27, presented a me- 
morial from a large Nashville meeting praying Congress to 
recognize the independence of Texas, and read a resolution 
for the appropriation of expenses for a minister to the 
‘“‘Republic.””° Senator Hugh L. White presented the same 
memorial in his Chamber, adding that he was especially 
interested in the welfare of Texas “by the circumstance of 
having some intimate acquaintances and valued friends per- 
sonally engaged in the contest.” “It gives me the most 
sincere pleasure,” he concluded, “to find that the people of 
my own State participate largely in the good feelings of the 
citizens of other States towards this people, whose unparal- 
leled achievements have, within a short period, expelled an 
invading foe, and, as I fondly hope, secured the permanent 
independence of their own country.” 


III. PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION: ACTIVITIES OF TENNESSEANS 
IN TEXAS 


While the foregoing interest was being manifested with- 
in Tennessee, many former Tennesseans were actually par- 
ticipating in the events of the Revolution. Most outstand- 
ing of these was Sam Houston. 

Houston had dropped out of Texan affairs after the San 
Felipe convention of 1883, where he had been chairman of 
the committee which wrote the proposed constitution for 
the state of Texas,” and had returned to his Indian friends 


*8Jbid., 24 Cong., 1 sess., 433. Peyton had just returned to the chamber from a 
week’s illness. Nashville Republican, May 21, 1836. 

Nashville Republican, May 31, 1836. 

70Ibid., July 9, 18386. 

Adem. 

72See above, p. 212. Houston, born in Virginia, moved to Blount County, Tennessee, 
at the age of thirteen. After varying fortunes he went to Texas with a commission 
from President Jackson; in Nashville he got a letter of introduction to Austin from 
Leander H. McNeil (Leander H. McNeil to Austin, September 10, 1832, in Austin 
Papers, II, 857-858). From Natchitoches in February, 1833, he wrote back to his 
chief that Texas was the finest country on the globe, and that he would probably take 
up his residence there (Barker, Life of Austin, 418ff). 
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in Arkansas. In 1835 he was back in Texas, and, when the 
Revolution broke out in October, was elected by the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Nacogdoches and San Augustine to com- 
mand the military forces of that department. As a dele- 
gate to the San Felipe consultation of the next month he 
opposed a declaration of independence from Mexico, think- 
ing it unwise for Texas thus early to renounce its former 
adherence to the constitution of 1824. In the organization 
of the provisional government he was elected, on November 
11, commander-in-chief of the entire Texan forces. 

Early in the winter a rift arose between Governor Smith 
and the Council, resulting in a mutual repudiation of the 
other’s authority. Grant and Fannin, commanding in 
Refugio and Goliad respectively, refused obedience to 
Smith, and the latter sent Houston to southwestern Texas 
to attend to the situation. Houston made the trip in Jan- 
uary, remonstrated unsuccessfully with Grant and Fannin, 
and returned to San Felipe with an official report of his 
mission. From there he journeyed to the Cherokee Nation 
as one of three commissioners to negotiate a treaty with it 
and other Indian tribes.” 

When he returned to San Felipe he heard of his election 
as a delegate from the Refugio municipality to the conven- 
tion at Washington-on-the-Brazos, and obtained leave from 
the army to attend the convention. It was there that he 
put his name to the Declaration of Independence of March 
2, and was elected, on March 4, commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Republic of Texas. He immediately set out to 
relieve Travis at the Alamo, but learned at Gonzales on the 
10th that he was too late. Feeling that the fate of Texas 
now depended on the union of all the forces in the field, 
he sent a dispatch to Fannin on the 11th urging him to 
abandon the foolhardy project of defending Goliad, and be- 
gan _a rapid retreat in the direction of San Felipe. 

It is unnecessary to review the course of Houston’s 
march in this interval. He finally met with Santa Anna’s 
army near San Jacinto and inflicted upon it the defeat which 
determined the triumph of the Texan cause. If one man is 
to be awarded the distinction of having done more to set 
Texas free than any other single person, that man must be 
Houston. 


78George Washington Hockley, though not a member of the commission, accom- 
panied Houston. Hockley was born in Pennsylvania, but had lived in Tennessee for 
the seven years preceding his emigration to Texas in 1835. He was conspicuous later 
at San Jacinto. 
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Second only to Houston should be named George C. 
Childress.74 Childress migrated to Texas early in 1836 and 
applied on January 12 for a grant of land in Robertson’s 
colony. In the March convention at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos he was a prominent figure, being chairman of the 
committee which prepared the Declaration of Independence, 
and perhaps the one who wrote it. Some of the motions 
fathered by him in the convention were that the slave trade 
be prohibited in the Republic, that no person be imprisoned 
ever for debt, and that a single star of five points be adopted 
as the state emblem. Although not a member of the com- 
mittee for framing a constitution he participated in many 
discussions pertaining to it.7*¢ On his motion the conven- 
tion adjourned sine die on March 17. He immediately en- 
listed in the army, but on the 19th, before he could leave 
town, was appointed by President Burnet as one of two 
special agents to the United States to present the Texan 
cause to Jackson, the latter having been a good friend of 
Childress’ father. 

William H. Wharton’s antagonism to Austin was still 
alive in the fall of 1835. While the empresario was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army Wharton, on November 8 re- 
signed the appointment of judge advocate general, saying 
he believed “ ‘from a failure to enforce general orders and 
from an entire disregard of grave decisions of councils of 
war... that no good will be achieved by this army except 
by the merest chance under heaven.’’’? Both men soon 
became sufficiently reconciled to undertake the joint mission 
to the United States with Branch T. Archer. On this errand 
they were successful, especially in the southwest, in getting 
money and volunteers, and in inciting public opinion, for 
the Texan cause; but their official diplomatic achievement 
at Washington was not great because of lack of adequate in- 
structions and authority from the home government.”8 

John A. Wharton was a delegate at the San Felipe con- 
sultation of November, 1835, and for a time a member of 
the General Council of the provisional government. He was 
sent by General Houston to New Orleans to purchase sup- 


“James K. Greer, ““The Committee on the Texan Declaration of Independence,” 
tei aa Historical Quarterly, XXX, 245-251 (April, 1927), KXXI, 130-149 (Octo- 
er, ; 

7At least he was probably the one member of the committee “best fitted for the 
phrasing of the document” (Ibid., XXX, 244). 

Rupert N. Richardson, “Framing the Constitution of the Republic of Texas,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXI, 196 (January, 1928). 

7Barker, Life of Austin, 487. Houston, too, criticized the conduct of Austin. 

78President Houston later appointed Wharton minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States to secure for Texas, first, recognition, and if possible annexation. Austin’s 
last important public service (he died in December, 1836) was the preparation of 
the credentials and instructions for this mission of Wharton’s. 
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plies and munitions for the Revolution, and on his return 
joined the Commander’s army and fought with conspicuous 
bravery at San Jacinto in the capacity of adjutant general. 
He became secretary of war in President Burnet’s cabinet. 

The roles of lesser Tennesseans were not unimportant. 
John W. Bunton and Edward Burleson took active parts in 
one of the earliest committees of safety, that of Mina 
(Bastrop). There were six in the committee, which was 
selected in a mass meeting of the settlers on May 17, 1835, 
and Bunton was its secretary. In the San Felipe consulta- 
tion of November, 1835, the following Tennesseans took 
part: 


Burnam, Jesse Parker, James W. 
Davis, George Washington Parmer, Martin 
Goodrich, Benjamin Briggs Pierson, J. G. W. 
Hardin, Augustine Blackburn Thomson, Alexander 
Houston, Sam West, Claiborne 
Menefee, William Wharton, John A. 
Moore, John W. Miller, Thomas R. 


Here Bailey Hardeman was appointed to serve on the 
board of commissioners for the organization of the militia. 
A committee of twelve, appointed on John A. Wharton’s 
motion on November 3 for the purpose of preparing a state- 
ment of the Texan grievances to publish to the world, in- 
cluded John A. Wharton, Menefee, and Houston. In the 
provisional government organized at that time John A. 
Wharton, Martin Parmer, and Claiborne West became mem- 
bers of the General Council. The committee on Military 
Affairs included John A. Wharton and Houston; that on 
Naval Affairs, West; that on Land and Indian Affairs, 
Parmer. Menefee was appointed First Judge of the Juris- 
diction of Colorado, and John W. Moore elected army con- 
tractor. William H. Wharton was designated one of three 
commissioners to go to the United States to plead the cause 
of Texas. 

In the March, 1836, convention at Washington the fol- 
lowing Tennesseans were delegates and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 


Bunton, John Wheeler Hardeman, Bailey 

Childress, George C. Hardin, Augustine Blackburn 
Collinsworth, James Houston, Sam 

Fisher, John Latimer, Albert Hamilton 
Goodrich, Benjamin Briggs McKinney, Collin 


Largely through the influence of West the Council passed an ordinance creating 
a navy. Governor Smith vetoed the ordinance, and West voted to pass it over his 
veto. The governor’s action was sustained. West joined the opposition to him in 
the Council, and later signed the impeachment charges against him. West resigned 
from the Council on January 11, 1836. 
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Menefee, William Smyth, George Washington 
Moore,, John W. Swisher, James Gibson 
Parmer, Martin Thomas, David 

Power, James Turner, John 

Robertson, Sterling C. West, Claiborne 


In organizing the convention H. S. Kimble was engaged 
as secretary, and Isom Parmer appointed sergeant-at- 
arms.8° The committee of five appointed by President Ellis 
to draft the Declaration of Independence included George 
C. Childress (chairman), Bailey Hardeman, and Collin Mc- 
Kinney. Houston moved the adoption of the Declaration as 
reported. It was on James Collinsworth’s resolution that 
Houston was elected commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Republic. George W. Hockley was made Houston’s chief- 
of-staff at this time. The committee for framing a constitu- 
tion for the ad interim government included eleven Ten- 
nesseans: 


Bunton, John W. Menefee, William 
Collinsworth, James Parmer, Martin 
Fisher, John Power, James 
Hardeman, Bailey Thomas, David 
Houston, Sam West, Claiborne 


McKinney, Collin 


And in the government established under this instru- 
ment the president’s cabinet included Collinsworth as Sec- 
retary of State, Hardeman as Secretary of the Treasury 
(later, in the signing of the treaties of Velasco, he acted 
as Secretary of State), Thomas as Attorney-General, and 
John A. Wharton as Secretary of War. Thomas died in 
April and was succeeded by P. W. Grayson, also a Tennes- 
sean. 


These activities were all concerned with the governmen- 
tal side of the Texan problem. Battles meanwhile were 
ae fought, and Tennesseans were figuring prominently 
in them. 


In the initial skirmish at Gonzales on October 2 George 
Washington Davis and Thomas James Hardeman (a brother 
of Bailey) participated. Robert Stevenson was one of the 
company of fifty-odd who, under Captain George M. Collins- 
worth, took Goliad on October 9. During the siege of Bexar 
a detachment of about a hundred Texans under Colonel 
James Bowie and Captain J. W. Fannin defeated a much 
larger Mexican force near Concepcion; in this engagement 
two Tennesseans figured—George Washington Davis and 
Henry Wax Karnes. In the “Grass Fight”? of November 


Neither was a member of the convention; Kimble signed the Declaration only as 
secretary. 
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26 Isom Parmer, George Washington Lewis, and William 
Owen Burnam took part. The following helped in the storm- 
ing of Bexar, December 5-9 :8! 


Atkinson, Milton B. 
Bunton, John Wheeler 
Burnam, William Owen 
Davis, George Washington 
Isbell, James H. 

Karnes, Henry Wax 
Lewis, George Washington 
McDowell, William™ 


Parmer, Isom 

Peacock, John W. 
Rector, Pendleton 
Reese, Charles Kellar 
Robertson, James 
Swisher, Harvey H. 
Swisher, James Gibson 
Tumlinson, John James 


James Swisher was one of the delegation of three sent 
by Burleson to General Cos to arrange terms of capitula- 


tion. 


No active fighting took place in 1836 until the beginning 
of March. The Massacre at the Alamo on March 6, the most 
dramatic of all the events of the Revolution, included among 
its 183 victims the following forty-four Tennesseans :83 


*Autry, Micajah 
*Bayliss, Joseph 

Blair, John” 

Blair, Samuel B. 
Blazeby, William 
*Campbell, Robert 
Cottle, George Washington 
*Crockett, David 
Cunningham, Robert 
Darst, Jacob C. 
Daymon, Squire 
Dearduff, William 
Dickerson, Almaron 
Dillard, John H. 
Ewing, James L. 
Garnett, William 
Garrett, James Girard 
Goodrich, John Calvin 
*Harris, John 
Harrison, Andrew J. 
*Harrison, William B. 
Haskell, Charles M. 


Hays, John M. 
*McDowell, William 
McKinney, Robert 
Marshall, William 
Martin, Albert 
Miller, Thomas R. 
Mills, William 
Moore, Robert 
Nelson, Andrew M. 
*Reynolds, John Purdy 
Robertson, James 
Smith, Andrew H. 
*Smith, William H. 
Summerlin, A. Spain 
Summers, William E. 
Taylor, William 
*Thomas, B. Archer 
*Thomson, John W. 
Trammel, Burke 
Walker, Asa 
*Washington, Joseph G. 
Wilson, John 


SlEdward Burleson was in general command at the siege of San Antonio, succeed- 
ing Austin, who had just been appointed commissioner to the United States. It was 
a detachment under Colonel Milam that stormed the place. Of the men listed, Pea- 
cock alone was wounded, and the wound resulted in his death. In the report of 
Stivers and Pollard to the provisional government, December 17, 1835, a man named 
Outlaw is mentioned as being one of the wounded in the storming (Official Cor- 
respondence of the Texan Revolution, I, 212-213); there is no evidence as to his 
origin, but Outlaw was a familiar Tennessee name at the time. This list is obviously 


incomplete. 


82Not the William McDowell who died in the Alamo. 

8The asterisk indicates membership in Crockett’s ‘‘Tennessee boys.’”’ This com- 
pany, the Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, included five who were not Tennesseans. 

&There were two other men of the same name in the Texan army, who were living 
in 1838. Amelia Williams, ‘‘A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the 
Personnel of Its Defenders,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXVII, 247 (April, 
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Captain Dickerson was in command of the artillery 
forces; his wife and daughter were among the five sur- 
vivors. Martin was captain of the “thirty-two” who entered 
the fort on March 1; other Tennesseans in the thirty-two 
were Darst, Daymon, Dearduff, and Miller. Crockett was 
perhaps the most colorful figure in the fort, although Har- 
rison was captain of the Tennessee company. This com- 
pany had come to Texas probably in January, 1836, for there 
is record of a group about this size signing the oath of al- 
legiance at Nacogdoches on the 14th and then proceeding to 
Texas as a band of mounted volunteers under Crockett. 
Most of them were professional men who had been enticed 
to the country by the prospect of converting cheap lands 
into great wealth. Inside the fort this company fought to- 
gether, being assigned by Travis on February 23 the re 
sponsibility for defending the low wall and stockade on the 
south side. After the death of Travis the general com- 
mand of the fort was exercised by a Virginian, John J. 
Baugh. When Baugh was killed, it is said that Crockett 
took his place.%5 


Houston in the meantime had left the Washington con- 
vention and was hurrying to the relief of the Alamo. Two 
other Tennesseans were doing the same. Leander Calvin 
Cunningham, with some others, left Bastrop to respond to 
Travis’ call for help, but upon reaching Bexar they found 
the Alamo so effectively surrounded by the Mexicans that 
they were forced to turn back. William M. Logan hurried 
with a company from Liberty, but upon reaching San Felipe 
heard that he was too late. Houston got a report of the 
massacre when he reached Gonzales and, realizing the dan- 
ger of the situation, began a precipitate retreat®* towards 
san Felipe, sending on his way the warning to Fannin noted 
before. Fannin’s failure to abandon Goliad resulted in the 
massacre of him and his men, about five hundred in all, on 
March 27. Because of the absence of adequate information 
concerning the personnel of this force, it is not possible to 


The following comment on Crockett’s death, reprinted from the Natchez Courier 
in the Nashville Republican of April 14, 1836, is interesting: “POOR DAVY CROCK- 
ETT !—We lament the fate of the sick Bowie—we feel sad and angry, by turns, when 
we think of the butchery of the gallant Travis—but there is something in the un- 
timely end of the poor Tennessean that almost wrings a tear from us. It is too bad— 
by all that is good, it is too bad. The quaint, the laughter-moving, but the fearless 
and the upright Crockett, to be butchered by such a wretch as Santa Anna—it is not 
to be borne! Can we bear it’ ought we to bear it? and, above all, ought Tennessee 
to bear it! If we mistake her not, she will not. An hundred—perhaps a thousand— 
of ey rifles will avenge his death.—Alas, poor Davy! thine was a horrid fate... 

etc.].” 


%QOn March 23, in the midst of this retreat, he wrote to Secretary of War Rusk, 
‘**For 48 hours I have not eaten an ounce, nor have I slept. I have had no assist- 
ance but from my friend Hockley, who now fills your former station.’’’ Sam Houston 
Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto, 74. 
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indicate the Tennesseans who perished in the massacre. It 
is known, however, that Major William P. Miller and his 
eighty-two volunteers from Nashville were spared.®” 


Houston finally came to a halt near San Jacinto, and 
there, on April 21, won the famous victory which settled the 
struggle of Texas for independence.88& George Washington 
Smyth, a Tennessean, and sixteen companions arrived at the 
field too late to participate in the battle. Sterling C. Robert- 
son similarly tried to reach Houston’s army before the en- 
gagement, but it is not certain that he arrived in time.®® 


Although the war had practically ended®® there were 
nevertheless those who felt that the issue was still uncertain. 
General Gaines on June 28 renewed the requisition which 
he had suspended on April 28. And C. W. Drechsler wrote 
to Burnet from Clarksville in August that he was ‘“Satis- 
fied in my opinion and strengthened by the news and con- 
versation with Texas friends in Nashville a few days ago, 
H. R. W. Hill, George C. Childress, & Major Nixon, Esaqrs., 
also the Revd. Mr. Bacon from Texas at that place, that 
much hard fighting will have to be done yet and that our 
Texian brethren will need all the assistance they can get.’’®! 
General Thomas Jefferson Green, who at one time had 
lived in Tennessee, had been attempting to raise a large 
force of about fifteen hundred men since early in the spring, 
and finally brought an army to Texas in the summer. 


The interest of Richard G. Dunlap similarly had not 
lagged. In June Houston sent Sumner Bacon as a confiden- 
tial agent to Dunlap to make sure of his help if, as 
was expected, another Mexican army should invade Texas. 
At that time Dunlap felt sure of the services of more than 
three thousand men in Tennessee who could march to Texas 
on one day’s notice if the necessary funds were available.®? 
Dunlap did finally take a portion of these into Texas some- 
time during the summer. 


8’Miller, after having left New Orleans (see above, p. 216), had been arrested by 
Colonel Vara immediately upon landing at Copano, and was sent with his whole com- 
pany as prisoners to Goliad. They were spared from the fate of Fannin and his men 
only by the pleadings of Captain Savariego before Santa Anna. 

8Eor a list of the Tennesseans who participated see Appendix D. 


88Robertson’s name is not on the official list prepared under Houston’s direction, 
but there is record that he received a donation certificate for 640 acres of land for 
participating in the battle. 

On May 20 James Collinsworth and P. W. Grayson were appointed commissioners 
to Washington, D. C., and William H. Patton and George W. Hockley were two of 
those selected by Houston to accompany Santa Anna to that city. 

91C. W. Drechsler to D. G. Burnet, August 4, 1836, Official Correspondence of the 
Texan Revolution, II, 905-907. 


2H. M. Dunlap to W. Richardson, July 6, 1836, transcript of MS. in Texas 
Archives. 
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But no new Mexican army came, and the Texans set- 
tled down to the prosaic business of reorganizing domestic 
affairs and laying the foundations of the Republic. Sam 
Houston was elected the first president, and the following 
Tennesseans sat in the First Congress which convened on 


October 3, 1836, one year after the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion: 


Arnold, Hayden Robertson, Sterling C. 

Billingsley, Jesse Scurry, Richardson 

Bunton, John W. Turner, John 

Gant, William W. West, Claiborne 

McKinney, Collin Wharton, John A. 
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APPENDIX A 


SOME TENNESSEANS EMIGRATING TO TEXAS BETWEEN 1821 AND THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION 


1821 


Burnam, Jesse 

Burnam, John Hickerson 
Burnam, William Owen 
Tumlinson, John James 


1823 
Bean, Ellis P. 
1825 


Hardin, Augustine Blackburn 
Hardin, Franklin 

Hardin, Swan 

Hardin, Watson 

Hardin, William 

Parmer, Isom 

Parmer, Martin 


1826 


Moore, John H. 
Robertson, Sterling C. 


1827 
Jones, George Washington 
Skelton, Mrs. Laura 


1828 
McFadin, David H. 
Smyth, George Washington 


1829 
Bertrand, P. 
Fisher, John 
Kelso, Alfred 
Turner, John 
Wharton, William H. 


1830 
Burleson, Aaron 
Harmon, Clark M. 
Harmon, John 
Heard, William Jones E. 
Irvine, Rev. James T. P. 
Irvine, Josephus S. 
Lewis, George Washington 
McCrab, John M 
Mays, Thomas H. 
Menefee, William 
Rector, Pendleton 
Thomson, Alexander 


1831 
Burleson, Edward 
Davis, George Washington 
Davis, James P 
Fowler, John H. 
Fowler, Rev. Littleton 


Fowler, Andrew Jackson 
Kimbro, William 
McKinney, Collin 
Roddy, Major 

West, Claiborne 


1832 
Begley, John 
Cottle, George Washington 
Gentry, Frederick Browden 
Patterson, William H. 
Rector, Elbridge Gerry 
Stevenson, Robert 


1833 
Bunton, John Wheeler 
Conlee, Preston 
Cunningham, Leander Calvin 
Goodrich, Benjamin Briggs 
Goodrich, John C. 
Hill, William K. 
Houston, Sam 
Latimer, Albert Hamilton 
Parker family, the 
Sadler, John 
Swisher, Harvey H. 
Swisher, James Gibson 
Swisher, John Austin 
Swisher, John Milton 
Wharton, John Austin 


1834 
Billingsley, Jesse 
Box, James Edward 
Box, John A. 
Collinsworth, James 
Crain, Joel B. 
Crain, Robert T. 
Hallmark, William E. 
Harvey, John 
Isbell, James H. 
Isbell, William 
McCrab, Joseph 
Tom, John F. 
Walling, Jesse 
Winters, Benjamin F, 
Winters, James (father) 
Winters, James W. (son) 
Winters, Grant Fannin 
Winters, John F 
Winters, Jones 
Winters, William C. 
Winters, Willis Billington 
Winters, Taylor 
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1835 


Arnold, Hayden 
Balch, Hezekiah B. 
Balch, John 

Blair, John 

Bowen, Robert 
Clayton, Joseph Alvey 
Crockett, David 
Crosby, Garry 
Edgar, Joseph Smith 
Ferrell, John P. 
Finch, Matthew 
Gant, William W. 
Greer, Andrew 
Greer, Thomas N. B. 
Holland, John M. 
Karnes, Henry Wax 
Logan, William M. 
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Reed, Nathaniel 

Sanders, John 

Sweeny, Thomas Jefferson 
Thomas, David 

Whittaker, Madison G. 
Woodward, F. M. 


Uncertain 


Arnold, William (before 1833) 
Bradley, James (before 1831) 
Cavitts, the (1826-1830) 
Lindsay, Benjamin (before 
1824) 
Pierson, J. G. W. (1826-1830) 
Smith, William H. (before 1832) 
Wheelock, E. L. R. (1826-1830) 
Wilkinson, James G. (before 
1831) 


APPENDIX B 


SOME TENNESSEANS “EMIGRATING” TO TEXAS DURING THE EARLY PART 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


Atkins, A. L. 

Bayliss, Joseph 

Beck, John F. 

Benton, Jesse 
Bosworth, A. Jackson 
Bowers, Stephen 
Bradley, B. B. 

Brown, Wilson C. 
Browning, G. W. 
Buttersworth, James B. 
Campbell, Robert 
Carpenter, John W. 
Childress, George C. 
Crockett, David 

Cross, John 

Davidson, Dr. William Francis 
Deaderick, Fielding 
Deaderick, George M. 
Denham, M. H. 
Edwards, S. C. 
Ferrell, William L. 
Ford, Simon P. 
Hardeman, Bailey 
Hardeman, Thomas J. 
Harrison, William B. 
Hays, John M. 
Hockley, George Washington 


Hogan, D. 

Jennings, Edmund 
Kornicky, John 

Lang, George 
McCabe, William 
McCulloch, Benjamin 
McDonnell, James 
McDowell, William 
Moore, William A. 
Paschall, Samuel 
Petty, George Washington 
Ravey, William H. 
Reader, Jacob 
Reynolds, John Purdy 


Rice, J. 
Robertson, John H. 
Rood, John S 


Russell, Hiram H. 
Smith, Daniel W. 
Smith, John 

Stansberry, L. 

Sweeny, William Burrell 
Swift, H. M. 

Sypert, William C. 
Thomas, John W. 
Walker, Asa 
Washington, Joseph G. 
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APPENDIX C 


OFFICERS OF THE TENNESSEE VOLUNTEERS RAISED UNDER THE FIRST 
REQUISITION OF GENERAL GAINES’ 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


State Guards (86) 
Captain: James P. Grundy 


1st Lieut.: William Chandler 
2nd Lieut.: A. B. Burgess 
Ensign: A. ? [Torn] 


Independent Highlanders (69) 
Captain: John K. Rayburn 
1st Lieut.: John J. Adler 
2nd Lieut.: W. S. McNairy 
Ensign: W. ? ley [Torn] 

Mounted Blues (73) 

Captain: Joel A. Battle 

Ist Lieut.: Robert I. Sanders 
2nd Lieut.: Buildord Johnson 
Ensign: Addison B. Howlett 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Mounted Men (64) 
Captain: John W. Jetton 
Ist Lieut.: E. C. Norman 
2nd Lieut.: Henry McCulloch 
Ensign: William Prewett 


Murfreesboro Sentinels (64) 


Captain: Yoakum 
1st Lieut.: John Maclin 
2nd Lieut.: A. B. Morris 


Ensign: James Watts 


ROBERTSON COUNTY 


Robertson County Mounted Vol- 
unteers (65) 
Captain: John B. Rodgers 
1st Lieut.: George W. Jewell 
2nd Lieut.: Samuel McGee 
Ensign: John Graham 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Mounted Men (69) 
Captain: J. H. Roberts 
1st Lieut.: John M. Morrow 
2nd Lieut.: Philip Roberts 
Ensign: John C. Burrows 


Mounted Men (75) 
Captain: Hopkins L. Turney 
Ist Lieut.: W. S. Oldham 
2nd Lieut.: Benjamin F. Gib- 


son 
Ensign: Saunders Faris 
Nashville Republican, June 4, 18386. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Henderson Invincibles 
Captain: Nicholas H. Darnell 


1st Lieut.: William H. Mce- 
Kissick 

2nd Lieut.: Augustus Wil- 
liams 


Ensign: Samuel Leslie 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Grays (mounted) (65) 
Captain: A. B. Bradford 
1st Lieut.: J. H. McMahon 
2nd Lieut.: W. O. Butler 
Ensign: W. K. Cook 

Jackson Blues (mounted) (68) 


Captain: Samuel J. Hays 
1st Lieut.: Henry W. McCor- 


ry 
2nd Lieut.: M. B. Stewart 
Ensign: William Willis 


HENRY COUNTY 


Paris Guards (mounted) (81) 
Captain: James Dunlap 
Ist Lieut.: William Wright 
2nd Lieut.: Joseph Hughes 
Ensign: James Edmonds 


BLEDSOE COUNTY 


Mounted Men 
Captain: Scott Terry 
1st Lieut.: John Lamb 
2nd Lieut.: James B. Cathey 
Ensign: J. T. Nanney 


CARROLL COUNTY 


Mounted Men (64) 
Captain: Benjamin C. Totten 
1st Lieut.: Newton E. Wright 
2nd Lieut.: J. A. Noell 
Ensign: J. C. Barbee 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Mounted Men (52) 
Captain: B. B. Cannon 
1st Lieut.: N. N. Rawlings 
2nd Lieut.: E. H. Travis 
Ensign: John T. Tennor 
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APPENDIX D 
TENNESSEANS IN THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO, APRIL 21, 18386 


OFFICERS 


*Sam Houston, Major General 


John A. Wharton, Adjutant General 


George W. Hockley, Inspector General; 


Regular Artillery Corps 


Edward Burleson, Colonel, Ist Regiment 


James Collinsworth, Aide-de-Camp 
William H. Patton, Aide-de-Camp 


William Francis Davidson, Surgeon, lst Regiment? 
*Jesse Billingsley, Capt., Co. “C,” Ist Regiment 

William Jones E. Heard, Capt., Co. “F’’, 1st Regiment 
William M. Eastland, 1st Lieut., Co. “F.”, 1st Regiment 
Robert Stevenson, Commanding, Co. “H”, 1st Regiment 
Harvey H. Swisher, 1st Lieut., Co. “H”, lst Regiment 
William S. Fisher, Capt., Co. “I.”, 1st Regiment 

Henry Wax Karnes, Capt., Co. Cavalry, 2nd Regiment 
Hayden Arnold, Capt., Ist Co. Infantry, 2nd Regiment 
William M. Logan, Capt., 3rd Co. Infantry, 2nd Regiment 
William Kimbro, Capt., 8th Co. Infantry, 2nd Regiment 


H. B. Balch, 1st Lieut., 


Co. Infantry, 2nd Regiment 


*William H. Smith, Capt., Co. «y, ”, Cavalry, 2nd Regiment 
Franklin Hardin, 1st Lieut., Infantry, 2nd Regiment 
James Gillaspie, Capt., 6th Co., 2nd Regiment 


PRIVATES 


Atkinson, Milton B. 
Balch, John 

Baxter, Montgomery 
Begley, John 

Benton, Jesse, Jr. 
Bowen, Robert 

Box, James Edward 
Box, John A. 

Box, Nelson 

Box, Thomas G. 
Bradley, Isaac D. 
Bradley, James 
Brown, Wilson C. 
Browning, George W. 
Bunton, John Wheeler 
Burditt, Jesse F. 
Burditt, Newell W. 
Burleson, Aaron 
Burnam, John Hickerson 


Carpenter, John W. 
Caruthers, Allen 

Clayton, Joseph Alvey 
Collins, Willis 

Conlee, Preston 

Crain, Joel B. 

Crain, Robert T. 

Crosby, Garry 
Cunningham, Leander Calvin 
Davis, George Washington 
Davis, James P 

Dawson, Nicholas M. 
Deaderick, David 
Deaderick, Fielding 
Deaderick, George M. 
Denham, M. H. 

Dexter, Peter B. 

Dunbar, William 

Dunham, Daniel T. 


acted also as Commander 


Burnam, William Owen *Edgar, Joseph Smith 


1The asterisk indicates those wounded. 

2Although Davidson’s name is shown on Wharton’s roll as surgeon, it also appears 
on a muster roll of those who were left at camp opposite Harrisburg and did not 
participate in the battle. 
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Ellis, Willis L. 

Faris, Hezekiah 
Ferrell, John P. 
Ferrell, William L. 
Finch, Matthew 

Fitch, Benjamin F. 
Ford, Simon P. 

Fowler, Andrew J. 
Fowler, John H. 

Gant, William W. 
Gentry, Fred Browder 
Green, Thomas 

Greer, Thomas N. B. 
Griffin, William 
Hallmark, William E. 
Hardeman, Thomas Jones 
Harmon, Clark M. 
Harmon, John 

Harris, Andrew Jackson 
Harris, Temple O. 
Harvey, John 

Hill, Abraham W. 
Hogan, Josiah 

Irvine, Rev. James T. P. 
Irvine, Josephus S. 
Isbell, James H. 

Isbell, William 

Jones, George Washington 
Kelso, Alfred 

Lang, George W. 
*Lewis, George Washington 
Lindsay, Benjamin 
Love, Robert 

McCrab, John M. 
McCrab, Joseph 
McCulloch, Benjamin 
McFadin, David H. 


Maxwell, Thomas 

*Mays, Thomas H. 

Moore, William A. 
Morton, John V. 
Paschall, Samuel 

Pate, William H. 
Patterson, James S. 
Patton, Columbus R. 
Patton, St. Clair 

Petty, George Washington 
Plaster, Thomas P. 
Rector, Claiborne 
Rector, Elbridge Gerry 
*Rector, Pendleton 

Reed, Nathaniel 

Reese, Charles Keller 
Reese, Washington Perry 
Sadler, John 

Sadler, William T. 
Sanders, John 

Scurry, Richardson 
Smith, John 

Stephens, Ashley R. (killed) 
Sweeny, Thomas Jefferson 
Sweeny, William Burrell 
Swift, Hugh M. 

Swisher, John Milton 
*Tom, John F. 

Tumlinson, John James 
Walling, Jesse 
Whittaker, Madison G. 
Wilkinson, James G. 
Williams, William F. 
Winters, James W. 
Winters, John F. 
“Winters, William C. 
Woodward, F. M. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
TERRITORY, 1790-1796 


RANDOLPH C. DOWNES 


The American Empire seemed to be on the eve of great 
things at the beginning of the year 1791. Hoping to profit 
by the mistakes of General Josiah Harmar’s campaign in 
the fall of 1790, Governor Arthur St. Clair of the North- 
west Territory planned to lead a new and larger army 
against the hostile tribes on the Wabash and the Maumee 
and, after crushing them, to erect a post at the Miami vil- 
lage (Fort Wayne) in the very heart of the hostile tribes. 
This post, with its supporting posts, including those at Fort 
Washington (Cincinnati), Fort Knox (Vincennes), and 
Fort Steuben (near Louisville) would be an adequate pro- 
tection for the settlement of the great block of lands in 
the Northwest Territory allegedly ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of Fort Harmar, of 1789, the opposi- 
tion to which was the main cause of Indian warfare. Thus 
would the public lands in the Old Northwest be converted 
into a deficit reducing source of income.} 


The next imperial step concerned the Old Southwest. 
A post was to be erected below Muscle Shoals on the Ten- 
nessee to be followed by one on the Mississippi, the erection 
of the latter being contingent on negotiations with Spain. 
The plans were described in Secretary of War, Henry 
Knox’s, instructions to St. Clair dated March 21, 1791: “A 
military post, at Bear’s Creek called Occochappo below the 
Muscle Shoals upon the Tennessee has been considered as 
proper to prevent the usurpation of the Indian Lands and 
also at some proper place upon the Mississippi... . The force 
required for the main Expedition [in the Northwest] will 
prevent the establishment of either Post until after termi- 
nation of said Expedition.” In the meantime Governor Wil- 
liam Blount of the Southwest Territory was to prepare the 
Indians for the occupation of Muscle Shoals by a treaty with 
the Cherokee, it being part of Blount’s instructions, accord- 
ing to Knox, “‘to render that nation cordial to the measure.’’? 


The motivation behind the United States’ plans for inter- 
vention in Indian relations in the Southwest is not as clear 


1Randolph Chandler Downes, Frontier Ohio, 1788-1808, 26-27 (Columbus, Ohio, 


5). 
8Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, 24: 192 (Lansing, 1895). 
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cut as it was in the Northwest, but it was, nevertheless, as 
real, There were no immediate public lands to be obtained 
in the Southwest Territory because North Carolina had pre- 
empted all the valuable sites for her warrant holders before 
ceding her western domain to the federal government.? 
There was, however, the immediate necessity of keeping 
peace on the two separate Indian frontiers in that Terri- 
tory, viz., the upper Tennessee River settlements in what 
is now eastern Tennessee and the so-called Cumberland 
settlements centering about Nashville on the lower Cumber- 
land River in what is now middle Tennessee. For the mo- 
ment the Cumberland problem did not seem to be so press- 
ing because, by the United States’ treaties with the Chero- 
kee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw at Hopewell, South Carolina, 
in 1785, a boundary satisfactory to all concerned (a line 
between the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers) seemed to 
have been arranged. But it was different on the upper Ten- 
nessee. Here the United States had offended the Cherokee 
by abandoning that part of the treaty of Hopewell that, in 
effect, had made the French Broad River part of the boun- 
dary. Since 1785, settlement had proceeded to the south 
of French Broad as far as the watershed between the Little 
River and the Little Tennessee, a line forced on the Indians 
by the so-called state of Franklin in the treaty of Dumplin 
Creek of May 31, 1785. After several years of opposing 
this treaty, and thus keeping Cherokee warfare limited to a 
few banditti known as the Chickamauga, the United 
States, in 1780, saw that it was folly to try to remove the 
hundreds of families who had settled on the Indian lands. 
Moreover, North Carolina had not ratified the new federal 
constitution nor ceded her western lands and it would ob- 
viously help to induce that state to do both, if the United 
States would take over the Indian problem and let North 
Carolina benefit from the sale of all the public lands. Prac- 
tical affairs thus laid a Cherokee problem at the doorstep 
of the United States and there was nothing for the latter 
to do but to assume responsibility. There was the additional 
consideration that if the Cherokee could be kept under con- 
trol the United States would be in a strong position to bring 
pressure on the Creeks in Georgia and thus come to some 


®Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States, 4: 98 
(Washington, 1936) ; Payson Jackson Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820, 
345-854 (New York, 1910). 

4These events are described in Randolph C. Downes ‘“‘Cherokee-American Relations 
in the Upper Tennessee Valley, 1776-1791,” East Tennessee Historical Society Publica- 
tions, 8: [to be filled in if this article appears after the East Tennessee one which 
will appear during the summer]. 
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agreement with that state about creating a national domain 
on her, as yet, unceded western lands. 

Hence, on August 11, 1790 President Washington got 
the Senate’s advance approval of the abandonment of the 
French Broad line and of the arrangement of a new boun- 
dary with the Cherokee to embrace the settlements made 
since 1785. Governor Blount, one of the greatest land spec- 
ulators of his generation,® was made the sole commissioner, 
and, while preparations were being made to crush the north- 
western tribes, this land hungry gentleman proceeded to 
Whites Fort (Knoxville) where, at the so-called treaty of 
Holston of June 26 to July 2, 1791, he broke the sad news 
to the Cherokee of their being deserted in regard to their 
lands south of French Broad. At the same time Blount 
tried to prepare them for the occupation of the Muscle 
Shoals. The revelation of these schemes was a bitter disap- 
pointment to the Cherokee, who had come to the treaty 
fully confident that the United States would remove the 
settlers south of French Broad as the Indians had been re- 
peatedly promised since 1785. On June 28, before they had | 
learned of Blount’s terms, their spokesman, after citing the 
Hopewell line and the incursions made beyond it, had said, 
“Our great and beloved father has from time to time as- 
sured us we should have Justice done and we now think 
the day is come.” A day later, having been told what was 
in store for them, they pleaded, “It hurts our hearts very 
much to see the people that have grown up on our land 
now taking it away from us it is just like an ungrateful 
child robbing his father.” After several days of futile wran- 
gling, the bitter pill was accepted with its sugar coating 
of a guarantee to the Cherokee of the rest of their lands, 
of a thousand dollar annuity for the lands taken between 
French Broad and the Little Tennessee—Little River water- 
shed, and a promise to send agents to the Indian country to 
assist the Cherokee in the adoption of “a greater degree of 
civilization.’’6 

The treaty of Holston was thus a success so far as the 
upper Tennessee boundary was concerned. Whether it was 


5Abernethy says of Blount’s speculative interest in land, “The entire Southwest 
was his hunting ground and he stuffed his pockets with the profits of his speculations 
in land. In the maw of his incredible ambition—or greed—there originated land grabs 
involving thousands of choice acres.”” Thomas Perkins Abernethy, From Frontier to 
Plantation in Tennessee, 52 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1982). Blount frankly admitted that 
part of his motivation in taking over the governorship of the Southwest Territory 
and its companion office, the superintendency of Indian affairs, involved his invest- 
ments in lands in the Southwest. Ibid., 116. 

SAmerican State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1: 60, 83, 124, 204; Charles J. Kappler, 
ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 2: 23 (Washington, D. C., 1903) ; Draper Mas., 
16U 1-18, 20-21, 25-28; Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 60-67. 
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to be a success in regard to the post on the Muscle Shoals, 
the suggestion of which the Cherokee had treated with dis- 
dain, depended on the outcome of St. Clair’s campaign. 
Blount fully expected the diversion of troops into the South- 
west territory upon the attainment, by St. Clair, of his 
objectives. When Colonel James Robertson of the Cumber- 
land settlements asked Blount for the right to raise local 
militia for protection against the horse thieving activities 
of some Creek and Chickamauga banditti, Blount replied, 
on September 21, “It is my opinion that some of the 
[troops] now over the Ohio in Service will be sent to this 
Territory and none raised here. . . . I have forwarded a 
Plan of Defe[nce] of Cumberland to the Secretary of War 
... which I hope will be adopted.” 

But the sanguinary defeat of St. Clair on November 4, 
1791, ruined everything. Its adverse effect on the South- 
west Territory was second in adversity only to its effect on 
the Northwest Territory. It meant that any warlike prep- 
arations against Indians and activities in which the United 
States should indulge would be confined to the Northwest 
and that the southern frontier should go relatively unpro- 
tected. The result would be that in the Southwest Terri- 
tory the United States would be forced, if necessary, to 
moderate its policy in regard to the upper Tennessee boun- 
dary situation, and to leave the Cumberland people unpro- 
tected against the increasingly aggressive activities of their 
Indian enemies. 

This policy of moderation naturally did not manifest 
itself immediately after St. Clair’s defeat. As long as there 
was no great emergency that would require aggressive or 
expensive manoeuvres in the Southwest, there was no 
need of shouting the change from the housetops. When a 
Cherokee delegation appeared in Philadelphia early in Jan- 
uary, 1792, to appeal to the President of the United States 
against the Holston treaty, the Secretary of War unobtru- 
sively raised their annuity to fifteen hundred dollars, show- 
ered five thousand dollars worth of goods on them, sent an 
agent, Leonard Shaw, and an interpreter, James Carey, to 
their country to start “civilizing”’ them, and sent them home 
apparently satisfied. Blount and other agents in the South- 
west were instructed to seek to get the Cherokee, as well as 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw to contribute troops to the new 
campaign being planned against the Indians in the North- 
west. In order to meet the Cherokee complaints about the 
new boundary, Blount was instructed to “show a greater 


7Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 82. 
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degree of delicacy” in regard to devising measures for the 
actual surveying of the line before these troops were raised 
than afterwards. As for the Chickamauga banditti, who 
had never abandoned their horse stealing and other depre- 
dations in the Cumberland country and on the upper Ten- 
nessee, Knox took comfort in the death of their leader, 
Dragging Canoe, and the accession to his place of the friend- 
ly John Watts, whose influence, Knox felt, ‘would probably 
settle the remnants of the war on the southern frontier.’ 
But war was about to blaze up and the reasons were to 
be found in the Creek and Cherokee banditti. These banditti 
who had been molesting the frontiers for years were part of 
a self-conscious group who had never recognized any of the 
land cessions allegedly extorted from the Cherokee by the 
Americans since the outbreak of the Revolution. They were 
made up partly of Cherokee and partly of Creeks. The 
Cherokee element, who were known as Chickamauga, had, 
in effect, seceded from the parent nation when, in 1777, 
forced by white conquests and the decline of game in the 
mountains of what is now the western Carolina and eastern | 
Tennessee country, they had migrated to the Lookout Moun- 
tain region of the Tennessee River. After 1782, they spread 
down the river, occupying the so-called Lower Towns of 
Running Water, Nickajack, Long Island Village, Crow 
Town, Lookout Mountain Town, and Willstown. This new 
location made the nearby Cumberland valley a natural hunt- 
ing ground. The Chickamauga needed these lands for hunt- 
ing, and, aided by similarly disposed Creeks and Shawnee, 
resolved to save the game from what they believed to be 
unjustified butchery by whites. The fact that the Chero- 
kee had, in the treaties of Hopewell and Holston, ceded part 
of the Cumberland valley meant nothing in the face of the 
indispensable need the Chickamauga had for the land.® 
These belligerently predisposed Indians, estimated by 
some authorities to include as many as one thousand war- 
riors, were naturally quite ready to be influenced by three 
new factors making for the war that appeared in the winter 
of 1791-1792. One of these was the wide circulation given 


8American State Papers, Indian Affaires, 1: 208-206, 245, 247, 252, 255; Carter, 
Territorial Papers, 4: 111-115, 120. 

®This Cherokee population movement and its relation to the Cumberland country 
was discussed from the white man’s point of view by Governor Blount in his letter 
to Knox of January 14, 1793. Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 226-231. See George 
Welbank to Alexander McKee, January 16, 1793, in Philip M. Hamer, ‘‘The British 
in Canada and the Southern Indians, 1790-1794,” East Tennessee Historical Society 
Publications, 2: 117 (19380). See also James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees,”’ 
Report of Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. 19, part 1, p. 54 (Washington, D. C., 
1900). See also Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 108. For the location of the Chicka- 
oe eeeeay see map in front of J. G. M. Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee (Phila- 
elphia 
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to St. Clair’s defeat by Shawnee who, throughout 1792 and 
1793, worked on the southern tribes to join the victorious 
northern Indian confederacy. Another was the Chicka- 
mauga contact with Creeks who had fallen under the in- 
fluence of William Augustus Bowles, who had arrived in the 
Creek country in the fall of 1791 and as having great suc- 
cess in spreading his doctrine of the establishment of inde- 
pendent Muscogean (Creek, Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw) state in America, to be sustained by trade with Great 
Britain.?° In his letter of March 20, 1792, to Knox, Blount 
attributed the spring increase of Chickamauga belligerency 
on the Cumberland frontier to those factors. He wrote, 
“This alteration of sentiment and conduct in the five Lower 
towns ... 1s to be accounted for by their intercourse with 
the Creeks and Shawanese, since the defeat of General St. 
Clair, and the arrival of Bowles from England.” The third 
factor stimulating the Chickamauga to war was the Spanish 
nation. With the opening of 1792 Spanish imperial policy 
was ready to take a definitely pro-Cherokee turn. The basic 
reason for this was that at that time the great trading 
house of Panton, Leslie and Company, Spanish concession- 
aries at Pensacola, planned to begin the extension of its 
southwestern trading monopoly into the Cherokee country. 
The Creek and Choctaw were well under this company’s 
control, and a beginning had been made on the Chickasaw. 
Behind the company was the powerful aid of the new and 
aggressive Spanish governor of Louisiana and West Florida, 
Hector, Baron de Carondelet, who took over the reins of 
his new office on December 30, 1791. It was Carondelet’s 
purpose to bring the Cherokee into the family of protector- 
ates already established in order to strengthen the barrier 
between his Spanish empire and the American nation, of 
which he had the keenest suspicions. According to A. P. 
Whitaker, “if Carondelet had had his way, he would have 
precititated a general Indian war in order to compel the 
United States to relinquish the territory ceded by the Chero- 
kee in the treaty of Holston.’’?!? 

These conditions conspired to produce a belligerent turn 
of events during the summer and early fall of 1792 that put 
the United States in a very embarrassing situation. The 
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first open move in this direction came when the Cherokee, 
Bloody Fellow, brought back his delegation that had been 
sent to Philadelphia to appeal against the treaty of Holston. 
On October 6, 1792, John McDonald, the agent for Caronde- 
let and Panton in the extension of Spanish influence among 
the Cherokee, in summarizing his activity in Spain’s behalf 
during the year, said, “I began first with the Bloody Fellow, 
just returned from Philadelphia, for he is the most friendly 
to the United States.”’ After Blount had showered the na- 
tion with presents at Coyatee in May, Bloody Fellow and 
the Chickamauga leader, John Watts, were invited by Pan- 
ton to Pensacola. The Indians were assured that the Spanish 
government would supply them with “ammunition as many 
and as much as they wanted, and... [that] Panton himself 
would supply their nation with goods in plenty.” The two 
then reported to McDonald who wrote letters of introduc- 
tion for them and generally prepared the way for their 
journey. It was reported to James Carey that Bloody Fel- 
low was so impressed that he confessed that “he was glad 
to hear that the Spaniards would supply his nation with 
arms and ammunition, and assist in the recovery of his 
lands; that he had been blind a long time, but now his eyes 
were open, he would let go the hands of the United States, 
and take fast hold of the Spaniards.” According to the 
British partisan, George Welbank, Bloody Fellow came to 
the conclusion, late in 1792, that “Congress are liars, Gen- 
eral Washington is a liar, and Governor Blount is a liar.’’!8 
While Watts was in Pensacola (Bloody Fellow seems not to 
have gone), Leonard Shaw, late in June, held a council with 
the Cherokee at Ustanali!* where the Indian spokesmen, Lit- 
tle Nephew and Little Turkey, roundly denounced the treaty 
of Holston and demanded the complete evacuation of the 
Cumberland valley. In the meantime Watts, at Pensacola, 
was being filled with fine promises: of hundreds of pounds 
of powder and lead and “more if necessary” for every town 
whose representatives would come to Pensacola to get it; 
of the erection of Spanish forts and magazines, one in the 
Creek country at the Alabama forks, another at the Chicka- 
mauga town of Willstown. He was urged to strike the 
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United States while that country was weak and while the 
Chickamauga could count on generous help from the Creeks. 
The promises and exhortations so deeply affected Watts 
that, on his return to his people in September, he called 
them together at Willstown and solemnly declared, “The 
day is come when I must bloody my hands again. Tomorrow 
I shall send off a runner to the Creek nation to fetch my 
friends in. Then I shall have people enough to go with 
me to Cumberland or any place that I want to go to.” On 
September 30 a band of over five hundred Indians, includ- 
ing Chickamauga, Creeks and Shawnee, was assembled and 
an attack made on Buchanan’s station, which was repulsed. 
Over three hundred militia, under Colonel James Robertson, 
were in the field to meet the Indians and were probably the 
chief reason for the failure of the redmen to accomplish 
any real destruction. 


The embarrassment caused to the United States govern- 
ment by this Indian hostility was heightened by the deter- 
mined action that Governor Blount took in the full but mis- 
taken confidence that he would be sustained by Secretary 
of War, Henry Knox. The first outbreaks in February and 
March led him to call out three companies of nationally 
paid and supplied militia, two being for the defensive pro- 
tection of the Cumberland country. Continued depreda- 
tions in the same country led Blount, early in June, to au- 
thorize the mobilizing of two more companies. The Sep- 
tember outbreak convinced Blount that war was inevitable, 
and he wrote to Knox on the twenty-sixth proposing the 
immediate raising of troops from Virginia and the two 
Carolinas and suggesting General Andrew Pickens of South 
Carolina as commander. He called out more companies of 
militia bringing the total in actual service up to fourteen. 
Blount firmly believed that the protestations of neutrality 
of the non-Chickamauga Cherokee were deliberate at- 
tempts to throw the people off guard. He had no doubt 
that Congress would authorize national retaliation. He 
wrote to Robertson on October 27, “Congress who alone 
have the right to declare war in other words to order of- 
fensive operations are to meet on the 5th instant, November 
and no doubt is to be entertained, but they will do what the 
dignity of the government requires and redress the suffer- 
ings of their frontier citizens.” General Pickens, who 
shared with Blount a belief that the cause of the war was 
basically the Creeks instead of the Chickamauga, advised 
an immediate invasion of the Creek country. “This would 
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convince the Southern Indians in general,” wrote Pickens 
in a letter, dated September 13, to Governor Charles Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina, who, in turn, passed the letter on to 
Washington, “that we are able and determined to protect 
ourselves and would chastize their insolence this might 
prevent the junction of more Tribes against us than per- 
haps is now expected, it is vain to attempt treaties with the 
Creeks, or to make any offers to them until they are chas- 
tized by the Arm of Government.’’!6 

Prior to September, Secretary Knox had been aware of 
the growing hostility of the Creeks and the Chickamaugas 
in regard to the Cumberland matter, but he did not express 
disapproval to Blount of anything that the latter was doing. 
Blount had authorized the raising of five companies of 
militia to be supported by federal funds and to be used for 
defensive purposes only, those in the Cumberland section 
being strictly required to pursue invading Indians only as 
far as the bounds set down in the treaty of Holston. There 
were, however, some doubts in Knox’s mind about Cumber- 
land. He mentioned them to President Washington in a 
letter dated July 28, 1792. Referring to the demand of Lit- 
tle Turkey and Little Nephew at the June council with 
Shaw at Ustanali that the Cumberland be evacuated because 
it was the common hunting grounds of the Creeks, Chero- 
kee, Choctaw and Chickasaw, Knox wrote, “It is to be 
observed that this Man [Little Turkey] is the most influ- 
ential chief of the Cherokees, and that he was neither at 
the Treaty of Hopewell in 1785 or Holstein [Holston] in 
1791—I have had some doubts whether that part of the line 
was agreeable to the opinion of the Cherokees generally— 
and it really appears to me that something will yet to be 
arranged on that subject. ... It would seem the Creeks 
consider the Cumberland settlers as intruders on the joint 
lands of the four Nations, and therefore they have a right 
to steal horses and in case of opposition to kill.’”’ Instead, 
however, of bringing this matter to Blount’s attention, 
Knox contented himself, on August 15, with urging Blount 
to use his utmost exertions to prevent a general war in the 
south which would be regarded by the citizens of the “mid- 
dle and eastern States as an insupportable evil,’ and 
would be “reluctantly entered into and at best but illy sup- 
ported.” “Every just pretence of grievances,” said Knox, 
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‘fon the part of the Indians, if any such exist, must be re- 
viewed. . . . Indeed, your effort to preserve peace must, 
and I flatter myself will be rendered conspicuous.’’!? 


After the September attack on the Cumberland, Knox 
changed his tune. Before he had gotten Blount’s reply to 
his letter of July 28, Knox delivered a severe rebuke to the 
Governor for not making greater effort to ensure peace. He 
challenged the Governor to explain clearly what grievances 
the Indians had against the Cumberland people. “It is 
considered by the Executive,” wrote Knox under date of 
November 26, 1792, “that although the late conduct of the 
Chickamaggas may have been stimulated by the interfer- 
ence of the White people whom John Watts visited in July 
last; yet that in the minds of the Indians there must be 
some pretext for the enmity to the Cumberland Settlements. 
For we find that the little Turkey—the bloody Fellow ... 
write in complaining about that part of the Country... 
Be pleased explicitly to define what you know on the subject 
of this Claim. The United States are desirous to have the 
principles of Truth and Justice to support them in any con- 
test which may be forced upon them—But they never will 
enter into a War to justify any sort of encroachment of 
the Whites . . . the Indians are dissatisfied about the Cum- 
berland business and the President is exceedingly desirous 
of knowing the cause of it.” Knox emphatically rejected 
the Pickens-Blount theory that the Creeks were the cause 
of the war, asserting that James Seagrove, United States 
agent to the Creeks, had this nation well in hand. “The 
Chickamaggas,”’ he wrote, “seem the germ of the evil— 
The few Creeks who unite with them, are a Banditti, and 
do not inplicate the whole nor any considerable part of that 
Nation. The hostilities of the Individuals arise from their 
own dispositions, and are not probably dictated, either by 
the Chiefs, or by any Towns or other respectable Classes of 
the Indians. ... In this event Sir, you could not do a 
more acceptable service to the Government or more en- 
hance your own reputation than by terminating the affair 
with the said Chickamaggas without further conflict.” As 
for the companies of militia, Blount was given to under- 
stand that he had far exceeded the government’s expecta- 
tions. ‘The number of Militia which you appear to have 
called into service,” said Knox, “might probably at the 
moment of danger have appeared to be necessary and jus- 
tifiable by the occasion.” But both before and after the 
September invasion, the number was greater “than the 
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danger rendered indispensable for the defensive protec- 
tion.” “Indeed,” Blount was told, “the extreme futility of 
a defensive protection to any extended frontier, arising 
from small garrisons being stationed in Blockhouses or 
other small fortifications is rendered apparent by invariable 
experience and the slightest consideration of the subject.” 
For the ensuing winter, Knox allowed Blount to raise one 
company of militia for the Cumberland country which, with 
a dozen scouts and a company recruited in North Carolina, 
was judged sufficient.1§ 

Blount’s rebuttal, dated January 14, 1793, was a spirited 
one. He gave a surprisingly two sided description of the 
facts concerning the Indian rights to the Cumberland coun- 
try. He traced the history of the Chickamauga through 
the various dispossessions forced on them by the Ameri- 
cans since 1776 and showed how these Indians had been 
obliged to use the Cumberland country, and how many of 
the young warriors, who were the hunters for the nation, 
complained against the old chiefs for having ceded their 
eastern hunting grounds. But, with the white man’s char- 
acteristic reliance on the sanctity of the written contract, 
he pointed out how the Cherokee had given up their rights 
at the treaties of Hopewell and Holston and the Chickasaw 
at the treaty of Nashville of 1783. As for the Creeks, he 
claimed that they never had any rights. On the score of 
the militia, Blount declared, with warmth, that consider- 
ing the protection the federal government had given and 
was giving to frontiers of the Ohio valley and Georgia, and 
considering that the treacherous nature of the isolated, cane- 
thicketed country of the Cumberland made it ‘“‘the most dif- 
ficult to protect in the Union [in proportion] to its size,” 
he considered himself not only justified in affording the 
protection he did, but that it was his “indispensible duty 
so to do.” “Suppose,” he said, “I had discharged the militia, 
and the party who had declared war, and from whom I 
had no right to expect anything but war, had fallen on the 
unprotected citizens, should I not have deserved and re- 
ceived the heaviest censure of the Federal Government, and 
the execrations of the people.” Blount’s reply was a strong 
document filled with evidences of the pride of a people who 
felt themselves sorely discriminated against. Blount spoke 
the voice of the people of the Southwest Territory, and, 
although he was forced to accept Knox’s terms he found 
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much self-satisfaction in the effectiveness with which he 
answered Knox. In squaring himself with Robertson, 
Blount, on February 13, wrote, “The people of Mero Dis- 
trict [Cumberland] complained of the want of protection 
and I heartily lament that they have not had more effectual 
protection. On the other hand I am called on in the most 
pointed terms to show why I have given so much and was 
my answer seen by you it would afford you great pica 
ure.”’ 

Blount accepted his rebuke with good grace and did as 
he was told. By the end of the spring of 1793, he was able 
to present to the federal authorities the results ‘of a success- 
ful effort to establish peace with the Chickamauga and, at 
the same time, to establish strong evidence that it was im- 
possible to make peace with the Creeks. What caused the 
Chickamauga to give up their belligerent plans against 
Cumberland is not recorded. It was, no doubt, a combina- 
tion of their repulse of September, 1792, and the discovery 
that Panton and the Spaniards were not following up their 
gifts and promises to Watts with aid sufficient to sustain 
extended warfare. At any rate, by January 24, 1793, Blount 
had collected enough authoritative information to lead him 
to assure Knox that he had the “most sanguine hopes” that 
pacific measures would bring about peace with the Chicka- 
mauga. He thereupon arranged for a meeting with Watts, 
Hanging Maw and other Cherokee leaders which took place 
on February 6 at Henry’s Station. Here Watts told Blount 
that the event of peace depended entirely on the Creeks to 
whom a large delegation of Cherokee had gone to argue 
for an end of war. To Blount’s invitation to send Cherokee 
representatives to Philadelphia to see the President, Watts 
replied that he could not promise to do this until the am- 
bassadors to the Creeks had reported to the national council 
of the Cherokee.*° 

It was an inauspicious time to expect the voice of peace 
to be heard by the united Creek nation. That people were 
rent by many conflicting factions and influences seeking to 
promote different lines of action. There was the Spanish 
faction under the influence of Carondelet and Panton with 
the commissary, Pedro Olivier, as the resident agent seek- 
ing to get the Creeks to repudiate the treaty of New York 
of 1790 made with the United States. There was the faction 
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under the influence of Bowles and his successor, George 
Welbank, who held out the hope of the Muskogean Indian 
state supported by free trade with England. There was the 
American faction who listened to the advice of James Sea- 
grove, the United States agent, to befriend and trade with 
the new republic. There were those who looked to the 
nominal head of the Creeks, Alexander McGillivray, for 
guidance as he tried vainly to reconcile all factions. Then 
there were those who listened to the Shawnee emissaries 
from the north who offered them the bloody hatchet of war 
and the hope of a great conquering Indian confederacy, 
organized for the defense of the red man’s integrity. Each 
faction spoke loudly in its own behalf and as if it were the 
voice of the whole nation. As McGillivray said in May, 
1792, “It is no wonder the Indians are distracted, when 
they are tampered with on every side; and my myself in 
the situation of a keeper of Bedlam, and nearly fit for an 
inhabitant.’’2! 


It was, of course, the belligerent Creek voices that were 
reported by the Cherokee to Blount and his emissaries. 
James Carey, federal interpreter to the Cherokee, reported 
to Blount on March 20, 1793, that the upper Creeks (those 
living in and near the valley of the Appalachicola) had been 
visited by the Shawnee and “had determined to march in 
great force against Cumberland” late in April and would 
endeavor to pick up Chickamauga recruits on the way. The 
trader, John McKee, friend of Watts and his fellow Chicka- 
mauga, spent part of February and March among the Chero- 
kee and came back with evidence corroborating Carey’s 
lamentations concerning Creek hostility. One of McKee’s 
informants reported that he had been assured by the 
Chickamauga that “the Creeks were determined, this sum- 
mer, to carry on a general war against all parts of the 
United States, except such part as bordered immediately 
on their own nation.” Still another trader to the Cherokee, 
one David Gilliland, reported, on April 2, that parties of 
Creeks were preparing to attack Cumberland and that 
among the Chickamauga “it was generally understood, by 
traders and Indians, that the Upper Creeks had declared 
war against the United States, particularly Cumberland.” 
These predictions were abundantly fulfilled and Cumber- 
land again endured a bloody spring, the tales of which went 
to augment the already overloaded annals of border war- 
fare in Tennessee. It all kept the Cherokee from accepting 
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Blount’s and Knox’s wishes to come to Philadelphia to set- 
tle the difficulties. And it produced, of course, the raising 
by Robertson at federal expense, of two companies of 
mounted militia and the sending to the Cumberland, late in 
April, of Major Hugh Beard with over one hundred men 
from the upper Tennessee, all of which protection prevented 
the Creeks from causing any serious damage.?? 

This turn of events renewed Blount’s hopes that the 
federal government might drop its defensive policy and 
undertake an offensive war against the Creeks. He felt 
strongly that his own frontier should receive its rightful 
share of protection. ‘Don’t despair,” he wrote to Robert- 
son on March 12, 1793, “of the protection of Government. 
Congress ended their session on the 4th. Instant, and no 
doubt have left power in the hands of the President to 
manage Indian affairs, as he shall judge proper and in that 
case there is the greatest certainty that he will cause per- 
fect justice to be done.” And even when it became appar- 
ent that Congress had not given Washington this power 
and Knox had told Blount that the President’s authority 
remained in the same situation it did on the commencement 
of the last session” the governor was still hopeful. His 
hope was based on the possibility of peace being negotiated 
with the northwestern Indians and of Wayne’s army being 
released for southern service. Writing to Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Sevier, from Philadelphia on August 28, Blount 
said, “It is here strongly hoped nay believed that the North- 
ern Tribes will make a Peace and on the Event—Wayne’s 
Army with the aid of the Militia of the Southern Territory 
and others can easily chastise our perfidious yellow Breth- 
ren to the South.’ 

For there were distinct signs in the heavens that the 
United States was on the brink of a change in policy con- 
cerning southern Indians, signs that add weight to Blount’s 
wishful thinking about the southern use of Wayne’s army. 
The reason for this was the expectation of a peace settle- 
ment in the Northwest. On June 1 President Washington 
and his Cabinet had formally considered the question of 
sending an agent to the Chictaw nation to endeavor secretly 
to engage them to support the Chickasaw in their pending 
war with the Creeks. The Cabinet divided evenly on the 
question: Jefferson and Knox favoring the measure, Ham- 
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ilton and Randolph opposing it because of possible compli- 
cations with Spain. At the same time, however, Jefferson 
officially ordered Short and Carmichael, diplomatic com- 
missioners to Spain to warn that country that Carondelet’s 
Indian policy was stimulating the Creeks to make war 
against the American frontiers and that the United States 
was contemplating the going to war with the Creeks. “Our 
Citizens,” wrote Jefferson on May 31, “are entitled to effec- 
tual protection, and defensive measures are, at the same 
time, the most expensive and least effectual. If we find 
then that peace cannot be obtained by the temperate means 
we are still pursuing, we must proceed to those which are 
extreme ... let the Court of Spain see how impossible it 
is for us to submit with folded arms, to be butchered by 
these Savages, and . . . prepare them to view, with a just 
Eye, the more vigorous measures we must pursue to put an 
end to their atrocities, if the moderate ones, we are now 
taking should fail to that effect.” A month later in writing 
to Blount relative to the difficulties with the Creek situa- 
tion, caused by the Spanish complication, added, “But the - 
time may arrive when both the interest and dignity of the 
United States may render it expedient and proper to un- 
fold the causes of the evils which are not present suffered 
by our frontier citizens.’’24 

These measures were followed in July and August by 
a series of most deliberate conferences in Philadelphia be- 
tween Washington and Knox on the one hand, and the two 
leading advocates of a Creek war on the other, Governor 
Blount and General Pickens. Both had been summoned to 
Philadelphia at government expense to discuss this very 
subject. Blount had been so encouraged by the prospects 
that, on June 17, on the way to Philadelphia, he had writ- 
ten acting Governor Daniel Smith, “Mr. [David] Allison 
. . . informs me that I am anxiously expected by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War and that he has every Rea- 
son to believe that on my arrival something decisive will 
be determined on against the Southern Indians—If any 
Thing depends on me my Exertions in favour of the South 
Western Frontiers will not be wanting—A vigorous na- 
tional war only can bring the Indians to act as they ought, 
and that I hope we shall have this Fall.” On July 24 Pick- 
ens and Knox presented Washington with a memorandum 
on the proposed Creek war. ‘General Pickens,” said the 
memorandum, “from a pretty general knowledge of the 
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Creek Nation and an attentive observation of their con- 
duct for a number of years past and more particularly 
their late conduct and a mature consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case is decidedly of opinion that a 
demonstration of the power of the United States to punish 
the Creeks is the only measure which can be adopted to se- 
cure from their cruel depredations the Inhabitants of the 
South Western Frontiers.” Pickens proposed an army of 
five thousand men for the job and went into great detail as 
to the mode of operation. Washington studied Pickens’ 
proposal at once and, on July 26, submitted eight inquiries 
aimed at the clearing up of some of the military details. 
The most significant of these inquiries was the first, which 
read, “In how short a time after full powers are received 
. . could an Expectation of the magnitude mentioned in 
the information, be in readiness to move.” Pickens and 
Blount, followed up their advantage to the utmost of their 
ability. After Pickens had given Washington the desired 
information, he and Blount made further proposals look- 
ing to the support of the Chickasaw in their war with the 
Creeks. The Pickens-Blount proposal was the revival of 
the old Muscle Shoals matter in the form of a suggestion 
of the erection of a post at the junction of Bear Creek and 
the Tennessee River at what is now the northwest tip of 
Alabama. The establishment of this post would, they 
claimed, “give Spirit and Confidence to the Chickasaw to 
continue their War with the Creeks.” It would also stimu- 
late a vigorous trade with both the Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw.?5 
But Pickens and Blount had built their hopes too high. 
Two factors conspired to produce the rejection of their 
proposals. One was the breakdown, early in August, of the 
peace negotiations at Detroit with the Indians of the North- 
west. How soon this was known to Washington and Knox 
is uncertain, the letter of notification from the commis- 
sioners at Detroit being dated August 21 and Knox’s let- 
ter of rejection of the Pickens-Blount proposal being dated 
August 26. The other factor, and the only one mentioned 
by Knox, was the brutal murder, on June 12, by Captain 
John Beard and a company of territorial militia, of nine 
innocent Cherokee, who were assembling, at Blount’s re- 
quest, at the town of the friendly Cherokee, Hanging Maw 
to accompany John McKee to Philadelphia. Those killed 
included Hanging Maw’s wife. Beard had been ordered 
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out by Blount to pursue some hostile Indians, but he had 
lost the trail and had blindly fallen upon this community 
of innocent Indians. In the course of the retaliations that 
followed, a Mr. Samuel Wear led an attack against the 
Cherokee town of Tallassee, killing sixteen Indians of whom 
acting governor David Smith confessed, “It is not probable 
that those who suffered were the immediate aggressors.” 
Knox, on August 5, had asked Blount for an explanation 
of these atrocities, and Blount had condoned Beard’s ac- 
tion, saying that no jury would convict him because no 
Indian had ever been punished by government for the 
innumerable murders, by them, of innocent whites. The 
result was that, on August 26, Knox put a stop to all talk 
about Indian war in the South by telling Blount to return 
at once to his post and to endeavor to bring Beard and the 
other guilty ones to an immediate trial. ‘Unless such 
crimes,” said Knox, “shall be punished in an exemplary 
manner, it will be in vain for the government to make fur- 
ther attempts to establish any plan or system for the ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs founded on the principles of 
moderation and justice—Treaties will be at an end and vio- 
lence and injustice will be the Arbiters of all future dis- 
putes between the whites and the neighbouring tribes of 
Indians; and of consequence much blood will be shed, and 
the frontiers depopulated ... If the United States are con- 
strained to enter into a war with any tribes it ought to be 
under the auspices of Justice as it is not to be supposed for 
a moment that they will support the expenses of a war 
brought on the frontiers by the wanton blood thirsty dis- 
position of our own people, or any other unjustifiable con- 
duct.’’6 

Unreformed and unrepentant, Blount returned to the 
frontiers to take charge of the war with the Cherokee that 
had broken out after the Beard attack. He returned utter- 
ing maledictions against Beard and his fellow militarists, 
as well as against the pacifists infecting Congress. “It is 
only to be lamented,” he mourned in a letter to the terri- 
torial judges, dated August 28, “that Congress with which 
the power of peace & war rest have not hitherto under- 
stood it as well as everybody else seems to have done, and 
it is equally to be lamented that Beard and others foolish 
uninformed people have done the cause of the suffering 
frontier people so much injury in the Eyes of the people of 
the Atlantic States—lIt is to be hoped that next Congress 
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will be more enlightened.” But he did not wait for the 
next Congress to tell him what to do about the Cherokee 
war already being waged. He saw it through to the most 
extensive invasion of the Cherokee and Creek country that 
had yet been undertaken since the Revolution and when it 
was done the United States paid the bill. Acting Governor 
Smith had started it when a great Cherokee-Creek invasion 
of one thousand warriors, led by Watts, had miscarried a 
few miles short of its immediate objective of Knoxville. 
Smith had ordered General Sevier to pursue the unfortu- 
nate Indians with between six and seven hundred mounted 
militia. Sevier’s pursuit led him far down to the very bor- 
ders of the Creek country, where, at the battle of Etowah, 
near what is now Rome, Georgia, he defeated the Indian 
army and laid waste to several Cherokee and Creek towns. 
It was a typical climax to the second annual official scolding 
given to the Tennesse Frontiersman by the national gov- 
ernment.?? 

Another year came and brought again the old conflict 
between territorial and national authority. But this, the 
third cycle of conflict, was to be the last. When, for the 
third time, the territorial desire for what appeared to 
Blount and Robertson their people’s rightful share of pro- 
tection and support against the Indians was denied, they 
gave up hope of ever attaining a fair deal in the territorial 
status. They had hoped that peace with the Indians of the 
Northwest would release an army for war against the tribes 
of the Southwest. This proved to be a false hope. The 
third cycle of conflict thus closed with the opening of the 
movement for statehood. 

The last period of conflict opened peaceably enough as 
both sides appeared to be disposed to make concessions. 
Blount, on his part, began an approachment with Seagrove 
which seemed to indicate that the Governor was at last con- 
vinced that the Creeks would no longer molest the people 
of Cumberland. Seagrove, on December 5, 17938, informed 
Blount that it was the desire of the Creek nation that meas- 
ures be taken by the Governor to prevent insults and in- 
juries to the Indians by the frontiersmen, the Creeks, on 
their part, promising to act reciprocally. Blount in his 
reply dated January 9, 1794, accepted the offer, stating 
skeptically, however, that he heartily wished he could be- 
lieve the Creeks were sincere. He was, nevertheless, will- 
ing to take the Indians at their word. “If the Creeks,” 
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Blount added, ‘“‘will desist one and all, from killing the 
Citizens of the United States, resident in this Territory, 
and from stealing their horses, I will engage, on the Part 
of the Citizens of this Territory, that they will forget and 
forgive, what is past, so far as they will not go on their 
Hunting Grounds to injure them—But in Case the Creeks 
continue to kill and steal, as heretofore they have done, I 
shall order strong Parties, to pursue the offenders to the 
Tennessee, if not over it, and when Men, who have had 
their dearest and nearest Relations killed, and their Prop- 
erty stolen, are out with arms in their Hands, if they come 
upon innocent hunting Creeks, and kill them, by mistake, 
I cannot help it.”” Blount made it quite plain that these 
conditions forbade the Creeks from molesting the Cumber- 
landers, maintaining that the Creeks, by ceding all lands 
north and east of a line beginning on the Keowee River had 
given up the Cumberland country all the settled part of 
which was north of the latitude of the point specified on 
the Keowee River. To make an appearance of how con- 
ciliatory he was willing to be, Blount, on January 18, or- 
dered a considerable reduction in the troops protecting 
Cumberland. Allowing the old maximum of one company 
of infantry to stand, he ordered Robertson to reduce the 
maximum of cavalry from one company to twenty men, and, 
if the month of January passed without attack, the number 
was to be reduced to ten.?8 

As Blount expected, the truth was short-lived, and the 
old conflict between territorial expectations and national 
intentions reappeared. Early in March, 1794, a blood- 
stained letter from Robertson, dated February 6, was de- 
livered to the Governor announcing the resumption of hos- 
tilities by the Creeks. Blount at once revoked his orders 
of January 18 and restored the cavalry maximum for the 
protection of Cumberland to one company. The first popu- 
larly elected House of Representatives of the Southwest 
Territory met on February 24 and petitioned Congress for 
the stationing, in Cumberland, of permanent troops at a 
protective chain of forts to be erected at national expense. 
James White, one of the members of the house represent- 
ing the Cumberland district, was sent to Philadelphia to 
work with Congress and the President to get them to act 
favorably on the petition. Blount was so enthused that, 
when he heard that a committee of the anti-Federalist na- 
tional House of Representatives had reported in favor of 
offensive war against the Creeks, he confided to Robertson, 
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on April 3, that he was “strongly impressed with the Hope 
that Congress will concur with the Report.” Twelve days 
later, Blount wrote to Robertson, “I think it may safely be 
hoped some order will be received [on White’s return] to 
authorize offensive operations in case war is persisted in.” 
But, as usual, Blount was doomed to disappointment. On 
May 29 the House passed a bill authorizing the President 
to call out ten thousand militia “to carry on offensive opera- 
tions against the Creek and Cherokee nations.” A chain of 
forts with permanent garrisons and scouts was also pro- 
vided. The Federalist Senate emasculated the bill in such 
a way as to cause it to be rejected when it was returned 
to the House. The seaboard states thus prevented an of- 
fensive war on the grounds described by representative 
Fisher Ames of Massachusetts when he said, “We have one 
Indian war already, which is enough at a time.” As for 
the President, White was scarcely more successful. Con- 
ferences between White and Knox resulted in an authoriza- 
tion from Washington allowing militia for Cumberland 
until December to the number of one hundred and nine 
infantry and thirty-two cavalry with six small iron howitz- 
ers for Nashville and two hundred “old muskets wanting 
repair” thrown in.”° 

Such niggardly aid could only arouse contempt for the 
federal government on the part of the Cumberland fron- 
tiersmen. These long-suffering inhabitants of the far west 
of 1794 needed only a few more examples of federal aid 
and comfort to the murderous redskins to give their leaders 
an excuse to resort to measures of open defiance of the 
United States. Such federal examples were forthcoming. 
The first was the treaty of Philadelphia of June 26, 1794, 
negotiated with the Cherokee and raising the United States 
annuity (tribute the Cumberlanders called it) to five thou- 
sand dollars. The second was the explicit forbidding, by 
Knox, of any action against the Chickamauga towns. On . 
July 26, Knox wrote to Blount, ‘“‘With respect to destroying 
the Lower towns, however rigorous such a measure might 
be, or whatever good consequences might result from it, I 
am instructed, specially, by the President, to say, that he 
does not conceive himself authorized to direct any such 
measure, more especially, as the whole subject was before 
the last session of Congress, who did not think proper to 
authorize or direct offensive operations.’’*° 
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So maddening were these actions to the Cumberlanders 
that in August, 1794, the month of the defeat of the north- 
ern tribesmen at Fallen Timbers, a movement was set on 
foot in Cumberland and nearby Kentucky to destroy the 
Chickamauga towns in spite of federal policy. Through 
Sampson Williams, former sheriff of Davidson county, 
Colonel William Whitley of Kentucky was brought into the 
scheme with the result that one hundred Kentucky volun- 
teers joined with four hundred and fifty Cumberlanders for 
the Chickamauga purge. According to Robertson, in his 
explanation of October 8 to Blount, he had collected these 
men together because he had been informed by Chickasaw 
runners, one of whom was ‘“‘a man of as much veracity as 
any in the nation” that a large body of Creek and Cherokee 
were embodying to invade Cumberland. Under such cir- 
cumstances he felt justified in striking first, claiming that 
in so doing he was acting in self-defense. He felt it 
necessary, however, to add, “‘Nor could I suppose that the 
pursuing of Parties of Indians who had recently committed 
murders and Thefts, to the Towns whence they came and 
there Striking them could be considered as an offensive 
measure unauthorized by the usage of Nations in such 
cases.’’3! 

When Blount heard of these illegal preparations for war 
being made by his friend, Robertson, he was utterly mor- 
tified. He wrote at once to Robertson, urging him to drop 
the measure and offering to destroy all records relating to 
it. “You have surely,” he wrote on September 9, “‘paid 
less respect to yourself on this occasion than on any other 
since my acquaintance with you. It is not possible that 
the Representatives in Congress of Kentucky can have had 
so little understanding as to have entertained the most dis- 
tant hope that the Perpetrators of such lawless unauthor- 
ized acts could expect the least Pecuniary Reward for their 
trouble. . . . I hope the conditional order of Muster is not 
in writing. I know not the price I would take to report 
such an order to the War office. Your letter of 30th Instant 
will be destroyed that it may never rise in judgment. Don’t 
suppose this too severe. It proceeds from my personal 
esteem and the high value at which I hold your public 
Character. No good Consequences can arise from such 
unauthorized expeditions, and if such must be, let them be 
made by the states who have Senators and Representatives 
in the Public Councils. You cannot conceive the pain I feel 
on the occasion, not that Indians will be injured, for God 
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knows that is a score so far as it affects the hostile part that 
I am quite easy on, but for the Reputation of the People 
I have the honor to be appointed to govern.’’®? 

It was too late. On September 6 Major James Ore of 
the territorial militia and leader of the projected expedi- 
tion had received his orders. On the next day he led his 
Cumberland and Kentucky frontiersmen quickly across to 
the Tennessee and, on September 13, destroyed the Chicka- 
mauga towns of Running Water and Nickajack. Between 
fifty and one hundred Indians were sent to eternity, many 
of them being non-combatants. The expedition then re- 
turned, leaving the rest of the Chickamauga towns un- 
touched, but taking along seventeen hostages as a guarantee 
of future peace. On September 20 Robertson wrote John 
Watts that the safety of the rest of the towns depended on 
the immediate sending of Indian peace emissaries to him. 
“We shall wait long enough for you to come with a flag; 
but if you do not come, our people will be sure to come 
again to war.”” To Blount, he wrote, “From my experience 
in Indian affaires I have my hopes that [as a result of] the 
scouring Major Ore has given the Lower Cherokees we shall 
receive less injury from them than heretofore.” 


The Nickajack expedition was quickly followed by an 
era of peace on all the Cherokee frontiers including that of 
the Chickamauga. But it would be misleading to state that 
the expedition was the sole cause of the peace. Another 
cause, as Blount pointed out, was the battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, by which the northern Indian confederacy was 
crushed and the entire military resources of the United 
States were left free to cope with the southern tribes. Still 
another factor was the progress made by the United States 
in establishing a stronger foundation for peace with the 
Cherokee of the upper Tennessee valley and adjacent 
regions. One phase of this progress was the treaty of 
Philadelphia of June 26, 1794, already mentioned, by which 
the annuity to the Cherokee was raised from fifteen hun- 
dred to five thousand dollars in goods subject to a deduc- 
tion of fifty dollars for every stolen horse not returned in 
three months from the time of the theft. This was better 
than the Spanish were doing even for the Creeks and served 
to augment the anti-Spanish feeling among both Creeks 
and Cherokee and caused by the inability of that war-rid 
den monarchy to bring goods to supply the Indians as it 
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had once done. The effect of this federal beneficence was 
increased by the erection, by Blount, in the summer of 
1794, of five blockhouses in the Indian country garrisoned 
by federal troops (not militia) for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the repetition of such things as Sevier’s Etowa expedi- 
tion and the Beard attack. Three of these stations were 
the post at Southwest Point (near modern Kingston), Fort 
Granger (near modern Lenoir City) and Tellico Block 
House (near modern Loudon). At the last-named place 
John McKee, successor to the indiscreet Leonard Shaw, was 
stationed as temporary agent, and matters of trade were 
subjected to some order, evidently to the satisfaction of the 
Indians. The finishing touches to this season of peace mak- 
ing were made in a conference at Tellico Block House on 
November 7 and 8, where Blount on behalf of the United 
States, Watts on behalf of the Chickamauga and Hanging 
Maw on behalf of the whole Cherokee nation pledged their 
people to lasting peace and friendship. The days of Chicka- 
mauga heroics were gone. There was no retaliation for 
Nickajack.?4 | 

There was still, however, an Indian problem for the 
Southwest Territory. The Chickamauga may have been 
silenced but not so the Creeks, at least not so those Creek 
banditti who had vowed that they would “be at war with 
the Cumberland people the longest day they have to live, 
on account of the land.” Their attacks continued through- 
out the fall of 1794, and on November 8 Robertson de- 
clared to be just the Chickasaw reports “that the Creeks 
had declared publicly their intentions of distressing this 
district, or, if able, to extirpate it altogether.’ 


Since something must be done against the Creeks, and, 
since it was felt that Congress and the President were not 
disposed to do it, Governor Blount’s plans took on a most 
sinister aspect, viz., of sowing discord among the tribes so 
that war could be carried on against the Creeks by the rest 
of the tribes of the Old Southwest. The increase in Chero- 
kee friendship for the United States after the treaty of 
Philadelphia of June 26, 1794, seemed to Blount a good 
opportunity to begin this insidious work. Thus he wrote 
to Robertson on August 6, “It now appears that a war may 
be brought about through the [Hanging] Maw’s Party be- 
tween the Creeks and the Cherokees, and it is my secret 
wishes since the Creeks will have no Peace with us that you 
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encourage in such ways as you judge best both the Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws to fall on the Creeks.” To the Chero- 
kee, Double Head, Blount whispered tempting words on Oc- 
tober 29, when he told him that if the Creeks continued at 
war the Cherokee would be blamed and that it behooved 
the Cherokee, therefore, to put a stop to the Creek depre- 
dations. “It is better to have a war with the Creeks,” said 
Blount, “than with ... the United States. ... And if 
you, for the sake of peace with the United States, are 
forced into a war with the Creeks, you may be sure of 
friends enough.” By November 10 Blount had gotten up 
nerve enough to propose this plan openly to Knox. He 
wrote, ‘Nor do I entertain the least doubt, but I can if so 
instructed, in any short time, induce the Cherokees, (I be- 
lieve the whole nation)—the whole of the Chickasaws, a 
part of the Choctaws & eventually the whole of them to aid 
the armies of the United States in the total destruction of 
that Nation.—The destruction of the Creeks by the aid of 
these three Nations could be effected not only much cheaper 
than by an army of Citizens.” As for the United States 
actually taking up war against the Creek, Blount felt that 
the territory would have to become a state to acquire suf- 
ficient influence to get Congress to go that far. “The Creeks 
must be humbled,” wrote Blount to Robertson on Novem- 
ber 22, “before you can enjoy Peace and I fear that wished 
for Period will never arrive until this Territory becomes a 
State and is represented in Congress.”’%® 


For some reason Blount’s opinion on the possibility of 
getting Congress to declare war against the Creeks under- 
went a modification for the better shortly after his writing 
of this letter. By December, 1794, the Blount-Pickens- 
Robertson plan for a Creek war was revived. Blount seems 
to have concluded that with the Whiskey Rebellion and the 
Wayne campaign over, it was now the turn of the South- 
west Territory to get that support that had long been de- 
nied. He wrote to Robertson on December 4, “Taking into 
view the many years the Creeks have continued to kill the 
Citizens of the District of Mero [Cumberland], without 
any cause whatever, of Justification, the Proceedings of the 
late Congress upon the first Memorial from this Territory, 
the many murders and Thefts as stated in the second, as 
well as the many Murders and Thefts committed since its 
date, and the situation the United States are placed in by 
the victory of General Wayne, and the happy suppression of 
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the Fort Pitt Insurgency [Whiskey Rebellion] I cannot 
suffer myself to doubt but the present session of Congress 
will order an army in the Course of the next Spring or 
Summer, sufficient to humble if not destroy the Creek Na- 
tion, and thereby give Peace to the Southwestern Fron- 
tier.’’37 

Without waiting for authorization from Congress, 
Blount proceeded to put his policy of urging the Cherokee 
nation against the Creeks officially into effect. He did it 
in a most insidious way. Collecting the Cherokee chiefs 
together at Tellico Blockhouse, he held a council from De- 
cember 28, 1794, to January 3, 1795, in which he warned 
them that the Creeks must not be allowed to pass through 
their towns on their way to attack Cumberland. If the 
Creeks did go through, the whites would continue to blame 
the Cherokee and include them in the retaliations. But 
since it seemed impossible for the Cherokee to stop the 
Creeks, Blount proposed that about sixty Cherokee be as- 
signed to join the white militia to protect Cumberland. 
The United States would pay the Indians for their services. — 
Blount made it appear that he had only the interests of the 
Cherokee and the Cumberlanders at heart. But what he 
really wanted was to trick the Cherokee into so offending 
the Creeks that a war between the two Indian tribes would 
result. Blount revealed this purpose in his letter to Knox 
of January 10, 1795. “It will be observed,” he wrote, ‘‘that 
the leading object of what I said to the Chiefs was to in- 
duce the Cherokees to take such steps as would ultimately 
destroy the Friendship that has too long for the Peace of 
the United States subsisted between that Nation and the 
Creeks.”’ He added that, although the Cherokee publicly re- 
jected this offer, the chiefs Watts and Bloody Fellow “in 
a private conversation” told him that they did so to keep 
the Creeks from getting the jump on them, and that, if 
Blount would call for the Indian troops when all was ready, 
he would not be disappointed. Blount was, of course, care- 
ful to tell Knox that no Indian troops would be called until 
orders came from the federal government.?§ 

On the Cumberland frontier this policy of divide and 
conquer was making even greater headway. Here Robert- 
son was able to report on January 13, 1795, that a Chicka- 
saw party made an actual attack on January 2 on a party 
of five Creek banditti bound for the Cumberland frontier 
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and killed all. Ever since 1783 the United States had be- 
friended the Chickasaw tribes whose predispositions against 
the Spanish traced back to the part the tribe had taken 
against them during the Revolutionary war. The federal 
government had been especially generous toward them since 
1790 in bestowing on them arms and ammunition and the 
tribe had reciprocated by contributing men to take part in 
St. Clair’s and Wayne’s campaigns. They had been told 
that the Creeks would some day be punished for the attacks 
on Cumberland and they now looked forward to an Ameri- 
can war against that tribe since the United States were no 
longer embarrassed by war in the Northwest. The Chicka- 
saw had been encouraged in this expectation by both Blount 
and Robertson in a conference at Nashville in the fall of 1794 
and, early in January, seventy of their warriors, led by 
William (Billy) Colbert, came to Nashville with five Creek 
scalps “resolutely determined,” said Robertson, “to join us, 
and go and build block houses on the Tennessee river, and 
assist in supporting them.” “They desire me to let you 
know,” continued Robertson, “that ... they have been 
waiting since the conference at this place, to see you re- 
taliate on the Creeks for the many injuries done your peo- 
ple.” In reply, Robertson told them that he expected an 
American army to march against the Creeks during the 
summer, but that orders to that effect had not yet been 
received. Robertson’s main concern, however, was that 
the Chickasaw had started too early, and might become 
alienated from the United States before the war began. 
“T confess,” he said bluntly, “I wished the Chickasaws to 
kill Creeks, but lament their beginning so early.” This 
information was in Governor Blount’s hands on January 20 
and was relayed at once to Philadelphia by express. The 
Governor was greatly pleased. He at once spread the news 
among the Cherokee, saying, “These are the proofs the 
Chickasaws give of their love for the people of the United 
States.” War, he told Robertson, was now certain between 
the Chickasaws and Creeks, “and thereby it is highly prob- 
able, the Southwestern frontiers will, for a time, be relieved 
from the tomahawk and scalping knife.” He advised Rob- 
ertson to accept their services in protecting the frontiers 
and to dismiss an equal number of militia. If the United 
States did not back up the Chickasaw, the friendship of 
that tribe would be lost, but it is doubtful if Blount felt 
varticularly concerned as to what the Creeks might do to 
the Chickasaw in such an event. 


The answer lay with Congress. President Washington, 
on February 17, laid the Blount-Robertson letters before 
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Congress for their decision. On February 27 the Federal- 
ist, anti-frontier Senate passed a bill to prevent depreda- 
tions on the southern Indians. This was rejected by the 
anti-Federalist House on the same day and an attempt to 
substitute a milder measure failed in the rush of business 
between that day and the close of Congress on March 38. 
This was a victory for the opponents of Indian war. There 
seems to have been among some Congressmen a pronounced 
suspicion that Blount’s motives in desiring a war were re- 
lated to his well-known speculative interests in western 
lands. James White, territorial delegate to Congress, in- 
formed Blount by letter of March 19, “Congress is unwill- 
ing to act with spirit against the Creek Indians. . . . Your 
candid & generous statement of the necessity of Congress 
resenting the outrage committed against your Government 
by the Creeks, occasioned a Person high in office to observe 
that the ardor you Showed for that object indicated a dis- 
position interested for that Purpose: which mistaken idea 
I had the mortification to hear uttered in my own pres-_ 
ence.” The debate on the Creek question also revealed the 
conservative tide water disdain for the unrestrained Indian 
hatred of the frontiersman. Said Representative James 
Hillhouse of Connecticut, on February 27, “What use was 
there for expending millions every year in defence of the 
frontier people, if they were to be at liberty to cross the 
Indian line as often as they pleased, and to do what was to 
all intents and purposes carrying on war? If they will 
fight let us recall our forces and leave them to fight for 
themselves.’’?9 


Thus was the Blount Indian policy again repudiated by 
Congress. The official answer was written on March 23 by 
the new Secretary of War, Timothy Pickering, in a letter 
that knocked the props from under every essential phase 
of Blount’s belligerency. “Upon the whole, Sir,” said Pick- 
ering, “I cannot refrain from saying that the complexion 
of some of the Transactions in the South western territory 
appears unfavourable to the public interests.”’ Congress 
had decided to spend money on measures of peace: $50,000 
for the fostering of trade under the new factory system, 
and $130,000 “for the Defensive Protection of the Fron- 
tiers.” “All ideas of offensive operations are therefore to 
be laid aside,” said the Secretary, “and all possible har- 
mony cultivated with the Indian Tribes.” The fomenting 
of the Creek-Chickasaw war was specifically denounced. 
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Referring to Blount’s and Robertson’s belief that Congress 
would send an army against the Creeks during the summer, 
Pickering said, “The General [Robertson] has acted very 
unadvisedly in expressing and repeating the same opinion 
to the Chickasaws.” Blount’s statement to the Cherokee at 
Tellico, and subsequent instructions to the same effect, 
that is, for the Cherokee not to allow the Creek to pass 
through their country, was also singled out for repudiation. 
And as for praising the Chickasaw, in the presence of the 
Cherokee, for killing of Creeks, Pickering said, “Was not 
this saying—you Cherokee Chiefs and Warriors go and do 
likewise?’’4° 

There was nothing left for Blount to do but to get him- 
self out of the Chickasaw situation as best he could, and 
to convert the territory into a state as soon as he could. 
Fortunately for the attainment of the former objective, 
James Seagrove had built American influence among the 
Creeks to such a degree of strength that the Blount-Robert- 
son aberrations did not produce a war between the Creeks 
and the Chickasaws. As the result of Seagrove’s interven- 
tion, the Creek chiefs, Mad Dog and Big Warrior, assured 
him, in June, that “Satisfaction is all they want & not war.” 
At the request of Alexander Cornell, Seagrove’s half-breed 
deputy among the Creeks, Blount reluctantly ordered Rob- 
ertson to go into the Chickasaw country in person to effect 
the return of all the Creek prisoners taken by the Chicka- 
saw during the short period of hostilities. Apologies were 
sent to the Creeks by Blount and Cornell for the fact that 
white men from Cumberland had joined Colbert for bel- 
ligerent purposes. On August 22 an official disavowal of 
Robertson was made to Colbert himself by President Wash- 
ington when the Chickasaw leader appeared in Philadelphia. 
“General Robertson did wrong,” said the President, “in 
telling your nation last year that he expected the United 
States would send an army against the Creeks last sum- 
mer.” In the late fall the Creek nation, under Seagrove’s 
influence, met in full council and ratified proposals of peace 
with the Chickasaw, whereupon Captain John Chisholm, 
as agent both of the United States and the Creeks, carried 
official peace overtures from the Creeks to the Chickasaw. 
For the third and last time the territorial war hawks had 
been frustrated by their superiors.’’*! 


40Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 386-898. 

41‘Correspondence of Robertson,” American Historical Magazine, 8: 879, 387, 890, 
393 (October, 1898) ; 4: 251, 274 (July, 1899) ; Draper Mss 4XX58 (State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin). 
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The result was quick abandonment of the territorial 
status. On March 20, 1795, three days before Pickering’s 
disavowal was written, Blount, on being informed of 
White’s failure to get the government to pay for the Etowah 
campaign, wrote to John Sevier, “Every day’s experience 
points out in stronger Terms the Necessity for a New State 
in preference of a territorial Government.” Without wait- 
ing for any act of Congress in the form of a statehood en- 
abling act, the territorial legislature on July 11, 1795, or- 
dered the taking of a census and the election of a constitu- 
tional convention if the population of the territory was over 
60,000. The census was taken and the final returns showed 
a total population of 77,262, including 10,613 slaves. Blount 
thereupon, on November 28, proclaimed an election of con- 
stitutional delegates for December 18 and 19. The election 
was held and the convention met on January 11, 1796, with 
Blount as president. A constitution was adopted and sub- 
mitted by Blount to the Secretary of State under date of 
February 9. On March 28 the first General Assembly met 
and the next day elected John Sevier, governor of the State 
of Tennessee, and William Blount and William Cocke, Sena- 
tors. Tennessee was officially admitted into the Union by 
the signature on June 1, 1796, of the official act of admis- 
sion.42 


University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


42Draper Mss., 4xx40; Carter, Territorial Papers, 4: 404, 407, 419, 422, 424. 


FRANCIS NASH, SOLDIER AND PATRIOT 
LINELL CHENAULT ROGERS 


The one intimate touch which Nashville has had with the 
life of the man for whom she was named, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Francis Nash, was the display at the old Centennial 
Exposition, in 1897, of an officer’s sash, with colors dimmed 
by the years since the American Revolution. This sash 
was loaned by Richard Lytle, grandson of Captain Lytle 
of the Revolution. According to Mrs. James Frazer, of 
Nashville, also a descendant of Captain Lytle, he used the 
sash to carry General Nash from the battlefield at German- 
town, and it had been in the Lytle family after that date. 
a mute dark blots upon it grimly enhanced its historic 
value. 

Most people apparently think of Francis Nash as an 
old gentleman many degrees more decrepit than Uncle Sam, 
and almost as mythical, useful chiefly in the matter of news- 
paper cartoons personifying Nashville, because he had the 
honor—their tone frequently adds, “Goodness knows why!” 
—of having the city named for him. 

In the past four years, however, there has been an 
awakening of interest in him, if not as a person, at least 
as a personage. He is mentioned on the tablet at Fort 
Nashborough erected by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Four years ago, Mrs. J. H. Acklen, then State 
Regent of that organization, suggested his name for the 
new chapter then forming, with Mrs. Russell Hart as 
Regent. This chapter took as its main object the erection 
of a memorial tablet to General Nash, for which Mrs. 
Charlton Rogers, of McCrory Chapter, had started a fund 
by soliciting donations from the Nash family in the East 
and South. Mrs. Acklen accepted the custodianship of the 
small fund, on behalf of the chapter. It has increased 
steadily through the care of the two succeeding regents, 
Mrs. E. C. Tompkins and Mrs. Count Boyd. Then, during 
the past few months, the Sons of the American Revolution 
have considered a plan for bringing the body of General 
Nash to Nashville, a movement in which James Stahlman 
has taken much interest. 

But so far as the Nashville public is concerned, Nash 
continues to be the “Unknown Soldier” of the Revolution. 

No known portrait of him remains, yet he is vivid with 
personality, appealing in his youth, and on his breast for- 
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ever blazes the badge of unflinching courage. When, ac- 
cording to tradition, General Robertson named the town 
of Nashborough in honor of him, he paid a brave man’s 
tribute to the supreme sacrifice for freedom. Tennessee 
may well treasure the story of that sacrifice as belonging 
to her own great saga, for Nashborough was then on North 
Carolina ground. 

Nash’s life flashes the silver of that ultimate gift across 
the deeds of American valour. His last words are the 
epitome of his life: 


“From the dawn of the Revolution, I have ever been on 
the side of freedom and my country.” 


Over a quiet grave at Kulpsville, twenty-six miles from 
Germantown, a tall old shaft still guards his dust. On it 
is the inscription: 


“Vota Via Mea Jus Patria 


IN MEMORY OF 
GENERAL NASH OF NORTH CAROLINA 
MORTALLY WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN 
HERE INTERRED, OCTOBER, 1777, IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE ARMY, HERE ENCAMPED” 


For a century and a quarter this was the only monu- 
ment erected to him, not because his country was ungrate- 
ful, for in November, 1777, the month after his death, Con- 
gress directed North Carolina to erect a suitable memorial, 
but there was no money in the depleted war treasury. At 
last, the Society of the Cincinnati, the members of Con- 
gress from North Carolina, and the Guilford Battleground 
Company, took the matter in hand, and in 1906, under the 
authority of the ancient act of Congress, a memorial arch 
was placed on the battleground of Guilford Courthouse. 

Who, then, was Francis Nash? Why was he so honored 
by his Commander-in-Chief and his country, as well as by 
his friend at lonely Fort Nashborough? What was the 
background against which he is seen; what his environ- 
ment? Whence did he draw that nobility of character 
which permeates the stories that have come down to us? 
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The light of history turns upon the screen of time: 


Emerging from the mists of antiquity tower the Nash 
Cliffs of Wales. Near them are Tenby, Pembroke and Tem- 
pleton. The Nash family lived in this section for many 
generations, and not far away dwelt Sir Hugh Owen, whose 
daughter, Anne, married John Nash and came with him 
to Virginia. 

John settled in what was then Henrico, but was later 
cut off as Prince Edward County, and built his home, Tem- 
pleton Manor. There he soon attained power and influ- 
ence. We hear of his being one of the founders of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, and serving as chairman of its Board 
of Trustees; helping toward the building of St. John’s 
Church, Richmond; we see him arriving in coach and four, 
and being conducted with ceremony to the bench where he 
sits as presiding Justice of Henrico County. He is the 
first member of the House of Burgesses from Prince Ed- 
ward County, and serves some five years. We see him in the 
uniform of a colonel of colonial militia, resisting an Indian 
attack, in 1857; we see him patriot Revolutionary chair- 
man of the County Committee of Safety and a member of 
the convention of 1775. We see him in his home, educat- 
ing and training his sons in the goodly traditions of honor 
and public service which he is passing on to them. 


Brief shadows of the years flit over Templeton Manor. 
The eldest son, Thomas Nash, having served as King’s at- 
torney, vestryman of Cornwall Parish, Burgess from Lun- 
—enberg County, captain—and later—colonel in the militia, 
dies is 1769. The second son, Colonel John Nash, inherits 
the estate, serves on the Hampden-Sidney Board of Trus- 
tees, is Gentleman Justice in 1759; member of the court of 
August 19, 1776, when allegiance was transferred from 
Great Britain; member of the convention, March 20, 1775, 
and of the Committee of Safety, 1776; represents Prince 
Edward County in the House of Delegates, in 1778. 


The third son, Abner, passes before us. Tall, slender, 
dark-haired, with delicate features, he goes out from Tem- 
pleton to take his father’s place as representative from 
Prince Edward County, but he soon leaves Virginia. He 
sells his lands there and goes to North Carolina, where his 
valuable life is to become a part of the state’s history. The 
scenic background shifts to his estate, Pembroke, near 
Newbern. This, too, must have been an interesting home, 
but nothing remains of it today, as the house, with its treas- 
ure of portraits, books, and mementoes of his public life, 
were later lost by fire. 
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Like his father and brothers, Abner Nash stops at no 
risk to forward the cause of the Revolution. A brilliant 
speaker, his eloquence and devotion sweep him forward. 
He is member of the first Council of Safety; is delegate to 
the Hillsboro Convention; has a part in the new state con- 
stitution; is first Speaker of the North Carolina House of 
Commons in 1777; is in the chair as Speaker of the State 
Senate in 1779; is Revolutionary Governor of North Caro- 
lina in 1780, the year when the first settlement took place 
at Fort Nashborough. Some historians even state that 
Nashborough was named for him instead of for Francis, 
but this is disproved by the act of the North Carolina legis- 
lature, April, 1784, “to establish the town of Nashville, 
named in memory of the brave and patriotic General Nash.” 
In 1781, Abner Nash declines re-election to the Governor’s 
chair, but in 1782-6 he is member of the Continental Con- 
gress. 


* * * 


New York, 1786. Congress has its meeting-place in the 
old City Hall at Wall and Nassau Streets. Here, three 
years later, all will be celebration, joy, and hope, for Wash- 
ington will be inaugurated President of the United States. 
Today, a pall seems over the building. The new flag droops 
its thirteen stars. 

The slow beat of footsteps marches from a residence in 
Princess Street to old St. Paul’s church. A faithful servant 
of a young nation has given to it the last ounce of his devo- 
tion and bodily strength. Abner Nash, aged 48, Revolu- 
tionary Governor of North Carolina, which had then in- 
cluded Tennessee; member of the Continental Congress; 
patriot, is passing to his long rest. 

A clipping from the old New York Gazette of that date 
moves the figures in the procession across our vision: 
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Order of Procession 
Mr. Beach 


Clerk of St. Paul’s Church, with 60 Charity Boys, two and two 
Sexton of St. Paul’s Church 
Two Messengers of Congress 
Clergy of the different Churches of the City 
Bearers, Physicians, the Corpse 
The Son of the deceased, Chief Mourner 


Members of Congress, two and two, as Mourners 
[all to wear official mourning for a month] 


The Secretary of Congress and the Deputy Secretary 
The Governor of the State of New York 
The Ministers of Congress, three Great Departments, two and two 
Foreign Public Ministers, viz. 
The Minister of the United Netherlands 
The Encargardo of Spain 
The Charge des Affaires of France 
Members of the Senate 
Members of the Assembly 
Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court 
The Comptroller and Treasurer of the United States 
The Secretary, Auditor, and Register of the Treasury 
Post-Master General 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
Secretary in the War Office 
Commissioners of Public Accounts in the different Departments 
The Military Officers of the United States 
Vice Consul General of France 
Consul General of Great Britain 
Consuls of France, Great Britain, Holland, and Sweden 
Mayor of the City | 
Members of the Corporation 
Secretary of the State 
Treasurer, Collector, and Sheriff 
Professors of the University 
Strangers and Citizens of New York 
Pall Bearers 
Col. Hamilton (Alexander) 
Mr. Houston 
General Lamb 
General Malcolm 
Mr. Ramsay 
Mr. Constable 
Mr. Robert Cambridge Livingstone 
Mr. Paschal N. Smith 
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Governor Nash’s body was afterward moved to the fam- 
ily vault at Newbern. 

We turn the hands of the clock back a few years to take 
up the life of Abner’s youngest brother, Francis. 

1763. The morning sunlight falls on Templeton Manor, 
and lingers on the head of a lad of twenty-one. As if 
poised for flight, he stands an instant upon the threshold, 
a sculptured figure of radiant youth. He catches from a 
slave the bridle of his prancing house, springs into the 
saddle, and with his graceful body yielding to the easy mo- 
tion of the thoroughbred animal, the youngest son of John 
Nash, Senior, follows his brother, Abner, in riding South 
to seek his fortune and to meet his destiny. He is hence- 
forth Francis Nash of North Carolina. 

He goes to Childsburg, later to be known as Hillsboro. 
It is no easy berth that the boy has elected. A rough fron- 
tier town, with rude log houses. No manor house with 
slaves to do his bidding. No church in which to hear the 
age-old words to which his ears are attuned. 

He soon fits into the life of the little community and 
makes himself felt by his useful activity. At twenty-one, 
he is a Justice of the Peace; at twenty-three, he has won 
membership from Orange County in the Colonial Assem- 
bly. He becomes clerk of the Superior Court of Orange 
County. 

We see his sword flashing at the battle of Allemance in 
1771, when he is a captain of the militia. He is representa- 
tive from Orange County in 1771. He stands for the 
County of Newbern in 1775, and for the town of Halifax 
at the Hillsboro Convention in the tempestuous days of 
that year. 


It must have been during the pre-Revolutionary years 
that his courtship occurred. We have an all-too-brief 
glimpse of the charming, handsome, and happy young lover, 
in a note from him to a friend, asking “for the loan of a 
horse that exactly matches mine, for I want to drive the 
pair when I go a courting Miss Sally Moore.” Sally is the 
daughter of his commanding officer, and sister of Judge 
Alfred Moore, afterwards of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


* * * 


Grey dawn. The storm clouds of the Revolution are 
rolling up. Against that turbulent background, a gallant 
figure in blue and buff is fighting, as lieutenant-colonel, at 
the first victory of the Revolution, February 27, 1776—the 
battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge. Fiske records it as being 
as contagious in effect as the battle of Lexington was in 
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New England. From this battle, Francis Nash receives his 
colonelcy. 

June. Near Charleston, South Carolina. Cornwallis is 
trying to land his force, supported by the English fleet, 
under Clinton. The South Carolina Rangers, assisted by a 
battalion from Nash’s regiment, frustrate the attempt. The 
battalion receives commendation for bravery. 

Wilmington. November. Orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief to join his own command. The regiment hurries 
to Halifax only to find that the British are preparing to at- 
tack St. Augustine, Florida. They hurry back to Charles- 
ton to protect the South. Nash now wears the epaulettes 
of a Brigadier General. 

Dark clouds hang over the Federal forces. Bad news 
has beaten repeated blows upon the morale of the colonists. 
Boston evacuated! Americans whipped at battle on Long 
Island! New York and its important harbor in British 
hands! Battle lost at Harlem Heights, though great brav- 
ery displayed by Americans! Battle at White Plains goes 
against our troops! Washington withdraws into New Jer- 
sey after a loss of 2,600 men at capture of Fort Washington 
by the enemy! The British are pursuing General Wash- 
pee and Newark, New Brunswick, and Princeton are 
theirs! 

A ecandle-lit room in the home of Isaac Arnett, Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey. Men sitting around a table, their 
heads close together. Anxious, discouraged men. A story 
going round that “‘the whole population of New Jersey can 
be bought by the British for eighteen pence a head.” 

“Why fight longer? The cause of the Colonies is al- 
ready lost! General Washington can never—’ The door 
of the room flies open and suddenly framed in the doorway 
is dauntless Hannah Arnett, a stormy-eyed, unsuspected 
listener, trembling with indignation. 

“Shame on you, Isaac Arnett! I’ll no more be wife to 
you if you fail General Washington now!” 

The group, shamefaced, go back to duty, never to waver 
again, and the little story of a woman’s courage is to be 
used as the slogan in the founding of the great organiza- 
tion of more than 600,000 women, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It was written up in the Washing- 
ton Post of 1890 as a challenge to the women of the United 
States, and is preserved as a precious relic under glass in 
the museum at Continental Hall in Washington. 

Christmas, ’76. Washington crosses the Delaware with 
2,000 men, attacks the British, captures 1,000 prisoners, 
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much ammunition, and supplies of all sorts. The skies are 
brightening. 

January 38rd. Washington wins a brilliant victory at 
Princeton and recovers Brunswick. At last, orders go 
south to the North Carolina troops for them to join him. 
The regiments hurry north again, through towns filled 
with cheering crowds. On through Wilmington, Richmond, 
old Georgetown, Philadelphia. 

The troops remain in this vicinity. Written in July at 
Trenton, there comes to us one of the few letters of Gen- 
eral Nash in existence. It is a true reflection of the man, 
replete with courage, devotion to his country, and to sweet 
Sally Moore, now his wife. 

“When I left Philadelphia, which was a week or ten 
days ago, I expected that we should have proceeded directly 
to headquarters. However, I received a letter from Gen- 
eral Washington, directing me to remain at this place until 
further orders, under the supposition that the late move- 
ments of the enemy might probably be only a feint in order 
to draw our army as far to the north as possible, and then 
by a forced march endeavor to gain Philadelphia, before 
the necessary succor could be afforded. In which case, we, 
being directly on their route, should probably have it in our 
power to retard their progress, until our army could get 
up with their rear. However, from some accounts received 
this morning (to-wit) that a considerable part of their 
fleet had been discovered moving up the North River, I 
think there can remain a doubt that their operations are 
intended against that quarter. General Washington, in 
consequence of this intelligence, has moved with his whole 
army within twenty miles from Fishkilns, about 100 miles 
from hence, where he means to remain until the designs of 
the enemy are reduced to a certainty. I have been rein- 
forced since I came here by one regiment of Virginians, 
and an artillery corps with six brass field pieces, making 
the strength of my brigade about 2,000. This morning, for 
the first time, I have seen a general return of the state of 
our army and it is with pleasure that I inform you we have 
now in the field of Continental troops effective, upwards of 
twenty-thousand, exclusive of those in Canada, which I 
suppose must amount to between four and five thousand 
more; add to this a most admirable train of artillery and 
seven hundred light horses equal at least to those of the 
enemy in discipline, equipage, and everything else—is it 
possible that with such an army, and a Washington at their 
head, that America can have anything to fear? No, my 
dear Sally, I now feel the fullest assurance that nothing less 
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than the immediate interposition of Providence (which I 
will not suppose can be exerted in favor of tyranny and 
oppression) can prevent us from the invaluable possession 
of liberty, freedom, and independence,—and, with those 
assurances, I rest satisfied with the blessing of heaven of 
returning to you ere long, crowned with victory to spend in 
peace and domestic happiness the remainder of a life which 
without you would not be worth possessing.”’ 

So he writes. Valiant, beloved by his men, married to 
the one woman in the world for him, glowing life ahead. 
This is July. 

September 11th. Brandywine. A defeat for the Con- 
tinental troops that is near a victory in its cost to the 
British, and in its results. Nash’s men again acquit them- 
selves with credit. 

October 4th. Lowering clouds. Rain. Heavy, endless 
mud. Fog, so thick that it is hard to distinguish friend 
from enemy. A road north and south. Germantown is 
merely two miles of this road flanked by houses and gar- 
dens, among which stands the large home of Chief Justice 
Benjamin Chew. Crossing this road, a mile or two to the 
north, is a wide are of Continental troops, with Washington 
himself in the center, which is reinforced by Nash and 
Maxwell. 

Wayne leads the attack down the road into German- 
town, meeting Musgrave’s regiment at the Chew House. 
The enemy crowd into the house, six companies strong, and 
barricade themselves. This costs the Continentals the vic- 
tory, for they pause to capture the house before pushing 
swiftly through to the main British forces. At length, 
when it seems well nigh impossible to penetrate into the 
house, Sullivan Nash and Conway are ordered forward 
through Germantown itself. 

A daring rider in blue and buff spurs on his flying horse 
and shouts, “ON, MEN! ON!” The beat of the horse’s 
hoofs is lost in the clatter of the regiments behind him. 

A cannon ball bursts. A plunging fall. Frantic hoofs 
paw the air a moment and then are still. 

A twisted heap of blue and buff. He tries to conceal 
with his brave hands the gaping wound in his thigh, calling 
out to his men through greying lips: 

‘“‘Never mind me! I’ve had the devil of a tumble! Rush 
on! My boys! Rush onthe enemy! I'll be after you pres- 
ently!” 

The tide of battle sweeps over him and away. He speaks: 

“The fog must be worse. ... I do not see anything. 

. .my eyes...” 
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Colonel Polk is wounded through the tongue by the same 
volley. Nash’s lips quiver with the ghost of his old smile: 

‘At least, they have left us enough of our senses to per- 
mit us to help each other home.” 

He is borne into a house. Washington sends his own 
physician, Dr. Craik, to attend him, but the appalling loss 
- blood has been too great for remedy. He lingers three 

ays. 

So passes a heroic soldier, an honorable, generous, and 
kind spirit, mourned by his commander-in-chief, Washing- 
ton, as “a deplorable loss to the army and the cause for 
which he fought.” 

Washington gives the following order: 

“Brigadier General Nash will be interred at 10 o’clock 
this forenoon with military honors, at the place on the 
road where the troops marched on yesterday comes into the 
great road. All officers whose circumstances will admit of 
it, will attend and pay this respect to a brave man who 
died in defence of his country.” 

George Washington Parke Custis says that “the whole | 
American Army was paraded by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief to perform the funeral obsequies of General Nash, 
and never did warrior’s tribute peal the requiem of a braver 
soldier or a nobler patriot than that of the illustrious son 
of North Carolina.” 


* * & 


The Governor’s palace at Newbern is the setting of the 
last scene of the story. Built just before the Revolution 
by the British Governor Tryon, at a cost of some 15,000 
pounds, to the fury of the people, who were taxed to meet 
this extravagance. It was said to be the handsomest house 
on this side of the Atlantic. Here had lived Abner Nash, 
during his terms as second Governor of North Carolina 
during the Revolution, and here his son, Frederick, was 
born. This son was to become the Chief Justice of North 
Carolina, and to marry the granddaughter of Hannah Ar- 
nett, of Elizabethtown. 

* * * 

1791. The light of a thousand candles. Powder, per- 
fume and brocade. Coach after coach dashing up to the 
doors. Harp and violin and the tap of heels in the minuet. 

The stateliest man in America, the most venerated,— 
the first President of the United States, is the guest of 
honor. The widow of his friend, Abner Nash, presents her 
son to him. Washington lifts the little boy to his knee, 
rests a kind hand on the childish head, and tells him the 
stories of his father and his uncle Francis. 
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“I trust, my child, that you will grow to be a man as 
valuable to your country as were your honoured father and 
your uncle, General Francis Nash.” 
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WILLIAM A. PROVINE, 1867-1935 
JOHN H. DEWITT 


The Tennessee Historical Society sustained a great loss 
on July 14, 1935, in the sudden death of its corresponding 
secretary and editor of its magazine, Reverend William A. 
Provine, D.D. He had been for some years a retired min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., but never- 
theless had rendered constant and valuable service to the 
cause of religion. For forty years or more he had been 
an intense lover of American history, especially that of 
his native State of Tennessee. He devoted much of 
his spare time to research among official records 
and other historical material, as well as genea- 
logical records. He had no superior in knowledge of our 
local history, the origin and development of the State, its 
outstanding people and families, its religious denomina- 
tions and educational institutions. He rendered immense 
service to the public in the dissemination of historical and 
genealogical information by correspondence. Without ma- 
terial compensation he edited the TENNESSEE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE from the beginning of the year 1919 to the time 
of his death. To it he contributed a number of historical 
papers embodying the results of thorough research and 
critical judgment upon historical evidences. All of this 
service was rendered out of an unselfish devotion to our 
history; and this spirit in him and the value of his service 
will ever be held in gratitude by the lovers of our history. 

Dr. Provine was born in 1867, seven miles from Nash- 
ville, at “Tusculum,”? which had been the home of Judge 
John Haywood, who is justly termed “The Father of Ten- 
nessee History.” He was the son of the Reverend John 
Calhoun Provine and Mary Kate Weedin Provine. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister for over sixty years, 
as was also his grandfather, Reverend John Provine, for 
over half a century. 

His early education was under a tutor, but later he at- 
tended what was then known as Vanderbilt Preparatory 
School, conducted by Prof. John L. Cooper, on McNairy 
Street. He was tendered a scholarship at Montgomery Bell 
Academy and graduated from that institution in 1884, re- 
ceiving the Latin honors. At the insistence of his mother, 
he declined a flattering business offer to pursue his edu- 
cation, and entered Vanderbilt University the same year, 
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leaving in 1887 to enter the Theological department of Cum- 
berland University, from which he graduated in 1889 with 
the degree of bachelor of divinity. 


He was received under the care of the Lebanon Pres- 
bytery in the fall of 1886, was licensed to preach in the 
spring of 1888, and was ordained to the full work of the 
ministry in April, 1889. He spent the winter of 1889-1890 
at Union Seminary, New York, doing special work in 
church history and Hebrew poetry, and in May, 1890, re- 
ceived his first ministerial charge at Princeton, Ind. He 
served the congregation there for three years, during which 
time he was married to Miss Christine Kolb, of that city. 
He had also served as moderator of the Indiana Presbytery, 
and was a member of the Indiana Young People’s Work 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. A supply pastorate at 
Madisonville, Ky., was followed by his pastorate at which 
is now known as the Garden Street Presbyterian Church, 
at Columbia. 

Dr. Provine had frequently represented his father as 
president of the Board of Publication and Sunday School 
Work of the church and, upon his father’s death, was 
elected to succeed him, remaining in such capacity until 
the union of the Cumberland Presbyterian and Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, in 1907. At that 
time he was invited to share the administrative work of the 
two boards of publication and Sunday school work, with 
general headquarters in Philadelphia, being made general 
Southern representative as secretary for the South and 
Southwest, with offices at Nashville. 


He had also served as treasurer of the mission work of 
the Synod of Tennessee and also as state clerk, having been 
in such capacity with the Presbytery of Nashville at the 
time of his death. He was the recipient of the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Cumberland University in 1907, and 
was a member of its Board of Trustees. 


Of Dr. Provine the editors of the Nashville newspapers 
wrote tributes of appreciation. Editorially, the Tennes- 
sean said: “The Presbyterian Church has lost one of its 
most distinguished and ardent workers, and the community 
at large is the poorer for the passing of an able man, whose 
life was an example of inspired service.” 


The Nashville Banner said: “The Historical Society 
owes him a very particular debt of gratitude, and it is a 
debt shared by the general public and by many individual 
research workers whose efforts he always stood ready to 
further. He was a good man in every sense of the word. 
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Nashville had no better citizen and his church no finer ex- 
emplar of its ideals.” 


Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Christine K. Provine, and 
three children, Prof. W. K. Provine of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Prof. Robert Provine of Asheville, N. C., and Miss Chris- 
tine Provine of Richmond, Va. Two sisters, Mrs. W. B. 
Greenlaw of Columbia, and Mrs. Pearl Alexander of Nash- 
ville, also survive. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS 
OF TENNESSEE 


“SWAN POND,” THE RAMSEY HOME 
MATILDA A. PORTER 


A noteworthy event in historic book-making has taken 
place in Tennessee, and one which should interest and re- 
ceive the support of every citizen of the State. For more 
than a year the Garden Study Club of Nashville, Mrs. A. G. 
Brandau, President, was engaged in collecting data of Ten- 
nessee’s Historic Homes and Gardens to be published in a 
State Garden Book. The volume was completed and pub- 
lished early in the year 1986. The title is, “The History of 
Homes and Gardens of Tennessee.” It is in two parts, one 
devoted to the old historic homes and gardens of the state, 
from earliest days to the Civil War period; the other part 
to modern homes and gardens. It is the first history of the 
type ever published in Tennessee, and will preserve for 
future generations the traditions and histories of the lovely 
old Tennessee gardens and homes where the founders of 
this state and their descendants dreamed, loved, lived and 
extended to all comers a gracious hospitality. 

Tennessee is teeming with romantic history, much of it 
centering around the homes and gardens of its first set- 
tlers, soldiers, and distinguished men and women. The 
- book includes stories of the first dauntless march of the 
sturdy pioneers into the untried wilderness, the Watauga 
settlers of East Tennessee, down the rivers on flat boats, 
through Middle Tennessee to the valorous stand before the 
Chickasaw Indians on the bluffs above the Mississippi in 
West Tennessee; also colorful accounts of the heroic years 
on the Civil War. The times of peace and prosperity, up to 
our present day, are refiected in the notable modern homes | 
and elaborate gardens. In this volume will be forever crys- 
talized authentic articles, pictures, buildings and maps, 
also state flora, trees, shrubs and the beauty and art of 
modern estates. 

The ruthlessness of time with the devastation of war 
and ill fortune made it imperative, if these valued records 
were to be preserved to future generations, that it be done 
at once before these historic monuments, the traces and 
remnants (often all that is left) were entirely obilerated. 
Other states, alive to the fact of preserving their historic 
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monuments, have already published Garden Books which 
are appreciated additions to libraries. Virginia has two 
or more. Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Maryland, 
and several of the New England States have such books, 
and there is the collection from many of the states of the 
United States, called “The States and Colony,” gotten out 
by the Garden Club of America. Tennessee is to be con- 
gratulated that it is so well represented in this field. 

This material will be of great value to the State of Ten- 
nessee. The data which, for lack of space, cannot be used 
in the Garden Book, will be kept in the State archives for 
preservation, and will be accessible at all times for refer- 
ence. Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, State Librarian and 
Archivist, is collaborated with the Garden Study Club of 
Nashville in this work, of which Mrs. A. G. Brandau was 
Editor. 

The History of Homes and Gardens of Tennessee is a 
large volume, handsomely, but simply bound, of the finest 
paper and print, profusely illustrated. A limited first edi- 
tion was first issued, each book numbered, and the list of 
the original subscribers published in the front of the book. 
Of the book those preparing it said, “The Garden Study 
Club hopes to share the History of Homes and Gardens of 
Tennessee with all who love our State for its traditions and 
splendid present achievements, and who reverence Tennes- 
see’s past as a glorious and precious heritage.” 

From a mass of choice material of the State Garden 
book we have chosen to give some extracts describing one 
of the interesting historic homes of East Tennessee, the 
Ramsey Home, built in 1797 by Francis Alexander Ramsey. 
He came from North Carolina and settled about ten miles 
east of Knoxville, near the French Broad River. This 
region was known as Swan Pond, taking this name from a 
large, clear pond which was a resort of swan, duck and 
other wild fowl. James Gettys McGready Ramsey, the his- 
torian, author of “Ramsey’s Annals,” son of F. A. and 
Peggy Alexander Ramsey, was born March 25, 1797, just 
before the house was completed, and spent most of his life 
there. The family lived there until the Civil War. After 
the war it has passed through many hands. 

James Gettys McGready Ramsey was educated at Wash- 
ington College, studied medicine and in 1820 opened an 
office to practice in which he was most successful and re- 
ceived great honors. In 1822 he was elected to the Board 
of Trustees of Blount College (now University of Tennes- 
see); then trustee of Washington College, honorary mem- 
ber of the Medical College of South Carolina, honorary 
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member of the Historical Society of Georgia and President 
of the Tennessee Historical Society (in 1874). 

Quoting from his autobiography: “I had never, since 
July, 1819, been without office, professional charge of an 
extensive medical practice, embracing several counties 
around my residence. I had charge of several farms, be- 
sides the buildings and improvements of my town lots. My 
mills and ferry gave me additional care and trouble. I was 
one of the trustees of three colleges, two academies and 
commissioner of common schools. I was a State Director 
of several railroads and agent for the State of Tennessee 
for her bonds, and the purchasing of iron and equipment 
for the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad. I assisted 
in building the first steamboat ever owned or used in Knox- 
ville. I was the State Director of half a dozen banks and 
the president of the L. C. & G. R. R. Band and president of 
the branch bank of the Bank of Tennessee of Knoxville. I 
was also Confederate States Depository and had charge of 
and disbursed more than forty-two million dollars for the 
Confederate States Government.” 

The Ramsey home is fast falling into decay, but the 
sturdy stone walls are as firm as when built. The material 
used for the walls is “Red Cedar marble,’ quarried near 
by, and is cut in rough, irregular blocks. The three chim- 
neys are of blue flint, and that is also used to trim the cor- 
ners and arches over the windows. 

The house is a rectangle, about forty by twenty-five 
feet, and an ell. A massive stone chimney is built on 
- either end and one on the ell. An outside oven is in this 
chimney. The shingle roof ends in a simple cornice with 
a hand-carved ornament at each corner. 

A hall about ten feet wide runs through the center, with 
double doors at either end. The stairway is slightly curved, 
with a window on the landing. One large room is on each 
side of the hall, about fifteen by twenty-five feet. From 
one of these a few steps lead to the room in the ell which 
must have been the kitchen. There are three bedrooms 
upstairs and a quaint, steep, enclosed stairway leads to a 
spacious attic. The windows are all set with a deep recess 
and have stout blinds that fit into a pocket. Thomas Holt, 
the architect of this house, was brought from England by 
Ralph Izard of Charleston, South Carolina, to build his 
home there. After building several houses in Charleston, 
he came to Tennessee, where he designed many of our im- 
portant houses, that of Charles McClung being one. 

There is no record of a name for this house, though that 
region in-early days was known as Swan Pond. It has for 
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many years been called the “Old Stone House,” it being the 
only stone house in the vicinity. 

Dr. Ramsey’s splendid home, “Mecklenburg,” in the 
forks of the French Broad and Holston Rivers, was burned 
by Federal soldiers and a vast amount of irreplacable 
historical material, including the manuscript of the second 
volume of the “Annals,” was destroyed. J. G. M. Ramsey 
died in 1884. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 


REVIEWS 


THE TRANSYLVANIA COLONY, by William Stewart Lester, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Social Science, Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege. Published by Samuel R. Guard and Co., Spencer, Indiana, 
1935, 281 pp. 

No attempt at a critical review of this meritorious work will 
here be made. The reviewer believes that it is an honest, trust- 
worthy treatment of the origin, motive, and history of the Transyl- 
vania Company and Colony. In the collection of data the author 
sought to get every bit of source material pertinent to the topic and 
tried with utmost care and fairness to select the true from the false 
and the relevant from the irrelevant. Students of our eighteenth 
century history will find this book not only very readable but also 
very illuminating upon the subject of early land schemes and their 
importance in the early settlement of the Middle West and the South. 

The author’s purposes, as declared in the preface, were not only 
to give a careful narrative history of the Transylvania Colony, but 
also to prove that the Transylvania Company “was merely a com- 
pany whose objectives were illegal and unapproved, and actually 
disapproved; and since its economic status rested solely on a com- 
mercial agreement entered into by nine men for the purposes of 
exploiting certain western lands, primarily for their own benefit, it 
had no legal or authorized right to make a treaty of any kind, and 
therefore the so-called Sycamore Shoals Treaty was not a treaty at 
all, but merely a deed by which the land company sought to acquire 
seventeen million acres of land, more or less, in the western country.” 
The position taken is that this deed gave no valid title, for the Chero- 
kee Indians, who made the deed had only shadowy and hazy hunting- 
ground rights to the land; that it was made in violation of the laws 
of Great Britain, as well as statutes of the Provinces of Virginia 
and North Carolina forbidding dealings with the Indians without 
' authority; and that the Transylvania Company, in setting up a 
government and claiming to give valid deeds to lands, was exceeding 
its authority. However, the compensations of some 400,000 acres of 
land granted to the company by Virginia and North Carolina are 
held to have been both justified and adequate; “justified, because by 
the agreement made between the proprietors of the Transylvania 
Colony and the Cherokee Indians, whatever claims the latter had 
were quieted and these two states were benefited thereby; adequate, 
because the value of these lands gave full compensation for all the 
expense and trouble which the proprietors had undergone.” 

As to the true relation between the Henderson Company and 
James Robertson and John Donelson in the founding of the Cumber- 
land settlements the author takes the sane and judicial view that the 
undertaking was mutual and co-operative, a joint adventure, and 
that Robertson and Donelson, men of experience and great in leader- 
ship, were not mere hirelings of Henderson, as has been claimed but 
never proven. The chapter on this great enterprise of colonization, 
the success of which was chiefly due to Robertson’s courage and 
vision, is of especial interest to students of Tennessee history. In 
fact, the whole book is excellent for its careful, intelligent treatment 
of a notable movement that left a permanent effect upon American 
history. — 
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HISTORY OF CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, 1842-1935; by Winstead 
Paine Bone, D.D., LL.D., sixth president of the University. 300 pp.; 
published by the author, Lebanon, Tennessee. $2.50. 

This is the first comprehensive history of this very important and 
useful educational institution, which is situated at Lebanon, Tennes- 
see. It presents the consecutive story of the founding in 1842 under 
the leadership of Robert Looney Caruthers, lawyer, statesman, Su- 
preme Judge and teacher of law, and under the auspices of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly; and the long career of 
educational service, which, though interrupted by the devastation of 
war, has yet continued until this day, the meager material resources 
being richly compensated for by the unselfish and devoted labors of 
able and scholarly teachers, of whom the author has been one. It is 
also the story of faithfulness of trustees and executives, and of the 
large number of alumni who have made an illustrious contribution to 
the nation as ministers of the Gospel, teachers, lawyers, judges, states- 
men, business men and civic leaders. This long list includes some of 
world-wide fame. Cumberland University trained for the Christian 
ministry and for missionary service a large number of able young 
men. Its Law School, established in 1847 with Judge Abram 
Caruthers as its head, was one of the first law schools in the South- 
west; and with the interruption of the early sixties it has continued 
to train young men for the bar, having the largest attendance of 
any law school in a large section. Judge Nathan Green, Jr., was a 
member of its faculty for sixty-three years. As the author says: 
“The text of usefulness is the supreme test. In accounting for the 
success of Cumberland one must take into account its resources, the . 
opposition it has had to meet, the hindrances that have impeded 
progress, the program that has been undertaken, and the toil, sacri- 
fices, devotion, loyalty and heroism of those who would not desert 
the institution’s flag when the odds were against them. The contribu- 
tion which Cumberland University has made can hardly be duplicated 
by institutions of like character in any part of our great country.” 
An incomplete list of Cumberland’s alumni who have attained posi- 
tions of eminence or who have rendered distinguished service is 
given in this book as follows: College and university presidents, 
47; college and university professors, 106; moderators of church 
national or general assemblies, 21; Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, 2; United States Senators, 9; Congressmen, 66; 
Federal district judges, 10; Federal Circuit judges, 4; Federal 
district attorneys, 12; Governors, 11; State Supreme Judges, 42; 
judges, Court of Appeals, 12; State attorneys-general, 14; Chan- 
cellors, 20; District or Circuit judges, 65; United States Ministers, 
4; Secretary of State, 1; military generals, 8. 

This valuable historical work has been prepared with great care. 
It demonstrates how vast is the good which can be accomplished 
by such an institution through the labor and devotion of noble, intel- 
lectual and scholarly servants of mankind, though the buildings are 
modest and the endowment is small. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the effort to obtain larger resources will be successful. Dr. 
Bone deserves a rich appreciation for what he has done in producing 
this important historical work. 


GENERAL JACKSON’s LaDy, by Mary French Caldwell, Nashville, 
Tennessee; printed, 1936, for the author by the Kingsport Press; 
527 pp. including 90 pages of notes appended; $3. 
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After the enjoyment of reading this combined biography of Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Jackson, one is at a loss to review it. The brilliant 
author is the Historian for the Ladies Hermitage Association. She 
has devoted many years to careful research in order to prepare this 
delightful history of the noble wife of the illustrious Jackson. Neces- 
- sarily she has woven into it all that part of his life which pertained 
in any way to their associations with each other for forty years, 
of which were thirty-seven years of matrimony. All the known cir- 
cumstances of their innocently mistaken first marriage are carefully 
given with a demonstration of their good faith and pure motive. 
Their intense devotion and love for each other breathes through 
all these pages with the charm of an old-fashioned romance and 
chivalry. This is proved in countless ways, and especially by the 
full collection of their letters to each other, written during the many 
periods when the General was absent from wife and home in the 
performance of his duties as Representative, Senator, Judge, or 
commander of armies. These letters are among the most beautiful 
features of the book; and the mutual solicitude, the reciprocal fond- 
ness, the longings for each other, expressed in tender, homely words, 
make them a series of love letters rarely equaled in American history. 

Rachel Donelson Jackson is shown truly, as hardly ever before, as 
a woman of the finest virtues—a great wife and comforter to her 
husband, an ideal manager of the home and even the farm, a lover of 
children, friends and relatives, a devout worshiper of God; abound- 
ing in deeds of kindness and charity and enjoying the respect and 
admiration of all who were privileged to know her. The author 
quotes many of the contemporary characterizations of her by dis- 
tinguished writers who knew her well—such, particularly, as Thomas 
H. Benton, Henry A. Wise, Judge John Overton and Reverend Wil- 
liam Hume. In fact, the book is replete with proofs, from unquestion- 
able sources, of the facts carefully and elaborately recited of the 
joint careers of this great couple of famous Tennesseans. It abounds 
in authentic descriptions of their homes and home life, their kind 
treatment of servants, their gracious hospitality which never failed, 
‘the raising of crops, the care of trees and flower gardens. It is 
indeed a history of the Hermitage for the decade before Mrs. Jack- 
son’s pathetic death. It is a picture of an ideal Southern home of 
the early period of the nineteenth century. 

The first chapters contain the most extensive account of John 
Donelson, his ancestors and his earlier life in Virginia, including his 
service as a member of the House of Burgesses in the Revolutionary 
period, that this reviewer has found. The background of Rachel 
Jackson’s life is shown as that of a strong, sturdy and even dis- 
tinguished family. The fiber and the qualities of her character were 
not of the commonplace. The inspiration which she imparted to her 
great husband was of the sort which only could emanate from the 
soul of a noble woman. 

Mrs. Caldwell has written this book with a fine enthusiasm, but 
she has scrupulously adhered to historical evidences. This is the 
strength of the work; but it is done in a most attractive, readable 
literary style. Such a combination of form and method should com- 
mend this book to all lovers of American history and biography. 
Especially should it appeal to Tennesseans, and by them it will cer- 
tainly be read with appreciation and pride. 


TENNESSEE, ITS GROWTH AND PROGRESS; by Robert H. White, 
Ph.D., author of “Development of Tennessee State Educational Pro- 
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gram’; 698 pp., including Appendix. Nashville, 19386. Published 
by the author. 

Handsomely printed, richly illustrated, attractively and accurately 
written, this, in the opinion of the reviewer, is easily the best school 
history of Tennessee that has been produced. It has recently been 
adopted as a text book for use in the public schools of the State. Its 
superiority is especially shown in the fact that it is a clear treatment, 
in understandable language for all, of the origin and development of 
the civilization. Only forty pages are devoted to wars. The heroism 
of soldiers is duly delineated, but the life and progress of the people, 
their institutions, their social and economic system, the development 
of their State government and what it has done for the people, 
the constructive service of their civic leaders, the manners and cus- 
toms of the people—these are treated as the subjects of commanding 
importance. This book is well worthy of careful reading by all of 
our citizens, of whatever age. It will afford pleasure as well as 
instruction, and will stimulate pride in our great State and be an 
incentive to the practice of the best citizenship. Dr. Robert White, 
the author, has devoted years to vast research into the materials for 
this history ; and it is the result of a mature study and meticulous 
labor. It is a well-balanced and judicious treatment of the great 
history which it covers. The arrangement is so excellent as to war- 
rant setting forth its table of contents. 

Part One—the Beginnings of Tennessee. I. First people to live . 
in this country. IJ. Early pioneer life. Houses, food and clothing. 
Principal occupations. Religious and education. Amusements and 
recreation. III. Tennessee under different names and governments. 

Part Two—Economic Development. IV. Growth of Agriculture, 
Transportation, Commerce and Industry, Banking, Insurance. V. Na- 
tural resources. Use and abuse of land, timber, water, minerals, and 
wild life. Effects of science, invention and discovery (industrial 
revolution) upon our natural resources. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Part Three—Social Development. VI. Three fundamentals—edu- 
cation, health, religion of the people. VII. The Negro in Tennessee. 
VIII. Care of the handicapped. 

Part Four—Political Development. IX. The growth of govern- 
ment. X. Service performed by our Governors. 

Part Five—Tennessee’s Part in the Making of the Nation. XI In 
war. XII. In peace. 

Part Six—Developments of Special Interest to Tennesseans. XIII. 
Some Tennessee “Firsts.” 

The appendix includes the Constitution of the State data as to the 
Governors and the counties, and a register of State officers. 


TENNESSEE SOLDIERS IN THE REVOLUTION.—A ROSTER OF SOLDIERS 
LIVING DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN THE COUNTIES OF WASH- 
INGTON AND SULLIVAN. Taken from the Revolutionary Army Ac- 
counts of North Carolina. Compiled by Mrs. Penelope Johnson Allen, 
State Vice-Regent, Daughters of the American Revolution. Published 
under the auspices of the Tennessee Society, D.A.R., 1935. King 
Printing company, Bristol, Tennessee. $3. 

Mrs. Allen, of Chattanooga, has rendered an important service 
in compiling these interesting records. They contain a multitude of 
names of pioneers of Tennessee, together with data of value con- 
cerning them. Their many descendants especially will prize this 
little book. Following a lucid introduction are chapters as follows: 
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Index to Revolutionary Soldiers; Revolutionary Pensioners of Ten- 
nessee, Act of 1828; Index of Wills of Washington County; Ab- 
stracts of Wills of Washington County; Marriage Records of Blount 
County; Marriage Records of Davidson County; Revolutionary 
Grants of Davidson County. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF METHODISM IN THB OLD SOUTHWEST, 1783- 
1824, by Walter Brownlow Posey, Professor of History in Birming- 
ham-Southern College. Weatherford Printing Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, 1933. 


Students of church history will find this a very excellent, scholarly 
monograph, thoroughly documented, written in such clear style and 
orderly fashion as to integrate the Methodist Church in its true im- 
portance with the growth of the Old Southwest. Necessarily, it gives 
to the Methodist movement in Tennessee an important share in the 
treatment of the subject. 


Volume 7 (19385) of the EAST TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY’S PUBLICATIONS is one of the best that the Society has 
published. Besides many pages of notes and news of historical inter- 
est it contains 164 pages of articles relating to the history of Ten- 
nessee. Seven of these are: Parson Brownlow’s Tour of the North 
During the Civil War, by E. Merton Coulter; Shelby’s Fort, by Judge 
Samuel C. Williams; Judicial Activities in Early East Tennessee, by 
Miriam L. Fink; One Hundred Years of New Prospect Presbyterian 
Church, Knox County, by Horace E. Orr; The Unionist Junket of the 
Tennessee and Kentucky Legislatures in January, 1860, by Madison 
Bratton; The Cincinnati Southern Railway: a Municipal Enterprise, 
by R. O. Biggs; The Coal Miners’ Insurrection of 1891 in Anderson 
County, by A. C. Hutson, Jr. Then follow Writings on Tennessee 
History, compiled by Miss Laura E. Luttrell; and the last install- 
ment of the Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier, edited with 
copious notes by Judge S. C. Williams. 


HISTORY OF THE DICKINSON RoabD, by Mrs. B. D. Bell, of Nash- 
ville; 40 pp., pamphlet. 

Such a publication performs a real service in preserving the his- 
tory of a community. The people here commemorated were pioneers 
who, after coming with Robertson and Donelson to the region around 
French Lick, settled upon the beautiful lands northeast of Nashville; 
and also their descendants. The Dickinson Road is a part of the 
highway leading from Nashville northward, connecting with Louis- 
ville and Chicago. Along it have lived many fine, sturdy people, and 
the character, social life and patriotic services of these people are 
described by the accomplished author in attractive style. More of 
such writing of local history would save much history to coming 
generations. 


TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume IV; pub- 
lished by the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

The volume embodies the official papers of the Territory South of 
the River Ohio, 1790-1796, which was created out of the State of 
North Carolina and from which originated the State of Tennessee. 
Among the general features of the volume may be noted (1) the 
circumstances of the origin of the territory; (2) the unique charac- 
ter of the land system; (3) the constant state of war between set- 
tlers and Indians; (4) the beginnings of the Indian policy of the 
United States; (5) the creation of local government; and (6) the 
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County; Marriage Records of Davidson County; Revolutionary 
Grants of Davidson County. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF METHODISM IN THB OLD SOUTHWEST, 1783- 
1824, by Walter Brownlow Posey, Professor of History in Birming- 
ham-Southern College. Weatherford Printing Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, 1933. 


Students of church history will find this a very excellent, scholarly 
monograph, thoroughly documented, written in such clear style and 
orderly fashion as to integrate the Methodist Church in its true im- 
portance with the growth of the Old Southwest. Necessarily, it gives 
to the Methodist movement in Tennessee an important share in the 
treatment of the subject. 


Volume 7 (19385) of the EAST TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY’S PUBLICATIONS is one of the best that the Society has 
published. Besides many pages of notes and news of historical inter- 
est it contains 164 pages of articles relating to the history of Ten- 
nessee. Seven of these are: Parson Brownlow’s Tour of the North 
During the Civil War, by E. Merton Coulter; Shelby’s Fort, by Judge 
Samuel C. Williams; Judicial Activities in Early East Tennessee, by 
Miriam L. Fink; One Hundred Years of New Prospect Presbyterian 
Church, Knox County, by Horace E. Orr; The Unionist Junket of the 
Tennessee and Kentucky Legislatures in January, 1860, by Madison 
Bratton; The Cincinnati Southern Railway: a Municipal Enterprise, 
by R. O. Biggs; The Coal Miners’ Insurrection of 1891 in Anderson 
County, by A. C. Hutson, Jr. Then follow Writings on Tennessee 
History, compiled by Miss Laura E. Luttrell; and the last install- 
ment of the Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier, edited with 
copious notes by Judge S. C. Williams. 


HISTORY OF THE DICKINSON RoabD, by Mrs. B. D. Bell, of Nash- 
ville; 40 pp., pamphlet. 

Such a publication performs a real service in preserving the his- 
tory of a community. The people here commemorated were pioneers 
who, after coming with Robertson and Donelson to the region around 
French Lick, settled upon the beautiful lands northeast of Nashville; 
and also their descendants. The Dickinson Road is a part of the 
highway leading from Nashville northward, connecting with Louis- 
ville and Chicago. Along it have lived many fine, sturdy people, and 
the character, social life and patriotic services of these people are 
described by the accomplished author in attractive style. More of 
such writing of local history would save much history to coming 
generations. 


TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume IV; pub- 
lished by the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

The volume embodies the official papers of the Territory South of 
the River Ohio, 1790-1796, which was created out of the State of 
North Carolina and from which originated the State of Tennessee. 
Among the general features of the volume may be noted (1) the 
circumstances of the origin of the territory; (2) the unique charac- 
ter of the land system; (3) the constant state of war between set- 
tlers and Indians; (4) the beginnings of the Indian policy of the 
United States; (5) the creation of local government; and (6) the 
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establishment of post roads and the extension of the postal system to 
distant frontier settlements within the territory. 

Among the documents of more than local interest in the volume 
are letters, reports, and memorandums of President Washington, 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, and Secretary of War Henry 
Knox. For the first time there is printed a lengthy memorandum by 
Washington which summarizes, in his own words, with comments, 
a large number of letters from the territory which had been sub- 
mitted to him. The process whereby the President arrived at his 
principles of Indian policy in the Southwest Territory is thus clearly 
revealed. Another important document is the journal of executive 
proceedings of Governor William Blount, in which is found the frame- 
work of the territorial organization together with a large reservoir 
of information concerning local government, such as the creation of 
new counties, the appointment of judges, sheriffs, and other local 
officers, and the organization of the militia. In the more than fifty 
pages of the journal both genealogists and students of government 
will find materials in their respective fields. 

Noteworthy names of persons who figured prominently in the 
affairs of the territory are William Blount, who served as Governor 
throughout the period, Secretary Daniel Smith, General John Sevier, 
and Dr. James White, territorial delegate in Congress and grand- 
father of Chrief Justice Edward Douglas White. There are also 
recorded the early activities of Andrew Jackson, whose first appear- 
ances in public life are described in this volume. 

The series of which this volume is a part, will, when completed, 
comprise twenty-five or more volumes, and will consist of the official 
records of the territorial periods of some thirty states of the Union. 
The significance of these papers has long been recognized by his- 
torical scholars. It was due to the urgent recommendations of emi- 
nent historians, representing the American Historical Association and 
State Historical Societies, that Congress passed an Act approved 
March 3, 1925, which authorized the Secretary of State to “have 
collected, edited, copied, and suitably arranged for publication, the 
official papers of the Territory from which such State was formed, 
now in the national archives.” This Act is generally known as the 
Ralston Act, after the late Senator Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana, 
who drafted and introduced the bill. The Secretary of State was 
authorized to continue this work by an Act of February 28, 1929, 
amending the Act of March 3, 1925. 

Affairs in the territories were under the general direction of the 
Department of State from the organization of the national govern- 
ment to the year 1873, at which time their administration was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. When the Constitution 
was formed in 1787 the Northwest Territory was already in exis- 
tence. Its government, which had been organized under the Articles 
of Confederation, was continued by an Act of Congress approved 
August 7, 1789. The official communications from the governor of 
this first territory to Congress were transmitted through the Presi- 
dent, and the correspondence between the President and the governor 
was conducted through the Department of State. By an Act approved 
May 8, 1792, the Secretary of State was required to have the laws 
of the territory printed and to provide seals for its offices. The sub- 
division of the first territory into separate governments, and the 
creation, in rapid succession, of other territories increased the labor 
of this Department, but did not materially alter the character of 
the labor. 
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The territorial governments were thus dependent in large degree 
upon the Department of State during the greater part of the period, 
and a considerable number of papers relating to them are preserved 
in the archives of that Department. 

Three volumes of the series have already been published by the 
Department. Volume I was issued in a preliminary and incomplete 
form; it contains a table of the various officials appointed to admin- 
ister each territory. At the conclusion of the series it will be reissued 
in final form, when it will contain materials of a general and mis- 
cellaneous character. Volumes II and III contain papers relating 
to the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, commonly known as 
the Northwest Territory. Volumes V and VI, to be published dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, will embody the official papers of Mississippi 
Territory. The volumes of the series are thus to be issued in the 
order of the creation of each territory. The documents selected for 
inclusion are accompanied by explanatory footnotes, and each volume 
is supplied with a detailed index. Volume IV of the “Territorial 
Papers” will be sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $1.75 a copy. The editor 
of the series is Dr. Clarence E. Carter of the Division of Research 
and Publication, Department of State. 


HISTORICAL CELEBRATIONS 


In August, 1988, Greene County celebrated its sesqui-centennial 
with historical exercises including pageants and street parades. The 
centennials of Coffee and Cannon Counties were celebrated similarly 
by them, in May and August, 1986, respectively. In August, 1936, 
Greene County commemorated its native son, David Crockett, in a 
series of historical features, it being the year of the one hundredth 
anniversary of his heroic death at the Alamo. 

These celebrations reflected the life of the people of these counties 
in all the years, the manners and customs, the lives of leading citi- 
zens, the origin and growth of schools and churches, the settlement 
of lands, the progress of thought and industry. Each of them lasted 
for several days. They brought old friends together and advanced 
the social life of the people. <A fine permanent result in Coffee 
County was the publication of a very creditable history of the 
County, written by Honorable Leighton Ewell, who, though yet a 
young man, has twice served as a member of the State Senate. 


DEATH OF DR. CARL S. DRIVER 


The Tennessee Historical Society lost a valuable member, and 
Vanderbilt University an able teacher, in the death of Carl S. Driver, 
Ph.D., at Nashville on March 23, 1936. His especial interest and 
research were in the romantic history of the old Southwest. His 
biography of John Sevier published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press in 1932, is the only complete study of Tennessee’s first 
governor. It is an outstanding contribution to our historical litera- 
ture. Dr. Driver was an authority on the source material of early 
Tennessee history and was rapidly developing that field of research 
as a part of the graduate program at Vanderbilt. He prepared for 
the Dictionary of American Biography sketches of several noted Ten- 
nesseans. His most recent work was the editing of the 1807 London 
edition of Charles Janson’s book, The Stranger in America. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Leota S. Driver, author of a life of Fanny 
Kemble, and teacher of English and history in Ward-Belmont College. 


